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"^Un&fKst  fox  <§0tt  atxxl  (&ouutxxs." 


The  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  The  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America  held  its  Ninth  Annual  Banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  May  13,  1905,  the  298th 
Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Jamestown.  Theodore  Fitch, 
Governor  of  the  Society,  presided. 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  Governor-General  of  the 
Order,  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present,  and  came  to  New 
York  expressly  to  attend  the  annual  metting  of  the  General 
Court  in  the  afternoon  and  the  Banquet  of  the  Society  in  the 
evening,  but  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  confined  him  to  his  hotel 
and  prevented  his  attendance  at  either,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all 
the  Associates.  The  officers  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Order 
who  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Society  were  :  Edward  Hag- 
aman  Hall,  Deputy  Governor-General;  Theodore  Gilman, 
Secretary-General ;  Henry  Duhring  Miller,  Treasurer-General; 
Walter  Seth  Logan,  Attorney-General;  Edward  Everett  Sill, 
Genealogist-General;  Walter  C.  Faxon,  Registrar-General ; 
Harry  E.  Atwater,  Historian-General.  There  were  also  seated 
at  the  guest  table  Brig.-Gen,  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  U.  S.  A., 
foi  ;;u  r  Governor-General  of  the  Order  and  former  Governor  ot 
ihc  New  York  Society;  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.S.N.; 
Eben  E,  Olcott  ;  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chap- 
lain ;  Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.D.,  former  Chaplain- 
General  ;  George  Clinton  Batcheller,  Treasurer  and  former 
Treasurer-General;  Charles  Wurts  Sparhawk,  former  Treasurer- 
General  ;  William  S.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  Governor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  ;  Edward  L.  Ripley,  Treasurer  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Society. 

All  of  the  State  Societies  of  the  Order  were  represented  and 
many  ladies  were  present.  A  large  number  of  the  Associates  of 
the  New  York  Society  attended. 
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At  the  banquet  the  following  addresses  were  delivered  in  re- 
sponse to  the  regular  toasts,  the  publication  whereof  in  pamphlet 
form  was  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  : 

"Our  Order." 

Theodore  Fitch,  Governor: 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Found- 
ers and  Patriots  of  America,  I  tender  greeting  to  the  ladies  who 
grace  our  banquet,  to  the  officers  of  the  General  Court  of  our 
Order  who  meet  with  us,  and  to  all  our  guests  and  associates 
here  assembled  I  bid  cordial  welcome. 

We  all  deeply  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
our  distinguished  Governor-General,  Admiral  Dewey,  who  had 
accepted  our  invitation  to  be  present  at  this  banquet,  and  who 
came  here  from  Washington  for  that  purpose,  but  whose  sudden 
severe  illness  prevents  him  from  being  with  us. 

We  meet  to-night  upon  the  298th  anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  Jamestown.  That  is  the  cornerstone  upon  which  rest  the 
foundations  of  our  Order.  The  thirteenth  of  May,  1607,  is  the 
date  when  evolution  of  our  nation  began,  and  from  which  our 
chronology  starts. 

We  take  the  period  of  fifty  years  from  this  date  as  the  Founder 
period,  believing  that  during  this  first  half  century  the 
foundations  of  our  nation  were  laid,  and  that  to  the  hardy 
colonists,  who  endured  and  overcame  the  perils  and  privations 
of  this  period,  and  established  civil  liberty  here  upon  a  firm 
basis,  credit  is  primarily  due.     [Applause.] 

We  recognize  further  that  when  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
came,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  our  independence,  and 
rendering  possible  the  creation  of  one  nation  out  of  the  indepen- 
dent colonies,  it  was  to  the  patriots  of  that  day,  who  staked  their 
lives  and  fortunes  upon  the  issue,  and  whose  valor  and  courage 
carried  them  through  all  their  trials  and  suffering  to  ultimate 
success,  that  honor  is  ever  to  be  ascribed.     [Applause.] 

Our  Order  co-ordinates  these  periods  and  these  ideas.  It  is  an 
hereditary  order  which  requires  descent  in  the  male  line  of 
father  or  mother  from  an  ancestor  who  settled  in  one  of  the 
colonies  of  this  country  during  this  Founder  period  of  the  first 
half  century,  and  through  an  intermediate  ancestor  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  who  was  a  patriot,  and  these  two  lines  are  not 
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interchangeable.  These  restrictions  and  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing the  facts,  not  by  presumption,  but  by  conclusive  evidence, 
render  admission  to  our  Order  difficult,  and  will  always  operate 
to  restrict  and  limit  its  membership. 

Our  Order  aims  to  bring  together  and  associate  those  who 
have  this  common  bond,  and  to  teach  reverent  regard  for  the 
names  and  history,  character  and  perseverance,  deeds  and  hero- 
ism of  the  founders  of  our  country  and  their  patriot  descendants. 
We  do  not  make  ancestor  worship  a  religious  cult  like  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  but  we  do  feel  pride  and  glory  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  generations  which  have  passed  away  our  ances- 
tors were  among  the  founders  and  patriots  who  created  this 
nation.  Our  heritage  imposes  corresponding  duties  and  ob- 
ligations upon  us  and  demands  from  us  the  exemplification  of 
the  highest  ideas  of  good  citizenship.     [Applause.] 

Our  Order  further  aims  to  inculcate  patriotism.  It  is  doing 
this  work  quietly  and  effectively.  Through  it,  in  common  with 
the  other  patriotic  societies  which  have  been  founded  within 
recent  years,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  keeping  alive  the 
fires  of  patriotism.  This  may  find  recognition  in  the  future,  if 
the  nation  shall  find  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  its  reserves  of 
patriotism  to  meet,  if  not  foreign  demands,  possibly  internal 
dissensions  resulting  from  false  conceptions  of  liberty  and  rights 
of  property,  and  precipitated  by  designing  demagogues, 
[Applause.  |  ■ 

The  preservation  of  records,  monuments  and  historical  facts 
.ot  interest  relating  to  our  ancestors  and  the  towns  in  which  they 
lived,  as  well  as  the  commemoration  and  celebration  of  events 
in  the  history  of  the  colonies  and  the  republic,  are  also  among 
the  objects  of  our  Order. 

Our  Order  stands  for  right  living  and  good  citizenship,  for 
love  of  country  and  true  Americanism.     [Applause.] 

" Steadfast  for  God  and  Country"  are  the  words  of  our  motto. 
So  stood  our  ancestors  as  they  fought  the  good  fight;  so  may  we 
and  our  descendants  stand  while  our  country  shall  endure. 
[Applause.] 

We  rejoice  that  the  early  colonists  who  were  our  ancestors 
were  largely  of  English  birth,  and  that  we  have  inherited  English 
institutions,  her  language,  her  civilization,  her  glory.    [Applause.] 

We  have  adopted  as  our  standard  the  emblem  which    symbol- 
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ized  English  might  and  English  valor  throughout  the  centuries, 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  red  cross  upon  the  white  field,  but 
on  its  first  quater  we  have  placed  an  azure  field  surmounted  by 
a  constellation  of  thirteen  stars. 

We  rejoice  that  our  Order  has  for  its  standard  St.  George's 
Cross  with  all  the  glorious  momories  attaching  to  it,  but  we  also 
rejoice  that  it  carries  with  it  the  stars  in  the  ascendancy.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Flag  of  our  Order  is  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  as 
regulated  by  Congress,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  At  first  there 
were  only  thirteen  stars,  but  with  the  evolution  of  new  states 
new  stars  have  been  added  until  now  forty-five  stars  are  blazing 
on  the  field  of  blue,  and  more  are  soon  to  increase  that  number. 
[Applause.] 

In  contrasting  the  emblems  of  various  countries  it  has  been 
happily  expressed  in  words  at  once  poetic  and  prophetic  : 

"  The  lily  shall  droop  and  its  white  leaves  fall, 
The  rose  from  its  stem  shall  sever, 
The  shamrock  and  thistle  shall  fade  away, 
But  the  stars  they  shall  stand  forever."     [Applause.] 


Governor  Fitch  :  It  was  our  expectation  until  a  few  hours 
ago  that  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  on  this  occa- 
sion one  who  is  not  only  a  Founder  and  Patriot  by  virtue  of 
descent,  but  is  himself  an  illustrious  Founder  and  Patriot,  a  na- 
tion builder,  whom  the  country  delights  to  honor,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  our  Order,  Admiral  George  Dewey  [applause], 
whose  health  I  now  propose  (all  standing).  Sudden  illness 
prevents  his  presence  with  us,  to  his  great  regret,  but  to  our 
greater  regret.  "  The  Navy  "  had  been  assigned  to  him  for  re- 
sponse, but  he  has  already  spoken  for  the  Navy,  a  few  years  ago, 
with  guns  heard  round  the  world.  [Applause.]  When  the  Ad- 
miral was  nation  building  at  Manila  there  was  with  him,  in 
command  of  the  Raleigh,  one  who  is  here  to-night,  Rear  Admiral 
Joseph  B.  Coghlan.  [Applause.]  He  represents  Admiral  Dewey 
and  has  kindly  consented  to  stand  for  the  sentiment  of  "  The 
Navy,"  as  well  as  "  The  Victory  at  ManilaJBay,"  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him. 
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I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Rear  Admiral  Joseph 
B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.     [Great  Applause.] 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  not  attempting  to  fill  Admiral 
Dewey's  place.  I  could  not  fill  his  place  if  I  tried.  However,  I 
am  proud  of  having  the  pleasure  of  addressing  an  audience  of  this 
kind..  I  am  more  accustomed  to  making  shorter  speeches  and 
those  rather  forceful.  To-night  I  feel  doubly  responsible  because 
I  have  to  speak  for  Admiral  Dewey  as  well  as  myself.  I  suppose 
I  must  begin  by  referring  to  the  ladies.  I  think  that  your  Society 
believes,  as  I  do  myself,  that  everything  good  in  the  world  is  insti- 
gated by  the  ladies.  I  have  a  friend  who  tried  once  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
wasn't  written  by  a  woman  was  the  fact  that  Jefferson  had  no 
typewriter.  [Laughter.]  My  friend  was  very  flowery  in  his 
language  and  always  spoke  of  the  ladies  as  angels  [laughter], 
which  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  isn't  more  than  1,000  years 
old.  A  little  child  asked  her  mother  one  day  if  there  weren't 
any  male  angels  ;  said  she  never  saw  any  pictures  of  angels  with 
beards  on.  Her  mother  said  yes,  but  you  must  remember  that 
men  only  get  to  heaven  by  a  very  close  shave.     [Laughter.] 

I  believe  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  after-dinner  speaker  to  fit 
to  his  own  notion  the  subject  he  is  speaking  of,  and  owing  to 
the  absence  of-  Mr.  Robert  Roosevelt  I  may  repeat  something 
he  and  I  heard,  and  I  have  to  thank  one  of  his  friends  who  got  off 
the  joke,  referring  to  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.  He 
said  there  was  no  wonder  whatever  in  Hudson  having  discovered 
the  river.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  drift  and  the  ship  had  to 
blow  somewhere.  But  the  wonderful  part  of  it  was  that  he 
discovered  a  river  of  his  own  name.  [Laughter.]  I  believe  that 
I  am  not  expected  to  say  anything  about  the  Navy  at  large  this 
evening.  Admiral  Dewey,  who  unfortunately  is  sick,  was  very 
anxious  to  be  here  to-night,  and  expected  to  speak  about  it.  As 
I  am  called  upon  to  speak  in  his  absence,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  battle  at  Manila  Bay.  It  now  seems  an  old  story 
and  I  have  talked  about  it  so  often  and  said  so  little.  [Laughter.] 
When  we  started  for  Manila  from  Hongkong,  if  there  was  any 
trust  whatever  to  be  placed  inhuman  evidence,  we  had  a  very, 
very  hard  job  before  us,  and  everybody  from  the  Admiral  down 
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appreciated  it.  Two  months  afterward  we  found  that  our  most 
reliable  men  about  Manila  had  not  known  as  much  as  we  did 
while  lying  in  Hongkong.  We  knew  just  what  we  had  to  go 
against,  and  we  knew  that  in  all  human  probability  it  would 
require  a  complete  victory  or  we  would  be  destroyed.  [Ap- 
plause.] From  all  the  evidence  we  could  obtain  we  should  have 
had  very  much  heavier  ships.  All  the  guns  that  we  had 
amounted  to  59  heavy  guns  ranging  from  8-inch  down,  those 
of  the  Spaniards  from  9.2-inch  down.  But  our  need  of  ships 
was  made  up  by  the  ironclad  grit  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  in 
his  own  person  as  a  leader,  and  that,  in  the  leader,  was  worth 
as  much  as  several  ironclad  vessels.  [Applause.]  Of  course 
the  Admiral  is  very  modest  indeed  and  always  says  :  "  We  did  it. 
We  did  it."  [Applause.]  He  impressed  his  grit  upon  all  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  squadron  ana  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
them  all,  and  while  he  consulted  us  upon  every  move  that  was 
made  and  planned  it  out  with  us,  still  it  was  always  his  final 
decision  that  carried  the  trick  for  us.     [Applause.] 

Our  orders,  as  you  will  remember,were,  in  case  of  war  to  keep 
the  Spaniards  from  leaving  Asiatic  waters,  and  we  little  thought 
that  we  could  carry  out  these  orders  so  literally.  We  did  obey 
them  effectively — too  effectively,  or  we  might  have  raised  and 
used  some  more  of  those  vessels.     [Laughter.] 

We  left  Hongkong  one  Thursday  afternoon,  27th  of  April,  and 
we  did  not  sight  the  Philippine  coast  until  the  30th  of  April. 
We  ran  down  all  that  day  in  plain  sight,  so  it  was  known  to  the 
•  Spanish  forces  that  the  fleet  was  in  sight  and  was  coming  to  the 
bay.  We  sent  ahead  several  of  the  vessels  .to  Subig  Bay,  as  it 
we  thought  the  Spaniards  might  be  there.  We  had  expected 
to  meet  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  but  did  not,  and  learned 
later  that  the  Spanish  Commander  had  put  back  into  the  inner 
harbor  of  Cavite,  thinking  that  the  guns  of  the  fortifications 
would  damage  us  and  he  could  then  finish  us  off.  He  thought 
he  stood  a  better  chance  that  way.  It  was  a  good  spirit  with 
which  to  go  into  a  battle  !  [Laughter.]  So  we  passed  the 
entrance  expecting  a  big  fight  every  minute,  and  got  only  two 
or  three  shots  from  the  shore  batteries.  Once  past  the  bay's 
mouth,  we  drifted  in  towards  the  city.  We  struck  Manila  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  of  April  3oth-May  1st;  they  knew  it 
all  along,  as  we   could   see  by    signals,   and  we   had  passed  the 
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outer  batteries  about  12:15  o'clock.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
evening;  everything  was  perfectly  quite  and  no  one  slept  ;  every 
little  ripple  on  the  water  looked  like  so  many  fleets.  It  is  a 
pity,  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  that  their  Admiral  ever 
allowed  us  to  get  into  the  inner  bay  when  he  might  have  met  us 
under  his  outer  fortifications.  We  would  certainly  have  been 
drawn  over  the  mine  fields,  and  probably  they  could  have  ended 
the  fight  in  a  short  time.  Americans  are  the  greatest  geese  in 
the  world  about  fighting;  they  rush  right  in.  [Laughter.]  Of 
course  I  think  we  would  have  made  for  them  so  soon  as  we  saw 
them,  as  it  would  have  been  to  our  advantage  to  strike  the  first 
blow  and  strike  it  quickly  and  hard.  [Applause.]  It  was  the 
only  chance  that  they  had,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  to  have 
been  victorious  ;  they  neglected  that,  and  like  in  everything  else, 
you  know,  there  is  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men  you  must  take  at 
its  flood  or  it  is  gone  ;  they  did  not  take  it  and  they  were  gone. 
[Applause.] 

All  at  once  with  tropic  suddenness  it  became  day.  To  our 
surprise  and  disappointment,  there  was  not  a  Spanish  vessel  in 
sight.  I,  for  one,  thought  that  unless  we  got  them  in  a  hurry, 
and  destroyed  them  completely,  our  work  there  would  never 
have  been  done,  as  they  might  keep  us  chasing  them  through 
those  islands  for  months,  and  we  were  short  of  coal,  like  other  fleets 
in  the  Orient  just  now.  Suddenly  the  guns  in  the  harbor  opened. 
Had  we  answered  them  at  all  we  would  have  fired  into  the 
walled  city  where  all  the  Spanish  families  were  congregated. 
Although  no  orders  had  been  given,  every  commander  held  his 
fire  for  that  reason;  their  firing  did  no  harm  to  us,  so  we  did 
not  answer  it.  One  of  our  vessels  replied  with  one  shot  to  them, 
which  was  all  the  firing  that  took  place.  Then  away  to  the  right 
off  at  Cavite  Bay  we  heard  the  boom  of  a  gun.  We  looked  in 
that  direction  and  found  that  we  had  actually  gone  past  the 
Spanish  fleet.  That  gun  ;vas  their  signal  to  prepare  for  action, 
and  of  course  as  soon  as  their  fleet  was  sighted  our  flagship 
turned,  as  that  was  our  objective  and  we  must  gain  it.  [Laughter.] 
We  were  moving  at  a  slow  speed,  so  it  took  us  over  a  half  hour 
to  cover  the  distance  from  Manila  to  the  Spanish  fleet. 

As  we  approached  them  in  line  of  battle  we  could  see  that 
they  were  taken  by  surprise.  We  could  see  that  through  their 
lack    of   preparation  ;    we   were  too  impetuous  [Laughter]  ;  we 
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came  too  early  in  the  morning.  [Laughter.]  Some  of  their 
men  who  had  been  off  their  ships  the  night  before  were  getting 
on  board  at  the  call  of  action  in  the  morning,  which  was  the 
signal  we  just  heard.  Our  Admiral  gave  his  celebrated  order 
to  Gridley,  and  he  opened  fire  with  350  pounds  of  steel;  then  we 
turned  to  westward  in  regular  line  running  east  and  west,  so 
that  we  had  the  broadsides  parallel  with  them.  We  turned 
again  before  we  got  out  of  range  and  retraced  our  steps.  At 
first  it  was  rather  difficult  shooting,  as  it  was  hard  to  get  the 
distance.  There  were  no  peaks  ashore  to  angle  on,  and  the  early 
sunlight  was  confusing,  so  the  execution  was  not  great.  The 
second  time  we  could  see  that  our  firing  was  doing  damage — 
three  times  west,  twice  to  the  east,  back  and  forth,  and  when 
we  shot  the  last  time  there  was  not  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
that  was  able  to  do  any  fighting.     [Applause.] 

The  Spanish  flagship  made  some  very  daring  movements.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  think  the  Spaniards  were  cowardly;  they 
simply  got  in  our  way.  [Laughter.]  Their  flagship  made  a 
turn  and  tried  to  avoid  punishment;  she  did  this  just  at  the  time 
our  three  larger  vessels  had  turned,  coming  back  towards  the 
west,  so  she  presented  a  magnificent  target,  and  the  amount  of 
steel  thrown  against  her  was  terrific;  she  finally  ran  on  the  shore 
close  by  and  burned.  [Applause.]  Only  130  men  were  left  un- 
hurt of  a  complement  of  493.  They  stood  by  and  fought  to  the 
last,  but  they  lacked  training  and  preparation.  Preparedness — 
that's  why  I  say  Admiral  Dewey's  life  is  worth  a  whole  library 
of  books.     [Applause.] 

We  sunk  two  small  craft.  One  was  a  torpedo  boat,  the  other 
was  a  steam  launch.  In  that  launch  Chinese  Were  accustomed 
to  cross  the  bay  every  morning  to  do  their  marketing.  They 
had  orders  to  do  it,  and  being  Chinamen  they  did  it  that  morning, 
battle  or  no  battle.  [Laughter.]  When  we  saw  a  little  boat 
dart  out  on  the  water  ahead  of  us  we  took  it  for  a  torpedo  boat, 
of  course,  and  sunk  the  poor  thing.  The  regular  torpedo  boat 
which  we  sunk  we  never  recovered.  On  the  fourth  round  there 
wasn't  a  thing  Spanish  to  be  seen  afloat.     [Applause.] 

As  soon  as  we  had  accomplished  our  work  thoroughly,  much 
to  our  surprise  the  signal  was  given  at  7:35  in  the  morning  to 
withdraw  from  action.  We  stopped  firing  when  we  got  out  of 
shooting   distance.     We    found   out  afterwards   that  there  had 
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been  a  slight  mistake,  as  the  Admiral  was  under  the  impression 
that  we  had  used  more  ammunition  than  was  necessary,  and 
withdrew  to  save  it.  At  the  time  the  whereabouts  of  Cervera 
and  Camara  were  unknown,  and  we  needed  ammunition  if  we 
were  to  meet  them.     [Applause.] 

Taking  advantage  of  the  lull,  breakfast  was  ordered  for  most 
of  the  ships'  crews.  No  one  thought  of  breakfast,  however,  at 
that  time,  and  I  remember  that  I,  myself,  didn't  even  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  close  to  the 
flagship  when  we  got  out,  so  that  the  conversation  to  be  had 
was  more  inviting  than  coffee  or  anything  else.  As  you  know, 
we  lost  no  people  at  all;  there  were  seven  slightly  wounded. 
We  went  back  to  destroy  some  batteries;  we  saw  two  ships  still 
afloat  and  we  had  to  go  back  and  destroy  them.     [Applause.] 

The  Spanish  lost  400  men  who  never  found  graves — we  know 
of  only  two  bodies  that  got  a  grave.  The  wounded  were  256 
men,  and  we  carried  them  over  to  Manila  so  that  they  could  go 
to  their  friends.  We  learned  as  far  as  we  could  judge  by  state- 
ments of  survivors  that  they  lost  800  people  that  day.  Those 
Spaniards  were  good  men,  brave  men.  [Applause.]  They  had 
good  guns  and  good  powder,  but  they  didn't  know  how  to  use 
them.  All  the  time  they  had  been  shooting  clear  over  us. 
When  we  looked  over  the  wrecks  we  found  some  guns  elevated 
for  a  range  of  9,000  yards,  whereas  our  greatest  distance  during 
the  battle  was'3,500  yards  and  sometimes  only  1,400. 

There  are  a  great  many  criticisms  of  the  battle  of  Manila, 
but  the  one  that  I  think  explains  better  than  any  other  our  suc- 
cess is  this,  the  Spanish  fought  in  a  frenzied  manner,  while  our 
men  were  as  cool  and  quiet  as  could  be.  [Applause.]  You've 
heard  tales  of  cheering  and  shouting  aboard  our  vessels.  I 
never  heard  a  single  cheer  until  late  that  afternoon.  I  have  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  battle  taken  by  a  Spanish  officer,  made 
from  the  shore  about  three  miles  off  on  the  Manila  side,  and  he 
represents  our  fleet  steaming  as  though  on  parade,  and  the 
Spaniards  going  in  every  direction.  [Applause.]  That  is  ex- 
actly the  picture  of  the  battle  which  I  carry  in  my  memory.  We 
raised  three  of  the  vessels  and  have  them  in  our  navy  at  present. 

The  results  of  that  morning's  work  were  far  reaching.  From 
that  battle  we  got  saddled  on  us  the  Philippines,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  them,  we  hope,  as  long  as  we  live.     [Applause.] 
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The  only  good  reason  why  we  shouldn't  was  given  to  me  by  a 
disappointed  office  seeker  from  Indiana.  We  can't  afford  it,  said 
he.  Pooh,  said  I.  We  can't,  said  he.  There  are  1,400  islands. 
That  means  1,400  governors.  That  depends  on  how  you 
bunch  them,  said  I..  Well,  depend  upon  it,  there'll  be  all  of 
1,400,  said  he.  That  means  1,400  governors,  1,400  marshals,  six 
times  1,400  deputy  marshals,  besides  lots  of  judges  and  things. 
Why,  Ohio  will  be  depopulated.  [Laughter.]  I  wish  I  had  the 
Admiral  to  tell  us  all  about  this.  He  was  in  a  position  to  see 
everything  about  the  battle,  as  we  others  were  busy  with  the 
separate  ships.  One  incident  came  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion well  worth  reporting.  In  the  height  of  the  action  I  heard 
music.  I  had  been  standing  on  top  of  the  conning  tower,  it  was 
so  warm.  The  music  struck  me  as  a  very  fine  thing,  indeed; 
here  were  these  Spanish  being  slaughtered  like  pigs  in  a  pen  and 
they  were  playing  music.  I  called  the  attention  of  some  of  the  other 
officers  to  this,  but  they  said  that  they  did  not  hear  anything. 
I  kept  continually  hearing  this  music,  and  when  it  sort  of  died 
out  I  again  asked,  as  I  thought  it  must  have  been  heard.  To 
my  surprise  they  again  told  me  that  they  heard  nothing.  I  be- 
gan to  think  something  was  the  matter.  I  knew  that  I  had  not 
had  a  drink  for  years.  [Laughter.]  I  thought  that  the  morn- 
ing coffee  had  gone  to  their  heads.  Still,  I  could  nave  sworn 
my  life  that  I  heard  music.  The  third  time  I  began  to  get 
frightened.  I  was  certain  that  I  heard  it;  they  said  they  didn't. 
I  gave  two  or  three  orders  and  was  very  much  delighted  to 
know  that  I  could  make  a  sound,  so  I  asked  again  and  they  still 
did  not  hear  music.  My  orderly  was  standing  near  me.  "Or- 
derly, did  you  hear  music?  "No,  sir;  I  did  not."-  "Now,  stop 
your  lying;  where  is  it?"  "It  is  some  of  our  relief  men  down 
in  the  powder  room."  Having  nothing  to  do  at  the  time,  they 
made  up  a  string  band  and  were  playing  "A  Hot  Time  in  the 
Old  Town  To-night."  [Laughter.]  That  was  the  spirit  that 
animated  our  men.     [Applause. J 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  attention.      [Great  applause.] 

Governor  Fitch:  The  next  toast  in  order  is  "The  Army,"  to 
which  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  is  assigned  for 
response.  Gen.  Grant  notified  me  this  morning  that  he  had 
just  been  ordered  to  review  the  military  tournament  in  Madison 
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Square  Garden  this  evening,  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  meet 
us  until  later  in  the  evening. 

This  toast  and  his  response  will  therefore  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  his  arrival. 

"The   Founding  of  Jamestown." 

Governor  Fitch  :  We  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  a  response  to  the  sentiment  of  "  The  Founding  of  James- 
town "  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  Virginia, 
Brigadier-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  had  accepted  our  invita- 
tion, but  whose  sudden  death,  a  few  days  ago,  has  changed  our 
anticipated  pleasure  to  deep  regret. 

He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  good  citizen,  who  had  won  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  the  whole  American  people,  North 
as  well  as  South.  [Applause.]  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  to 
the  memory  of  Brigadier-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  U.  S.  A.  [All 
rise  and  drink  in  silence.] 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  General  Lee's  death  it  became 
necessary  to  substitute  a  speaker  to  respond  to  this  sentiment 
who  was  familiar  with  the  subject  and  could  treat  it  as  its  im- 
portance demanded.  We  were  fortunate  in  prevailing  upon  one 
well  known  to  you  all  as  an  accurate  historian  and  graceful 
speaker  to  accept  the  duty,  and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  you  our  Deputy  Governor-General,  Mr.  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Deputy  Governor-General  : 

Mr.  Governor  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  natural 
human  instinct  to  regard  with  especial  affection  the  place  of 
one's  birth.  No  matter  how  far  one  may  go  afield  in  after  life, 
no  matter  to  what  stature  he  may  grow  or  to  what  station  or 
power  he  may  attain,  no  matter  to  what  humble  proportions  the 
old.  homestead  shrinks  as  one  grows  to  maturity  and  comes  to 
measure  by  the  larger  scale  of  full  manhood,  he  always  remem- 
bers with  peculiar  tenderness  the  place  where  he  began  his  exist- 
ence, the  place  where  a  mother's  hand  rocked  his  cradle,  the 
place  where  he  spent  the  days  of  his  weakness  and  dependency, 
not  knowing  what  the  great  future  had  in  store  for  him. 

It  is  with  some  such  feeling,  I  think,  that  every  true  American 
must  regard  that  now  almost  deserted  site  dowrn  on  the  James 
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River,  the  "  old  homestead  "  of  the  United  States,  where  298 
years  this  day  was  born  in  America  that  superb  and  triumphant 
civilization  of  which  we  are  a  living  part.     [Applause.] 

There  is  something  in  the  birthplace  of  a  great  people  which 
stirs  the  imagination  of  even  the  dullest  and  appeals  to  the  senti- 
ment of  even  the  most  ignorant.  A  citizen  of  Chicago,  having 
attained  somewhat  quickly  to  wealth  by  dealing  in  the  leading 
product  of  that  city,  and  aspiring  to  a  culture  somewhat  higher 
than  that  afforded  by  dealing  in  the  aforesaid  product,  deter- 
mined to  acquaint  himself  with  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
world.  He  took  a  course  in  English  literature,  possibly  under 
the  now  famous  Professor  Triggs,  the  eminent  Shakesperian  ex- 
positor of  Chicago.  You  all  know  Triggs,  doubtless — Triggs  of 
Chicago— if  you  have  read  the  New  York  Sun  during  the  past 
week.  [Laughter.]  Our  Chicago  friend  went  to  Europe  and 
visited  Rome.  When  he  came  back  he  was  asked  what  im- 
pressed him  most  deeply  in  Rome.  He  said  that  what  interested 
him  the  most  was  the  monument  commemorating  the  founding 
of  Rome,  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  city  and  the  Great  Em- 
pire which  once  dominated  the  civilized  world,  that  beautiful 
creation  of  artistic  imagination  and  skill  representing  a  she 
wolf  nourishing  Romeo  and  Juliet.     [Laughter.] 

I  cite  this  incident  not  as  an  illustration  of  the  highest  order 
of  historical  apprehension,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  universal  inter- 
est attaching  to  the  beginning  of  that  which  ultimately  becomes 
great. 

•  When  we  look  back  to  the  planting  of  that  feeble  little  colony 
of  105  souls  at  Jamestown,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  great 
nation  of  which  we  are  citizens  should  have  grown  from  so  small 
a  seed  in  scarce  three  centuries  of  time.  In  this  period  we  have 
passed  through  two  distinct  ethnic  periods  and  herein  New  York 
have  entered  on  a  third.  We  have  passed  through  somewhat 
more  than  two  centuries  of  comparatively  Simple  Life,  and 
through  somewhat  less  than  a  century  of  Strenuous  Life,  and 
appear  now  to  have  entered  upon  a  somewhat  more  dynamic 
period  which  may  be  called  the  Equitable  Life.  [Laughter.]  It 
is  a  period  which  a  rural  friend  of  mine  aptly  described  the 
other  day  when  he  said  :  You  all  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  you  goes  as  it  you  were  going  for  a 
doctor  or  trying  to  catch  a  train.     The  only  ones  who  appear  to 
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constitute  the  leisure  class  are  the  American  District  Messenger 
boys.     [Laughter.] 

Jamestown  was  not  settled  in  a  hurry.  Captain  Newport's 
little  fleet  of  three  ships  reached  Chesapeake  Bay  April  26,  but 
it  took  them  over  two  weeks  to  make  up  their   minds  where   to 

(settle  ;  and  then  they  selected  about  the  worst  place  that  could 
be  imagined.  They  did  not  acquire  the  site  by  purchase.  They 
did  not  have  the  illustrious  examples  of  Peter  Minuit  and  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  contemplate  then.  To  be  sure,  they  might  have 
emulated  the  example  of  Queen  Dido,  at  the  founding  of  Car- 
thage, and  taken  for  a  nominal  consideration  as  much  land  as  they 
could  surround  with  a  hide  A  Hyde  of  the  proper  kind  can  be 
made  to  encompass  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  as  the  Numidian  king 
discovered  to  his  sorrow  in  that  instance  and  as  certain  people 
living  the  Equitable  Life  of  the  20th  century  can  testify  to-day. 
[Laughter.] 

So  without  making  any  bargain  with  the  Indians  that  we 
know  of,  the  party  landed,  just  298  years  ago  to-day.  Soon  the 
woodman's  axe  was  ringing  through  the  forest  and  the  primeval 
groves  yielded  material  for  the  first  permanent  English-speaking 
home  in  the  western  world.  Now  began  to  rise  the  first  cabin 
of  the  first  city  of  the  first  colony  that  became  one  of  the  thirteen 
states  of  the  First  Republic  of  the  New  World,  and  the  greatest 
Republic  of  the  whole  world.  [Applause.]  Between  the  French 
Colony  in  Arcadia  and  the  Spanish  Colony  in  Florida,  the  hard, 
high-tempered,  penetrating  steel  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wedge  had 
entered,  which  was  to  be  driven  slowly,  but  with  never  a  back- 
ward slip,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  sweep  the  Latin  from  the 
continent.      [Applause.] 

Next  to  the  discovery  of  America  itself  there  has  been  no 
event  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  so  momentous,  measured 
by  its  consequences,  as  the  founding  of  Jamestown.  [Applause.] 
I  shall  not  attempt  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  command  to  make 
an  elaborate  historical  review  of  the  subject.  The  great  trunk 
roots  of  Jamestown  reach  back  too  far  into  the  past  and  her 
branches  and  foliage  spread  too  wide  in  the  present  to  permit 
their  being  taken  in  by  any  casual  survey.  But  there  are  one  or 
two  observations  in  which  perhaps  you  will  indulge  me. 

The  chronological  position  which  Jamestown  occupies  in  the 
calendar  of  the  world's  great   events  has  always  possessed  for 
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me  an  intense  interest.  Fully  to  understand  it,  in  its  relations 
to  preceding  and  succeeding  events,  we  must  understand  the 
first  and.  fundamental  principle  of  historical  evolution. 

Events  happen  in.  the  world's  history  when  the  world  is  ripe 
for  them,  and  not  before.  History — or  perhaps  a  better  word 
would  be  Human  Experience,  for  History  is  but.  the  record  of 
Human  Experience — is  a  constant  recurrence  of  seed-time  and 
harvest.  To  put  it  more  scientifically,  it  is  an  endless  chain  of 
cause  and  effect.  You  cannot  get  an  effect  until  the  causes  have 
been  correlated  to  produce  the  effect.  The  first  thing  that  a  man 
must  get  into  his  mind,  if  he  wants  to  understand  history  is 
that  nothing  happens  by  accident  in  history  any  more  than  in 
the  natural  world.  The  continuity  of  history  is  as  fundamental 
a  principle  as  the  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  or 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

History  has  really  no  beginning  and  no  end.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  American  Revolution  began  at  Lexington. 
It  began  just  as  much  in  the  battle  of  Golden  Hill  in  New  York 
City  in  1770.  It  began  just  as  much  when  the  first  resistance  to 
taxation  without  representation  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  1624. 
It  began  just  as  much  when  Jamestown  was  planted  in  1607,  or 
when  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  opened  up  the 
way  for  English  access  to  America,  or  at  fifty  other  times  that 
might  be  mentioned  back  to  Runnymede,  and  beyond. 
[Applause.]. 

The  most  impressive  thing  to  me  in  the  study  of  history  is 
the  majestic  orderliness,  the  superb  logic,  with  which  civilization 
has  swept  on  through  the  ages.  No  revelation  of  the  physical 
world,  no  subtlety  of  the  growth  of  life,  no  testimony  of  the  un- 
failing reaction  of  chemicals,  no  evidence  of  the  immutability  of 
the  law  of  gravity  that  holds  the  spheres  in  their  orbits,  gives 
more  convincing  proof  of  Divine  guidance,  than  the  sequence  of 
what  we  call  history.     [Applause.] 

Lord  Kelvin,  probably  the  foremost  living  physicist,  said  two 
years  ago  that  there  wras  a  growing  tendency  among  scientists 
now  to  refer  the  operations  of  Nature  back  to  a  first  and  direct- 
ing cause  and  admitted  that  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
idea  of  a  creative  power.  In  the  same  way,  I  believe  that  the 
scientific  historian  must  be  compelled  by  the  scientific  evidence 
of  history  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Directing  Power. 
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The  reason,  then,  why  Jamestown  was  not  settled  before  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  was  that  the  world  was  not  ready 
for  it  before.  The  16th  century  was  a  century  of  preparation. 
It  was  a  century  of  unfettering  and  making  ready  for  the  Ger- 
manic stock  as  represented  in  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  kins- 
men on  the  continent.  It  was  an  unfettering  of  spiritual  shackles 
on  land  and  physical  shackles  on  sea.  And  as  the  century 
drew  near  its  close  it  approached  a  stupendous  culmination  in 
human  affairs. 

Spain,  made  rich  with  her  millions  of  gold  from  America,  had 
become  the  greatest  military  and  naval  power  on  earth,  endeav- 
oring to  enslave  the  bodies  and  consciences  of  her  subjects.  Her 
supremacy  on  the  high  seas  barred  the  approach  of  the  English 
to  the  New  World.  In  1588  she  set  forth  with  her  fleets  to  crush 
England,  "as  she  tried  for  years  to  crush  the  Dutch.  Now  the 
hour  struck.  At  this  critical  juncture  I  like  to  think  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  English — the  two  people  from  whom  we  have 
drawn  most  of  our  best  American  institutions — co-operating  to 
breast  the  cresting  wave  of  Spanish  supremacy.  While  the 
Dutch  detained  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  his  troops  on  land,  those 
glorious  old  English  sea  kings,  Drake  and  Raleigh,  and  others 
sailed  forth  to  meet  Spain's  so-called  Invincible  Armada  on  the 
sea.  Then,  in  the  shock  of  ship  and  galleon,  in  the  crash  and 
roar  of  cannon,  in  the  floating  fires  of  Calais  and  in  the  wreck- 
strewn  Giant's  Causeway,  wre  find  written  the  dramatic  prologue 
to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  [Applause.]  When,  eight  years 
later,  Raleigh  annihilated  another  fleet  before  Cadiz,  the  arro- 
gant power  of  Spain  was  broken  ;  England  had  won  control  of 
the  ocean  routes  ;  and  the  permanent  planting  of  the  English 
people,  culture  and  institutions  was  made  possible  upon  a  soil 
which  an  All-Wise  Providence  had  preserved  in  its  virgin  fresh- 
ness to  be  the  garden  of  this  civilization  which  we  enjoy  to-day. 
[Applause.] 

I  should  trespass  upon  your  patience  too  far  if  I  should  speak 
of  another  principle  of  historical  evolution  applicable  to  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  namely,  the  apparent  allotment  of 
certain  functions  to  certain  agents,  according  to  the  character 
and  temperament  of  those  agents.  I  will  simply  say  that,  in  the 
discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  the  Spanish,  the  French 
and  the  English  did  that  for   which   each  seemed  the  best  quali- 
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fied.  The  English  were  not  adapted  to  do  what  the  Spaniards 
and  French  did  ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  not  adapted  to 
do  what  the  English  did.  The  two  Latin  nations  performed  their 
functions  in  the  orderof  things  and  have  disappeared  from  the 
continent.  The  English  came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  have 
stayed.      [Applause.] 

I  have  oftentimes  regretted  the  complete  removal  of  the  French 
from  our  western  continental  life.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  greater  propinquity  to  the  charming  French  culture  might 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  us  Americans.  But  they  have  gone, 
and  we  remember  them  with  respect,  gratitude  and  affection. 

The  Spaniards,  first  to  come,  were  second  to  take  their  enforced 
departure.  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  to  have  come  from  their 
longer  tarrying  as  neighbors.  We  do  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  their  work  in  discovery  and  colonization,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  their  missions,  their  usefulness  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  century  beginning  with  the  Discovery. 

As  two  great  naval  victories  in  the  closing  year  of  the  16th 
century  opened  the  way  for  Jamestown's  settlement,  so  two  great 
naval  victories  in  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century  completed 
the  work  begun  by  our  forefathers  in  the  English  Channel  and 
measure  the  greatness  of  the  Nation  sprung  from  Jamestown's 
seeds.  The  battles  of  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago  proved  that  the 
bright  red  blood  of  the  courageous  old  English  sea  kings  flows 
true  in  the  veins  of  our  American  sea  kings  of  this  generation, 
and  Fame  wrote  with  no  hesitating  hand  when,  under  the  names 
of  Howard,  of  Effingham,  and  Raleigh  and  Drake,  she  inscribed 
upon  her  scroll  in  lustrous  letters  the  names  of  their  royal  suc- 
cessors, George  Dewey,  William  T.  Sampson,  Winfield  Scott 
Schley,  Joseph  B.  Coghlan  and  their  brave  comrades  in  command. 
[Applause.] 

The  name  of  Jamestown  has  a  more  than  local  significance.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  a  Nation.  Indeed,  it  has  more  than  national 
significance,  for  it  was  the  birthplace  of  English-speaking  Can- 
ada as  well  as  English-speaking  United  States.  Its  significance 
is  at  least  continental  and,  to  the  extent  that  the  nation  sprung 
therefrom  exerts  a  world-wide  influence,  it  is  universal.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  the  acorn  from  which  this  oak  has  grown  is  now  an  empty 
shell.     With  the  exception  of  a  solitary  and  impressive  church 
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tower  and  a  few  quaint  gravestones,  Jamestown  is  no  more.  As 
the  fate  of  ancient  Troy  was  summed  up  in  two  words,  "  Troy 
was,"  so  we  may  say  of  Jamestown  the  City,  "  Jamestown  was." 
But  Historic  Jamestown  is,  and  lives  mightily  to-day,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  in  the  institutions  of  their  govern- 
ment, in  the  civilization  of  a  hemisphere.     [Applause.] 

"  The    Discovery   of  the  Hudson." 

Governor  Fitch  :  Our  former  Governer,  Hon.  Robert  B. 
Roosevelt,  had  agreed  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  "The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson"  in  which  subject,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing tri-centennial  celebration,  he  is  very  much  interested,  and 
his  name  appers  on  our  printed  list  of  speakers. 

He  telegraphed  me  yesterday,  from  his  summer  home  on  Long 
Island,  that  illness  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
our  banquet.  We  regret  his  absence.  At  the  last  moment  we 
prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  who  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the 
Hudson  tri-centennial  celebration,  to  take  Gov.  Roosevelt's  place 
and  respond  to  this  sentiment. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Eben  E. 
Olcott.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Eben  E.  Olcott: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  made  a  very  rash  promise  to  Mr. 
Hall  either  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-night  or  to  get  a  good 
substitute,  but  as  I  could  not  do  the  latter  I  must  inflict  myself 
upon  you.  I  wish  to  express  my  very  great  pleasure  in  having 
been  with  you  to-night,  and  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  Admiral  Coghlan  in  his  wonderfully  interesting 
account  of  the  great  happenings  at  Manila  Bay.  We  scarcely 
realize  how  much  history  is  being  made  in  our  own  time.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  in  Honolulu  recently  and  had  expected  to 
go  as  far  as  Manila  and  so  feel  a  little  in  touch  with  things  there. 
When  we  think  of  all  that  happened  there,  and  of  all  that  is 
happening,  and  of  all  the  glorious  things  that  our  country  is 
doing,  it  naturally  impresses  us,  and  we  should  try  to  remember 
the  lessons  of  these  events  which  have  helped  form  our  marvel- 
ous country. 

Your  found  your  society  on  the  discovery  of  Jamestown,  but,  as 
Mr.  Hall  said,  "  Jamestown  was,  but  New  York  is,"  and  in  nearly 
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two  years  after  the  celebration  of  the  tri-centennial  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Jamestown  it  will  be  our  privilege  here  in  New  York 
to  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hud- 
son River  by  Hendrick  Hudson,  who  sailed  up  the  river  as  far 
as  it  was  navigable,  and  when  we  think  of  it  we  cannot  help  but 
see  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  which  perhaps  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  discovery  of  America  itself.  [Applause.] 
Hendrick  Hudson  was  an  Englishman  traveling  for  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  took  possession  of  the  land 
and  founded  their  trading  posts,  forts  and  churches,  and  it  was 
the  Dutch  that  established  the  precedent  of  negotiating  with  the 
Indians  and  who  in  this  way  won  the  support  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  it  was  getting  these  warriors'  co-operation  that  saved  this 
part  of  the  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
under  Champlain.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Iroquois  with  the  Dutch  and  with  the  English,  I  doubt  whether 
we  would  see  the  great  development  which  marks  this  country's 
progress. 

The  300th  anniversary  of  this  event  to  which  I  refer  to  so 
briefly  will  be  celebrated  now  within  a  little  over  four  years, 
September  12th,  1909.  Several  years  ago,  I  regret  to  state,  con- 
sidering how  little  has  been  accomplished,  the  Hudson  Tri- 
Centennial  Association  was  formed,  and  we  met  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  how  we  could,  in  a  proper  way,  celebrate  this 
great  event.  After  mature  deliberation  and  the  consideration 
of  many  different  plans,  we  decided  that  a  beautiful  memorial 
bridge  should  be  erected  from  the  heights  of  Inwood  to  the 
heights  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  across  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal,  with 
a  span  of  400  feet  and  a  height  of  150  feet,  the  same  height  as 
Washington  Bridge.  The  one  called  upon  to  plan  this  bridge 
was  Mr.  A.  P.  Boiler,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  connection 
of  the  original  design  with  Admiral  Dewey.  When  we  wel- 
comed Dewey  here  and  erected  a  transitory  monument  in  his 
honor  at  Madison  Square  Mr.  Boiler  was  in  favor  of  having  the 
triumphal  arch  perpetuated  in  marble,  and  designed  our  bridge 
as  an  appropriate  foundation  for  it  at  the  proposed  impressive 
site,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island.  That 
bridge  unfortunately  was  not  carried  through  at  that  time,  and 
when  we  were  discussing  the  best  plan  that  could  be  suggested 
to  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hud- 
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son  River  Mr.  Boiler  came  forward  with  his  design,  which  we 
have  adopted  and  are  carrying  out.  Our  Association  welcomes 
the  co-operation  of  every  other  society.  Governor  Roosevelt, 
who  was  to  speak  to  you  to-night,  has  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
many  persons  have  expressed  the  hope  that  it  will  be  carried 
through.     [Applause.] 

.  By  the  time  our  anniversary  comes  Spuyten  Duyvil  will  be 
nearer  us  than  it  is  now,  and  fine  residences  will  be  built  alono- 
the  river.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  and  the  emparking 
of  the  beautiful  knoll  in  which  Manhattan  Island  terminates, 
and  preserving  it  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  for  all  time, 
will  effect  an  improvement  worth  many  times  more  than  it  will 
cost.  The  time  is  at  hand  and  we  ask  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  in  this  important  project  for  the 
beautification  of  the  city  and  the  commemoration  of  this  im- 
portant historical  event.     [Applause.] 

"The  Founders  and  Patriots  of  1905." 

Governor  Fitch  :  While  rendering  due  credit  to  the  deeds 
of  our  ancestors,  and  holding  their  memory  in  lasting  esteem, 
our  Attorney-General  believes  also  in  the  nation  builders  of  to- 
day and  holds  a  brief  for  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  1905. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Walter  Seth 
Logan,  our  Attorney-General.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan,  Attorney-General: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  think  we  are  too  much  inclined  to 
magnify  the  glories  of  the  past  and  to  minimize  the  duties  of  the 
present.  All  honor,  I  say,  to  the  men  who  founded  these  United 
States  of  ours — to  the  men  who  hewed  their  way  through  the 
forest  and  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  ;  who  fought  savage 
beasts  and  more  savage  men  and  brought  the  light  of  civilization 
to  the  land  where  before  was  only  the  darkness  of  barbarism. 
All  honor  to  the  Founders  before  the  Revolution.  [Applause.] 
All  honor  too  to  the  Founders  since  the  Revolution — to  the  men 
who  first  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida, California  and  Texas,  Alaska  and  Samoa  and  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Panama.  [Applause.]  Honor  as  you 
will  and  must  Captain  John  Smith  and  Elder  Brewster  and  Miles 
Standish,  Governor  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Hooker,  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  and  William  Penn,  John  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  Ogle- 
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thorpe  of  Georgia,  we  mast  honor  too  Jefferson  and  Livingston 
and  Jay,  who  gave  us  Louisiana;  Jackson,  who  planted  the  flag  in 
Florida;  William  H.  Seward,  who  saved  Alaska  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  from  the  Russian  bear;  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  secured 
for  us  Hawaii;  Sampson  and  Schley,  who  won  for  us  our  foothold 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  our  own  Peerless  Dewey,  who  on 
Sunday  morning  before  breakfast  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  Philippines,  seven  thousand  miles  farther  west  than  it  had 
ever  been  planted  before,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  by  the 
matchless  strategy  of  peace  secured  for  us  Panama.  [Applause.] 

But  we  are  not  through  founding  yet,  and  the  work  of  the  pa- 
triot is  needed  as  much  in  the  year  1905  as  it  ever  was  before. 
To  make  the  United  States  that  is,  there  was  needed  institutions 
as  well  as  acres,  and  in  the  United  States  that  is  to  be,  the  insti- 
tutions will  count  for  far  more  than  acres.  The  United  States 
to-day  has  acres  to  burn,  but  it  is  short  on  institutions  adapted 
to  the  environment  of  the  new  century.     [Laughter.] 

The  patriot  of  to-day  is  the  defender  of  his  country's  estab- 
lished institutions.  The  founder  of  to-day  is  the  founder  of  new 
institutions  to  complete  and  perfect  and  adapt  to  living  condi- 
tions the  old.  Our  early  founders  fought  for  political  liberty 
and  for  the  independence  which  secured  it.  [Applause.]  Our 
later  patriots — including  the  Admiral  whom  we  are  proud  to 
honor  to-night  [applause]  fought  to  plant  the  flag  and  to  ex- 
tend its  blessings  in  new  lands  where  before  the  light  of  liberty 
had  never  shown.  [Applause.]  Their  sons  to-day  have  other 
struggles  on  their  hands,  other  questions  to  solve,  other  causes 
to  win  by  other  weapons.  To-day  we  have  to  meet  and  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  employer  to  the  employed,  of 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  of  the  educated  to  the  ignorant,  of  the  strong 
to  the  weak.  We.  have  strikes  and  lockouts  to  contend  with,  the 
transportation  question  and  public  ownership  to  grapple  with, 
socialism  to  trouble  us  and  the  grim  specter  of  anarchy  with 
dynamite  as  its  weapon  waiting  in  the  background  for  its  oppor- 
tunity. But  above  all  and  more  important  than  all  else,  we  have 
the  question  of  official  corruption  to  deal  with.  There  was  never 
anything  at  San  Juan  Hill  that  troubled  Theodore  Roosevelt  so 
much  as  the  corruption  he  found  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
when  he  became  President;  never  any  enemy  that  George  Wash- 
ington came  up  against  that  was  so  entrenched  as  the  Congres- 
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sional  and  Legislative  lobbies  in  this  year  of  grace  1905.  The 
public  welfare  was  never  in  so  much  peril  from  armed  enemy  of 
the  country  as  from  the  influence  of  the  rebates  given  and  of  the 
free  passes  issued  as  corrupting  agencies  by  twentieth  century 
railroads. 

But  we  have  our  champions  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  No 
Revolutionary  hero  deserves  better  of  his  country  than  those 
two  splendid  American  Governors,  Folk  of  Missouri  and  La  Fol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin.  William  Travers  Jerome  deserves  to  go  down 
in  history  by  the  side  of  Anthony  Wayne,  and  Orville  H.  Piatt 
died  the  other  day  as  true  a  hero  as  any  knight  of  olden  days. 
No  cleaner,  purer  and  more  farseeing  civil  administration  was 
ever  given  than  that  by  William  H.  Taft  in  the  Philippines.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

We  not  only  have  our  patriotic  leaders  to-day,  but  they  have 
patriotic  followers.  Did  not  the  people  carry  Massachusetts  and 
Minnesota  and  Missouri  at  the  last  election  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness against  the  party  vote?  Does  not  Democratic  New 
York  City  go  for  the  opposition  about  every  third  election  on  the 
questiqn  of  a  pure  government  ?  Did  not  Theodore  Roosevelt 
sweep  the  country  like  a  cyclone  in  November  last  against  an 
unblemished  candidate  and  a  party  that  many  of  us  have  served 
with  a  lifetime  of  devotion,  because  the  people  believed  that 
though  he  might  not  always  be  right  he  was  always  honest? 
[Applause.] 

The  Founders  and  Patriots  of  1905  are  perhaps  a  little  hard  to 
rouse  to  duty,  a  little  slow  to  catch  on,  but  when  roused,  when 
once  .'.wakened,  they  are  true  as  the  blade  of  Damascus  steel  and 
hew  to  quite  as  sure  a  victory.     [Applause.] 

One  word  more  about  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  I  am  done.  A 
few  days  ago  at  a  banquet  tendered  him  by  a  Democratic  organ- 
ization in  Chicago,  just  after  he  had  emerged  from  a  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  where  there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
clarify  his  vision  and  see  better  than  ever  before  into  the  true  in- 
wardness of  things,  he  said  : 

"  When  this  nation  was  created  such  a  thing  as  a  modern  cor- 
poration not  only  did  not  exist  but  could  not  be  imagined.  That 
is  especially  true  of  the  great  modern  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  A  century  ago  the  highways  of  commerce 
were  exactly  such  as  they  had  been  from  the  days  of  the  dawn  of 
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civilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Mesopotamia.  We 
now  have  the  great  highways  of  commerce  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history  we  have  a  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  people  under  the  control  of  a  private  individual 
or  a  private  corporation.  The  time  has  now  come  when  it  is 
essential  in  the  interests  of  the  public  that  there  should  be  exer- 
cised a  power  of  supervision  and  regulation  over  them.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  must  take  an  increasing 
control  over  corporations.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  halt  in  the 
steady  process  of  assuming  such  national  control,  and  the  first 
step  toward  it  should  be  the  adoption  of  a  law  conferring  upon 
some  executive  body  the  power  of  increased  supervision  and 
regulation  of  the  great  corporations  engaged  primarily  in  inter- 
state commerce — of  the  railroads.  I  believe  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  should  lodge  in  some  executive  body  the 
power  to  establish  a  maximum  rate  and  have  that  rate  go  into 
effect  immediately. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  the  action  of  such  a  body  as  I  have  spoken 
of  may  stop  far  short  of  confiscation  and  yet  do  great  damage. 
In  other  words,  I  am  well  aware  that  to  give  this  body  this  power 
means  the  possibility  that  the  power  may  be  abused. 

"That  possibility  we  must  face." 

Thus  spoke  a  man  whose  convictions  are  founded  on  vigorous 
thought  and  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  [Applause.] 
I  have  voted  against  Theodore  Roosevelt  every  time  he  has  been 
a  candidate  for  anything,  from  Assemblyman  in  Albany  to 
President  in  Washington.  I  have  been  the  devoted  follower  of 
a  party  that  has  stood  for  all  that  his  party  opposed  and  has 
opposed  all  that  his  party  stood  for.  I  have  been  a  partisan  of 
partisans  and  I  am  still  a  partisan.  But  since  I  have  read  the 
President's  speech  from  which  I  have  quoted,  and  since  I  have 
become  convinced  of  the  overpowering  earnestness  and  determi- 
nation of  the  man,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  my  President,  and  wherever  he  leads  in  this 
tremendous  fight  that  he  has  instituted  against  the  combined 
corporations  and  corrupting  influence  of  the  land  I  shall  be 
proud  to  follow  him.     [Applause.] 

They  tell  us  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  taken  up  the 
sword  for  the  railroads  and  that  the  struggle  is  now  between  the 
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President  who  represents  the  people  and  the  Senate  that  stands 
for  the  corporations.  If  the  Founders  and  the  Patriots  of  to-day 
sees  things  as  I  see  them,  they  will  take  no  uncertain  stand,  will 
seize  their  weapons,  with  no  doubtful  grasp  and  strike  with  all 
the  power  that  God  has  given  them  for  Roosevelt  and  for  right 
I  Applause.] 

In  my  judgment  this  struggle  that  is  on  to-day  between  the 
people  and  their  oppressors,  this  struggle  for  liberty  and  hu- 
manity in  1905,  exceeds  in  magnitude  and  equals  in  importance 
the  struggle  in  which  George  Washington  and  the  patriots  of 
1776  engaged  with  the  English  crown.  Of  what  value  was  it  to 
win  national  independence  and  hurl  a  king  over  the  Atlantic  if 
we  were  to  put  corporate  domination  in  the  place  of  kingly  do- 
minion? Of  what  value  wTas  it  to  substitute  the  despotism  of 
the  dollar  for  the  despotism  of  the  king?  Of  what  value  was  it 
to  win  political  freedom  only  to  become  industrial  slaves? 

I  believe  that  no  greater  peril  has  ever  confronted  this  nation 
of  ours  than  the  peril  which  now  confronts  it  in  the  shape  of  the 
monstrous  aggregations  of  wealth  and  irresponsible  power — the 
tremendous  engines  of  corruption  and  oppression — which  go 
under  the  modern  name  of  trusts.  The  kings  of  old  used  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  the  great  barons  because  they  were  too  powerful 
to  be  subjects.  We  have  got  to  cut  off  the  heads  or  trim  down 
the  proportions  of  some  of  our  modern  combinations  because 
they  are  becoming  too  dangerous  to  be  citizens. 

God  bless  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
great  work.  If  he  succeeds  in  it- — and  succeed  he  will,  for  daunt- 
less courage  and  daring  devotion  combined  with  honest  motives 
and  clear  intelligence  always  succeed — if  he  succeeds  in  it,  then 
history  will  write  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt  side  by  side  on  its  topmost  pinnacle  [applause],  and 
the  nation  which  Washington  founded  and  Lincoln  saved  will 
be  started  by  Roosevelt  on  a  career  of  prosperity  and  success  and 
happiness  such  as  the  world  has  never  known  before.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

In  honoring  the  memory  and  celebrating  the  deeds  of  the 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  long  ago,  let  us  not  fail  to  give  not 
only  well-merited  honor  but  unfaltering  support  to  the  Found- 
ers and  Patriots  of  to-day.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Fitcb  :  The  next  toast  is  "The  Women  Patriots 
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of  America."  The  ladies  are  to  be  congratulated  in  having  for 
their  champion  the  Associate  who  has  been  selected  to  respond 
to  this  sentiment. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Theodore  Gilman, 
Secretary-General  of  our  Order.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Theodore  Gilman,  Secretary-General: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  responding  to  this  toast  I  might 
speak  of  the  valorous  deeds  of  American  women  in  scenes  of 
danger  or  of  war.  I  might  refer  to  Molly  Pitcher  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  when  she  served  the  cannon  beside  which  lay  her 
lover  dead.  But  such  incidents,  however  inspiriting,  take  woman 
out  of  her  sphere  and  show  her  not  gentle  and  lovely,  but  roused 
to  heroic  action  when  all  that  was  dearest  to  her  was  in  peril. 

It  may  be  more  appropriate  to  this  occasion  and  give  us  a 
truer  picture  of  the  patriot  women  who  adorned  the  early  history 
of  our  country  if  I  take  as  my  theme  the  thought  suggested  by 
John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
written  in  his  diary  in  1778  when  he  represented  the  Colonies  at 
the  Court  of  France.  Pie  wrote:  "From  all  that  I  had  read  of 
history  and  government,  of  human  life  and  manners  (before 
coming  toFrance),  I  had  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  the  manners 
of  women  are  the  most  infallible  barometer  to  ascertain  the  de- 
gree of  morality  and  virtue  in  a  nation.  All  that  I  have  since 
read  and  all  the  observations  I  have  made  in  different  nations 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion.  The  manners  of  women  are  the 
surest  criterion  by  which  to  determine  whether  a  republican 
form  of  government  is  practicable  in  a  nation  or  not.  [Applause.] 
The  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Dutch,  all  lost  their 
public  spirit,  their  republican  principles  and  habits  and  their 
republican  forms  of  government  when  they  lost  the  modesty  and 
domestic  virtues  of  their  women.  What  havoc,  said  I  to  myself, 
would  these  (dissolute  Parisian)  manners  make  in  America? 
*  *.  *  The  foundation  of  national  morality  must  be  laid  in 
private  families." 

These  words  present  to  us  the  view  of  woman  which  John 
Adams  learned  from  his  saintly  mother  and  accomplished  wife. 
They  show  us  the  ideal  of  woman  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
history  of  this  country.  John  Adams  felt  that  it  was  not  by 
deeds  of  daring  but  by  the  home  virtues  of  women  that  the 
formation  of  the  republic  was  made  practicable.     [Applause.] 
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What  a  multitude  of  books  have  been  published,  and  the 
stream  shows  no  sign  of  diminution,  regarding  the  history,  the 
growth  and  the  making  of  our  American  nation  !  There  are 
books  having  for  their  subjects  our  American  statesmen,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  parties,  and 
almost  forgotten  topics  like  the  Committees  of  Safety  and  the 
Palatine  Immigrants.  Our  own  Order  is  not  behind  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  information  in  the  shape  of  monographs  on 
various  subjects  with  which  our  associates  are  specially  familiar. 
The  investigation  into  the  formation  of  our  nation  is  microscopic 
as  well  as  scientific. 

How  marvelous  it  is  that  there  should  be  printed  to-day  more 
books  on  the  origin  and  history  of  this  republic  than  of  any 
monarchy.  Is  it  not  because  our  republic  is  the  development 
of  a  principle  and  is  based  on  law  and  right  and  not  on  greed 
and  might  ? 

But  the  work  of  investigation  will  never  be  complete,  so  that 
the  true  history  of  the  country  may  be  written,  until  the  man- 
ners of  our  women,  from  the  first  landing  at  Jamestown  to  the 
present  day,  shall  be  understood  and  made  prominent. 

We,  perchance,  may  learn  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  early  times 
of  our  country  from  an  old  love  letter,  yellow  and  creased  with 
age,  than  we  may  from  many  speeches  and  acts  of  men  who 
were  conscious  that  they  were  before  the  public  and  felt  that 
they  must  act  well  their  part.  One  reveals  the  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  action,  and  the  other  too  often 
the  cold  abstraction  of  the  intellect. 

What  tender  fragrance,  which  time  can  never  dissipate,  lingers 
about  that  letter  of  Lady  Margaret  Winthrop  to  her  spouse,  the 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  begins,  "My  dear,  sweet 
husband,"  and  after  some  opening  sentences,  continues,  "there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  love  you,  of  which  I  will  mention  only 
two.  The  first  is  that  you  love  God  and  the  second  that  you 
love  me.  Were  these  two  wanting,  all  the  rest  would  be 
eclipsed."  Did  ever  a  troubadour  sing  a  triolet  to  his  lady  love 
more  true  and  tender  than  that?     [Applause.] 

One  has  but  to  read  the  book  recently  published,  entitled  the 
Courtship  of  Hannah  Logan,  to  learn  what  it  was  that  made  the 
society  of  the  colonies  so  pure.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Logan,    the    first    Provincial    Governor   of    Pennsylvania.      Her 
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successful  lover  was  John  Smith,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and 
he  faithfully  recounts  in  his  diary,  which  forms  the  staple  of 
the  book,  the  amorous  progress  of  his  courtship.  No  lover 
ever  loved  with  more  ardor  than  John  Smith  and  no  maiden 
ever  acted  with  sweeter  coyness  than  Hannah  Logan,  and 
through  the  love  passages  runs  a  devout  strain  of  religious 
fervor  that  puts  to  shame  the  cold  formality  of  much  of  the  re- 
ligion of  to-day. 

The  type  of  woman  of  colonial  clays  is  well  portrayed  also  in 
the  diary  of  Elizabeth  Drinker,  of  Philadelphia,  who  never  wrote 
a  word  in  the  record,  which  extended  from  her  youth  to  her  age, 
that  would  have  given  pain  to  any  of  the  many  colonial  and 
revolutionary  characters  of  whom  she  wrote. 

There  is  the  Journal  of  Sally  Wister,  and  first  in  the  long 
series  of  books  which  present  to  us  the  chaste  personality  of 
patriotic  American  women  were  the  volumes  of  the  letters  of 
Abigail  Adams  to  her  distinguished  husband,  John  Adams. 

When  these  books  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  are  read 
and  the  exalted  character  of  American  women  is  known  and 
appreciated  then  only  can  the  true  history  of  our  country  be 
written,  then  only  can  we  understand  the  genesis  of  the  American 
republic.  [Applause.]  Then  only  can  we  appreciate  the  words 
of  John  Adams  that  what  made  the  American  republic  practi- 
cable in  this  country  was  the  modesty  and  domestic  virtues  of 
the  consort  dames  of  the  founders  and  patriots  of  America. 
[Applause.] 

Governor  Fitch  (to  General  Grant,  who  had  meanwhile 
arrived):  General,  we  have  held  the  fort  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  until  your  arrival.  There  may  have  been  some  suffering 
during  the  siege,  but  no  casualties,  and  no  desertions  have  been 
announced.     [Laughter.] 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  now  the  honor  of  introducing 
to  you  the  first  Governor-General  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  America  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  the  Order,  Brigadier-General  Frederick  Dent 
Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  assigned'  to  respond  for  "  The 
Army."     [Great  applause.] 
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Brigadier-General  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  U.  S.  A.: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
greeting,  although  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting.  I 
thought  you  had  all  gone  home  and  that  I  would  have  nothing 
to  say. 

.  I  feel  very  much  like  a  Founder  and  Patriot  in  truth  this 
evening,  coming  from  the  exhibition  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  of  the  Military  Athletic  League.  I  witnessed  some  very 
line  movements  of  troops,  which  I  enjoyed  extremely,  and  I  feel 
♦i*  Admiral  Coghlan  must  have  felt  last  night  when  he  had 
charge  of  the  review.  The  Admiral  must  have  been  delighted 
with  the  exercises  of  the  blue  jackets  and  marines,  as  I  was 
with  the  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery.  The  exhibition  which 
the  sailors  gave  was  excellent.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
fired  a  live-inch  gun  was  remarkable,  one  gun  crew  firing 
twenty-two  times  and  the  second  crew  twenty-one  times  a  min- 
ute. The  soldiers  made  me  feel  proud,  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
witnessed  a  finer  exhibition  of  military  exercises  than  those 
given  to-night  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

I  have  always  had  most  pleasant  recollections  of  this  Associa- 
tion, not  only  because  of  the  delightful  acquaintances  made 
among  its  members,  but  because  I  was  its  first  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  I  am  proud  to  know  that  I  have  been  succeeded  by  so 
distinguished  a  gentleman  as  Admiral  Dewey.  [Applause.]  I 
hope  that  Admiral  Coghlan  will  also  at  some  future  time  be  at 
the  head  of  this  Association. 

I  know  that  it  is  now  late,  and  that  you  have  listened  to  many 
tloquent  speakers,  and  I  am  not  much  at  speech  making,  so  I 
shall  say  but  little.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  generally 
follow  Admiral  Coghlan  on  the  list  of  speakers  and  collect  and 
take  advantage  of  his  points,  which  I  simply  elaborate.  [Laugh- 
ter.] The  only  way  he  gets  the  advantage  of  me  is  when  he 
sings  a  song.  [Laughter.]  I  did  not  inherit  a  musical  taste 
from  my  father.  It  is  said  that  he  knew  two  tunes — one  was 
Yankee  Doodle  and  the  other  was  not.  [Laughter.]  I  think  I 
should  get  the  Admiral  to  teach  me  to  sing. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  patience  and  cordial  greeting  and 
I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  your  next  meeting,  and  I 
promise  to  come  more  promptly  the  next  time. 

I  again  thank  you  for  your  kind  reception.     [Applause.] 
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Governor  Fitch:  The  regular  speeches  are  now  ended.  We 
have  in  reserve  some  eloquent  volunteers  who  are  ready  to  be 
drafted  [laughter],  but  as  it  is  now  midnight  and  it  is  Saturday 
evening,  and- some  of  the  Associates  are  clergymen,  we  shall 
have  to  dispense  with  further  speaking,  and  I  now  declare  this 
banquet  adjourned,  hoping  you  have  all  enjoyed  yourselves. 
[Applause.] 
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Ladies    and     Gentlemen     and     Associates   of    the     Order     of    the 
Founders   and  Patriots   of  America. 

At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  colonists  to  New  England, 
the  whole  of  that  country  and  a  considerable  part  to  the  north 
and  west  and  south  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  Algonquin  family 
of  Indians.  In  the  midst  of  the  Algonquin  territory,  and  occupy- 
ing the  lake  country  of  New  York  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
State  and  part  of  New  Hampshire  and  western  Connecticut,  was 
a  family  composed  at  first  of  five  confederate  tribes  known  as 
the  Five  Nations,  and  afterwards  as  the  Six  Nations,  when  they 
were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras,  and  these  confederate  tribes 
were  called  the  Iroquois.  These  tribes,  as  the  Six  Nations,  were 
the  Mohawks,  the  Cayugas,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the 
Senecas  and  the  Tuscaroras.  They  were  all  warlike  and  power- 
ful and  had  to  do   with   most  of  the   Indian    wars  at  the  time. 

There  were  at  this  time  three  very  powerful  and  warlike  tribes 
in  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  portion  of  New  England, 
who  occupied  the  whole  country  from  Rhode  Island  to  the 
Hudson.  These  were  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Pequots,  who 
lived  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  Mohawks,  who  lived 
on  the  west  of  it. 

At  this  time  the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Con- 
necticut presented  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  large  and  capable 
nations  in  a  state  of  abject  fear  and  submission  to  two  powerful 
and  savage  tribes  who  were  their  implacable  enemies. 

Those  tribes  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Connecticut  col- 
ony were  subject  to  the  Pequots,  a  branch  of  the  Mohawks,  who 
occupied  the  country  from  the  Connecticut  River  and  a  little 
beyond  it  towards  the  east.  They  had  seceded  from  an  inland 
tribe  and  had  come  d.own  the  Connecticut  River  some  time  be- 
fore from  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  had  conquered 
the  tribes  who  lived  on  the  route  to  their  journey,  one  after  an- 
other, making  them  all  tributary.  The  name  "  Pequot  "  in  the 
Indian  language  means  "destroyers/'  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  given  them  by  their  less   powerful  enemies.     Taking  pos- 


session  of  the  best  lands,  they  drove  out  the  original  tribes 
with  great  cruelty  and  established  themselves  along  the  coast 
from  Nehantic  on  the  west  to  Rhode  Island  on  the  east.  They 
made  their  principal  settlement  on  and  about  the  river  which 
they  called  the  Pequot  River,  now  known  as  the  Thames, 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Connecticut.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  permanently  settled  there  than  a  part  of  the  tribe,  who 
afterwards  called  themselves  the  Mohegans,  revolted  from  them. 
They  had  been  previously  throughly  disaffected,  and  when  they 
broke  away  from  the  Pequots  they  became  not  only  their  enemy 
but  their  rival.  They  established  themselves  west  of  the  Pequots 
in  the  lower  Connecticut  valley.  They  were  a  small  but  very 
brave  tribe.  Their  head  sachem  was  Uncas,  who,  although  he 
had  through  both  his  father  and  his  mother  the  royal  blood  of 
the  Pequots  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tatobam,  their 
former  sachem,  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  his  native  tribe. 
He  was  very  friendly  to  the  white  settlers,  hoping  that  they  would 
form  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Pequots.  North  of  the 
Pequots  were  the  miserable  villages  of  the  Nipmucks. 

The  Narragansetts  occupied  the  western  shores  of  the  country 
from  Narragansett  Bay  to  the  Pawtucket  River.  They  held  the 
whole  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  part  of  Long  Island.  They  were 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  Their  head  Sachems 
were  Canonicus  and  Miantonomo.  They  held  in  partial  subjec- 
tion the  Niantics  near  Point  Judith,  whose  head  sachem  was 
Ninigret.  They  were  a  large  and  most  formidable  tribe,  warlike, 
brave  and  ferocious.  They  asserted  their  pre-eminence  in  New 
England  and  were  fast  gaining  control  throughout  that  territory. 
They  had  the  reputation  of  being  of  superior  warlike  ability 
and  were  the  only  tribe  who  were  able  to  resist  the  Pequots. 
They  had  preserved  their  independence  with  great  difficulty, 
and  between  these  two  tribes  a  bitter  feud  existed. 

The  scattered  tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  were 
tributary  to  the  Mohawks.  If  they  neglected  to  pay  the  tribute, 
the  Mohawks  fell  upon  them  without  mercy.  The  Nipmucks 
and  Mohegans  were  only  able  to  insure  forbearance  by  a  yearly 
payment  of  blackmail.  Each  summer  two  Mohawk  elders  came, 
perfectly  secure  in  the  fear  which  their  name  inspired,,  and  seized 
the  tribute  of  weapons  and  wampum  and  proclaimed  the  last 
harsh  edict  issued  by  the  savage   council  "at   Onondaga.     Their 


visits  were  nowhere  more  unwelcome  than  among  the  Mohegans, 
who  were  ground  down  between  the  Mohawks  and  the  Pequots. 
As  soon  as  the  Connecticut  Indians  discovered  their  approach, 
an  alarm  was  sounded  from  hill  to  hill.  If  the  Indians  when 
pressed  could  not  escape  to  their  town  forts,  they  would  in- 
variably fly  to  the  colonists  for  shelter.  Not  infrequently  the 
Mohawks  would  follow  them  in  their  flight,  pressing  on  them  so 
closely  as  often  to  kill  them  in  the  houses  of  the  colonists  in  the 
presence  of  the  family.  The  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  River 
country  believed  that  with  their  guns  the  white  men  were  in- 
vincible, and  they  hoped  that  under  such  protection  the  Pequots 
and  the  Mohawks  would  no  longer  be  able  to  oppress  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  Pequots  were  the 
strongest  and  most  formidable  tribe  in  this  section.  Their  chief 
sachem  was  Sassacus.  They  raided  the  Dutch  settlements,  made 
war  against  the  Narragansetts,  and  by  their  conquests  struck 
terror  into  the  less  powerful  tribes,  over  whom  they  had  gained 
dominion  by  their  exactions  and  extreme  cruelties.  They  had 
been  entirely  unaffected  by  the  great  pestilence  which  had  killed 
so  many  Indians  in  1616  and  1617,  and  which  had  swept  out  of 
existence  an  entire  family  of  Algonquins,  known  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts tribe,  who  were  said  to  have  been  able  to  muster  as 
many  as  3000  fighting  men,  The  pestilence  had  also  seriously 
affected  many  other  tribes.  There  were  two  of  these  pestilences, 
one  in  1617,  which  was  infectious  but  the  exact  nature  of  it  is 
unknown,  while  that  of  1633  and  1634  was  undoubtedly  smallpox. 

At  first  the  settlers  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  Indians. 
The  treaty  made  by  the  English  with  Massasoit  was  most  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  the  Wampanoags  and  kept  on  both  sides 
during  54  years.  The  smaller  tribes  of  Massachusetts  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites  because  they  wished  their 
aid  in  case  of  war  with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Tarran- 
tines.  It  was  only  when  the  English  began  to  leave  the  coast 
for  the  interior  and  commenced  to  aid  the  weaker  tribes,  some 
of  whom  had  appealed  to  them  for  protection  in  1631,  that  the 
Pequots  arose  in  open  hostility  against  them. 

It  has  been  asserted  many  times  that  the  dislike  of  the  Indians 
to  the  whites,  and  their  savagery,  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
their  lands  were  taken  without  equivalent  by  the  English.  The 
Rev.  Increase  Mather,  writing  upon  this  subject,  says:      "  The 


English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this  colony,  but  what 
was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  proprie- 
tors." However  small  the  compensation  which  the  Indian  re- 
ceived for  the  land,  it  was,  as  a  general  thing,  all  that  the  land 
was  then  worth,  and  it  would  never  have  been  of  any  greater 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  they 
were  treated  fairly,  a  law  was  made  by  the  colonial  government 
"  that  no  one  should  purchase,  or  receive  a  gift  of  any  lands 
of  the  Indians,  without  the  knowledge  and  allowance  of  the 
Court,  and  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  per  acre  for  all  that  should 
be  so  bought  was  imposed."  It  was  also  provided  by  law  that 
if  any  lands  had  been  taken  from  the  Indians  without  a  proper 
equivalent,  the  offenders  should  be  forced  to  surrender  them  to 
the  Indians  again,  beside  paying  a  fine  to  the  colony,  so  that  the 
complaint  was  frequently  made  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 
there  was  no  justice  except  for  the  Indian. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  the  contempt  which  the  In- 
dians sometimes  showed  to  the  whites  grew.  When  the  whites 
first  arrived,  the  Indians  were  astonished  to  see  men  with  a  differ- 
ent colored  skin  from  themselves,  with  great  prowess,  owing 
to  weapons  with  which  the3r  were  entirely  unfamiliar,  and  looked 
upon  them  as  creatures  of  different  flesh  and  blood  from  them- 
selves, with  a  prowess  which  it  was  useless  to  try  to  combat. 
But  after  awhile  they  saw  that  the  white  men  were  as  susceptible 
to  wounds  and  pain  and  other  injuries  as  themselves,  and  that 
their  own  race  was  physically  superior. 

The  Pequots  were  a  very  treacherous  tribe.  It  was  not  always 
easy  to  catch  them  red-handed,  but  their  enmity  to  the  whites 
became  more  and  more  manifest  as  the  country  became  more 
settled.  They  made  treaties  with  the  English,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  peace  and  friendship,  but  with  the  intent  of  lulling  them  into 
security.  As  soon  as  a  treaty  was  made  they  began  to  study  how 
they  might  evade  its  provisions,  and  find  an  excuse  or  a  plausible 
pretext  for  breaking  it.  They  studied  how  they  might  lay  infrac- 
tions of  it  at  the  door  of  some  one  else  and  give  cause  for  an 
attack  on  an  innocent  tribe,  weaker  than  themselves.  Whatever 
their  policy  was,  treachery  was  always  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

They  were  renowned  throughout  New  England  for  their 
bravery,  their  extreme  cruelty  and  their  ferocity.  They  de- 
lighted in  torture  of  every  kind,  which  was  always  inflicted  with 
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a  fiendish  pleasure,  and  when  they  had  learned  English  enough 
to  do  so  they  recited  to  their  maimed  captives  in  detail  all  the 
lOftures  they  intended  to  inflict  upon  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
more  terrible  by  anticipation. 

They  were  really  a  great  people,  strongly  fortified,  cruel  and 
warlike,  well  furnished  with  all  the  Indian  weapons  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  The  tortures  which  they  inflicted  were  terrible, 
both  on  their  Indian  enemies  and  on  the  colonists.  Some  of 
them  they  flayed  alive,  others  they  roasted  alive,  cutting  out  bits 
of  the  roasted  flesh  of  their  victims  and  forcing  it  down  their 
throats  while  they  were  still  living,  and  inflicting  many  other 
tortures  equally  horrible. 

At  first  the  Indians  had  no  practice  of  scalping.  Their  method 
of  showing  their  victory  over  their  enemies  was  to  cut  off  their 
hands  and  feet,  because  it  was  a  sure  method  of  killing,  and  also 
because,  by  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet  only,  they  could  pro- 
long the  torture  which  they  wished  them  to  suffer.  They  were 
encouraged  in  the  practice  of  scalping  by  the  French,  who, 
when  they  became  skillful  in  doing  it,  sent  an  expert  scalper  to 
France  and  introduced  him  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  declared 
that  he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed  and  scalped  over  ioo 
Englishmen. 

The  Pequots  seem  to  have  had  some  superstition  that  they 
should  meet  with  great  danger  from  the  whites,  that  their  power 
over  other  tribes  would  be  reduced  b)'  them,  or  that  the  tribes 
now  in  complete  subjection  to  them  would  seek  the  whites  as 
allies,  which  they  did,  so  that  their  enmity  to  the  colonists  became 
continually  more  and  more  open,  until  at  length  they  were  sure 
they  could  overcome  them  as  they  had  done  the  Indians,  or 
better,  exterminate  them  altogether. 

In  1633  they  numbered  at  least  700  warriors,  and  at  that  time 
the  colonists  numbered  less  than  200.  They  were  a  very  proud 
race  and  were  constantly  asserting,  "We  are  Pequots  and  have 
killed  Englishmen  and  can  kill  them  as  mosquitos,  and  we  will 
go  to  Connecticut  and  kill  the  men,  women  and  children,  and 
carry  away  their  horses,  cows  and  hogs." 

As  early  as  1630  complaints  of  the  Pequots  had  been  made  to 
the  Governor  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  not  until  1634  that  they 
began  to  be  so  troublesome  as  to  cause  anxiety. 

In  1633  Captain  Stone  of  Virginia,  with  a  crew  of  seven  men, 


and  Captain  John  Norton,  who  was  either  associated  with  him 
in  trade  or  was  a  passenger,  were  going  up  the  Connecticut 
river  in  a  small  vessel  to  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  their  station  at 
Hartford.  They  were  killed  by  the  Pequots  and  their  boat  sunk 
and  their  goods  stolen.  Captain  Stone's  reputation  among  the 
colonists  was  not  good.  He  had  committed  some  outrages 
against  the  Dutch  and  was  even  accused  of  piracy.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  some  trouble  with  the  Pequots,  and  when 
they  were  called  to  account  for  the  murder  they  claimed  that  it 
had  been  committed  in  self  defence.  The  magistrates  accepted 
their  excuses  conditionally,  but  demanded  that  the  murderers 
should  be  given  up,  which  the  Pequots  promised  but  did  not  do. 
They  insisted  that  only  two  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
murder  were  left,  the  leader  having  been  killed  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  rest  having  died  of  smallpox,  and  the  claim  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  pressed  against  them  with  any  great  energy. 

In  1634  the  Pequots  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Dutch 
and  were  also  menaced  by  the  Narragansetts.  They  could  not 
afford  to  be  at  the  same  time  on  bad  terms  with  the  English,  and 
sent  an  embassy  to  Boston  to  seek  an  alliance  with  them.  They 
promised  to  give  up  the  two  surviving  murderers,  to  pay  a  large 
tribute  of  furs  and  wampum,  and  to  grant  all  the  land  needed 
by  the  settlers  in  Connecticut.  A  treaty  for  friendly  commerce 
was  made  and  the  English  promised  to  send  a  ship  to  trade  with 
them.  They  also  promised  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Narragansetts.  This  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  as  the  Pequots  were  no  longer  hampered  by 
war  or  the  fear  of  it,  they  paid  no  further  attention  to  their 
promises  to  the  colonists.  The  murderers  were  not  given  up 
and  the  tribute  of  furs  and  wampum  was  not  paid. 

In  1635  a  small  fort  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  by  Lyon  Gardiner,  a  Scotch  engineer,  who  had  been 
brought  over  by  the  younger  Winthrop  when  he  came  to  act  as 
Governor  of  the  territory.  Lieutenant  Gardiner  had  had  some 
military  experience  in  the  Low  Countries  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  was  considered  a  very  skillful  man.  Around  this 
fort  a  few  colonists  had  collected,  and  the  garrison  of  the  fort 
consisted  at  first  of  only  20  men.  The  place  was  called  Saybrook 
from  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook,  to  whom  the  territory 
had  been  granted.      It  was  well  understood  by  the  Indians  that 
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the  fort  at  Saybrook  was  a  part  of  a  general  system  adopted  by 
the  colonists  who  were  endeavoring  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  country,  and  they  directed  their  attacks  upon  it.  In  the  fall 
of  1635,  and  through  the  following  winter,  squads  of  Pequotswere 
lurking  in  the  forest  about  the  fort,  never  attempting  to  take  it, 
but  watching  to  murder  and  scalp  anyone  who  might  be  passing 
or  who  might  have  come  out  of  the  fort  unguarded. 

In  the  same  year,  1635,  parties  went  overland  from  Massachu- 
setts and  settled  Windsor  on  the  Connecticut  River,  above  the 
Dutch  fort  at  Hartford,  and  about  the  same  time  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield  were  settled.  The  Pequots  interfered  in  every  way 
with  the  emigrants  going  overland  and  rendered  trade  by  sea 
very  dangerous.  In  this  year  two  English  castaways  were 
killed  by  the  Pequots  on  Block  Island,  and  other  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  English  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 

In  July,  1636,  the  Indians  at  Block  Island,  which  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Narragansetts,  killed  John  Oldham,  one 
of  a  party  of  traders  from  Massachusetts,  with  all  his  company 
(how  many  is  not  known),  in  the  most  treacherous  way.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  adventurous  of  the  colonists 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Indians  on  a  large 
scale.  He  came  with  a  boat  to  Block  Island  to  trade.  The 
Indians  came  into  his  boat  under  the  pretence  of  trading,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity,  knocked  him  on  the  head  and 
endeavored  to  make  off  with  the  boat,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
Captain  of  a  passing  vessel,  John  Gallup,  who,  seeing  that  the 
boat  was  in  inexpert  hands,  captured  it,  killing  some  of  the 
Indians.  John  Oldham  was  a  man  of  good  ability  but  of  bad 
temper.  He  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  which  was 
the  reason  why  he  was  killed  and  his  goods  stolen.  He  had 
with  him  fifty  pounds  in  gold  pieces.  Some  of  these  the  Indians 
used  as  ornaments,  making  holes  through  them  so  as  to  wear 
them  around  their  necks,  and  some  of  them  they  sold  to  the 
Dutch  at  a  price  far  below  their  value.  For  this  deed  the 
Indians  professed  to  be  penitent,  offered  to  make  reparation  and 
promised  to  deliver  up  the  murderers,  who  were  believed  to  be 
some  of  their  principal  men;  but  they  did  not  keep  any  of  these 
promises. 

The  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay  determined  to  avenge  the 
murder.     They  first  sent  an   embassy    to  -Canonicus,    the    chief 
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sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  whom  the  Block  Island  Indians 
were  subject.  The  Governor  demanded  of  Canonicus  that  he 
should  give  up  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  and  John  Oldham 
and  surrender  the  goods  which  had  been  taken  from  the  two 
vessels.  On  the  return  of  the  embassy  the)'-  reported  that  they 
believed  the  old  sachem  to  be  not  only  honest  but  very  kindly 
disposed.  He  sent  word  to  the  Governor  that  he  had  sent 
Miantonomo  with  a  very  strong  force  to  punish  the  Block  Island- 
ers. Notwithstanding  this,  Massachusetts  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  under  Captain  Endicott,  with  Captain  Turner  and 
Captain  Underhill  and  ioo  well  equipped  men  in  three  vessels. 
The  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Governor  Vane,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Governor  Winthrop.  The  commission  was  to  land  on 
Block  Island  and  kill  all  the  Indians  they  could  find,  but  to  spare 
the  women  and  children  and  bring  them  away  captive,  and  then 
to  go  to  the  Pequots  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
and  a  thousand  fathoms  of  wampum  in  reparation  and  some  of 
their  children  as  hostages,  and  if  they  refused,  to  take  them  by 
force. 

They  sailed  on  August  24th,  1636,  taking  two  Indian  guides 
with  them,  and  arrived  at  Block  Island  on  the  31st.  They 
found  two  large  settlements,  three  miles  apart,  and  about  sixty 
wigwams.  Coming  to  anchor  before  the  island,  they  saw  only 
one  Indian,  walking  on  the  shore.  Knowing  their  treachery, 
they  went  ashore  in  a  shallop  with  a  dozen  armed  soldiers  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  landing  place  50  or  60  Indians 
appeared  and  attacked  them  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  wind 
was  so  strong  that  they  did  not  dare  land  from  the  boat,  but 
waded  to  the  shore  in  water  up  to  their  waists,  when  the  Indians 
fled  and  left  all  their  supplies  and  provisions  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  defend  either  themselves  or  their  houses.  The  next 
day  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  found,  as  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  swamps.  The  day  was  spent  in  burning  and 
destroying  the  property  they  found.  They  did  no  damage  to 
the  plantation  that  day,  but  the  next  day  they  burned  it.  They 
then  crossed  to  the  main  land  to  demand  that  the  Pequots 
should  deliver  up  the  murderers,  who.  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  refuge  with  them.  They  demanded  to  see  Sassacus  or 
some  of  the  other  sachems,  and  were  told  that  they  were  away 
from  home.     Afterwards  the  messenger  acknowledged  that  they 
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were  not  away,  and  said  that  they  would  soon  appear.  After  a 
long  delay  and  many  excuses,  it  was  found  that  the  Indians  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  and  were  burying  their 
movable  possessions  and  preparing  to  fight.  They  finally  said 
plainly  that  they  had  no  intention  of  holding  a  parley,  and  the 
soldiers  then  attacked  them,  went  to  their  town  and  burned  all 
their  wigwams,  destroyed  their  canoes,  dug  up  the  goods  they 
had  buried  and  spoiled  their  property  as  far  as  they  could.  As 
the  corn  had  not  been  harvested,  they  could  not  destroy  it,  but 
they  did  as  much  damage  to  it  as  possible.  The  next  day  they 
went  ashore  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  wigwams  and  canoes  which  they  found 
there.  The  expedition  arrived  in  Boston  in  September  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  having  had  only  one  man  wounded 
and  having  killed  a  number  of  Indians. 

This  attack  on  the  Pequots  only  enraged  them  and  incited 
them  to  further  outrages.  They  earnestly  solicited  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
English,  representing  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  come 
to  an  open  fight  with  the  colonists,  but  that  they  should  lie  in 
ambush  and  shoot  them  as  they  walked  about  and  fire  their 
houses  and  barns  and  kill  their  cattle,  so  that  they  should  either 
be  exterminated  or  forced  to  leave  the  country,  while  the  Indians 
would  not  be  exposed  to  any  great  risk.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
hereditary  enmity  of  the  Narragansetts  against  the  Pequots, 
these  arguments  came  very  near  being  successful,  as  they  waited 
some  time  before  making  their  decision  and  probably  would 
have  made  it  in  favor  of  the  Pequots,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
great  friendship  for  Captain  Mason,  and  the  arguments  of  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  colonial  government 
aware  of  the 'threatened  conspiracy  against  them.  The  magis- 
trates of  Massachusetts  so  earnestly  solicited  his  mediation  with 
the  Narragansetts  that  at  the  risk  of  his  life  Williams  went  to 
these  Indians  while  the  Pequot  deputies  were  there  urging  the 
alliance  with  their  tribe,  and  dissuaded  the  Narragansetts  from 
making  any  alliance  with  them.  Afterwards,  in  October,  1636, 
when  the  Pequots  had  committed  many  outrages,  Roger 
Williams  persuaded  the  Narragansett  chief,  Miantonomo,  with 
the  two  sons  of  Canonicus  and  a  number  of  other  adherents,  to 
go  to  Boston  and  conclude  with  the  authorities  there  a  treaty  of 
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perpetual  peace  and  alliance  with  the  colonists,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  neither  party  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots.  The  treaty  was  made  by 
Williams  and  written  in  English,  and  as  the  magistrates  could 
not  explain  it  to  the  Indians,  Williams  was  sent  to  do  so,  which 
he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  On  account  of  the  in- 
valuable services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Massachusetts 
colony  in  the  case  of  the  Pequots,  it  was  proposed  that  Williams 
should  be  recalled  from  banishment  and  that  some  distinguished 
mark  of  appreciation  should  be  given  to  him,  but  the  project 
was  defeated  and  the  subject  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Mohegans  were  also  solicited  by  the  Pequots  to  join  the 
combination  against  the  English,  but  their  chief,  Uncas,  was 
friendly  to  the  whites  and  prevented  it. 

Having  failed  in  forming  any  alliance  with  the  other  tribes, 
the  Pequot  chiefs  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  They 
attacked  the  fort  at  Saybrook  and  murdered  and  savagely  tor- 
tured a  number  of  the  whites  in  that  vicinity,  keeping  the  fort 
in  an  almost  constant  state  of  siege,  and  spreading  terror 
throughout  the  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  the  Saybrook  fort  there  was  a 
house  garrisoned  by  soldiers.  They  were  specially  charged  not 
to  go  beyond  musket  shot  of  the  house,  but  three  of  them  did. 
The  Indians  took  two  of  the  three  alive  ;  the  third  escaped  to  the 
fort  very  badly  wounded.  The  next  day  the  English  deserted 
the  house  and  went  to  the  fort,  whereupon  the  Indians  burned 
the  house  and  two  other  houses  in  the  vicinity,  but  were  kept  off 
from  the  fort  by  the  discharge  of  large  guns. 

Foraging  parties  were  always  in  danger  of  attack.  Some  men 
who  were  in  vessels  went  ashore  to  load  corn,  when  they  were 
set  upon,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  corn  and  take 
to  their  arms.  One  Indian  was  killed  and  two  of  the  English 
wounded.  The  Indians  then  attempted  to  take  the  vessel,  but 
were  driven  off.  The  following  day,  men  going  to  collect  hay 
were  attacked  and  one  man  taken,  whom  they  roasted  alive. 
They  shot  another  with  five  arrows  and  he  died  after  fourteen 
days  of  great  agony.     The  rest  of  the  party  escaped. 

Winthrop's  Journal  gives  the  following  account  of  the  murder 
of  John  Tilley,  who  was  a  Windsor  man :  "  About  the  middle  of 
October,  1636,  John   Tilley,  master  of  a  bark  coming  down  the 
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Connecticut  River,  went  on  shore  in  a  canoe  three  miles  above 
the  fort  at  Saybrook  to  kill  fowl,  and  having  shot  off  his  piece, 
many  Indians  arose  out  of  the  covert  and  took  him  and  killed 
another  who  was  in  the  canoe.  This  Tilley  was  a  very  stout 
man  and  of  great  understanding.  They  cut  off  his  hands  and 
after  cut  off  his  feet.  He  lived  three  days  after  his  hands  were 
cut  off,  and  themselves  confessed  that  he  was  a  stout  man  be- 
cause he  cried  not  in  his  torture." 

In  February,  the  Lieutenant  at  the  fort  at  Saybrook  with  ten 
soldiers  went  to  fire  the  weeds  on  the  meadows  to  fit  them  for 
mowing.  Presently  he  started  three  Indians,  who  led  him  into 
an  ambush,  where  there  were  several  hundred  savages.  They 
killed  three  of  the  soldiers  and  wounded  one  so  badly  that  he 
died  when  he  arrived  at  the  fort.  The  eight  fought  with  their 
swords  and  got  under  the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  the  fort. 
The  Indians  then  besieged  the  fort. 

Lieutenant  Gardiner,  who  had  built  the  fort,  commanded  it, 
and  through  that  long,  dreary  winter  he  was  obliged  to  be  on 
his  guard  day  and  night,  and  to  prohibit  any  one  going  out  of 
the  fort  without  special  permission  or  escort. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1636-37  the  Connecticut  towns  were 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  Men  going  to  work  were 
horribly  mangled  and  in  one  case  roasted  alive. 

A  shallop  going  down  the  Connecticut  with  three  men  rowing 
was  attacked.  One  man  was  shot  through  the  head  and  fell 
from  the  boat.  They  took  the  two  others,  cut  them  in  two 
lengthwise,  and  hung  the  pieces  of  their  bodies  on  trees  by  the 
river-side,  so  that  the  English  should  be  sure  to  see  them,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  boat. 

On  March  7th,  1637,  they  killed  six  colonists  and  took  seven 
prisoners  on  the  Connecticut  River,  whom  they  afterwards 
tortured  to  death. 

The  danger  had  become  so  great  that  the  Council  ordered 
that  no  man  should  go  to  work  in  the  fields  or  should  go  on  a 
journey,  however  short,  or  even  to  church,  without  being  armed. 
A  guard  of  14  or  15  soldiers  was  appointed  for  every  night,  the 
drum  being  beat  when  they  went  to  the  watch.  Everyman 
was  ordered  to  have  his  arms  where  he  could  get  them  at 
the  very  shortest  notice  when  an  alarm  was  given.  The  Court 
ordered   that  "  every    plantation   shali  have  a   muster   once   a 
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month."  Officers  to  drill  the  men  were  appointed,  and  every 
absentee  from  the  muster,  as  well  as  any  one  who  neglected  to 
keep  his  gun  in  good  order,  was  fined  two  shillings.  In  the 
spring  of  1636  it  had  been  ordered  that  "every  soldier  shall  al- 
ways have  ready  for  inspection  by  the  constable  two  pounds  of 
powder  and  twenty  pounds  of  lead."  The  town  of  Windsor  was 
obliged  to  surround  itself  with  a  palisado  and  be  at  all  times 
during  the  day  or  night  prepared  for  assault. 

On  April  10th,  Massachusetts  sent  Captain  Underhill  with  a 
company  of  twenty  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Saybrook. 
The  Pequots,  after  this  reinforcement,  finding  that  they  could 
accomplish  nothing  by  the  siege  of  the  fort,  determined  on  an 
attack  on  Wethersfield,  and  having  made  an  alliance  with  the 
neighboring  Indians,  200  of  them  attacked  the  town  on  April 
23d,  1637,  killing  nine  persons,  among  whom  were  a  woman  and 
a  child.  They  drove  away  some  horses  and  cattle,  killed  some 
of  them,  and  took  two  young  women  prisoners.  At  this  time 
Captain  Mason,  Sergeant  Seeley  and  five  others  were  at  Say- 
brook.  100  of  these  Indians  came  down  the  Connecticut  River 
in  three  canoes.  They  put  poles  in  the  canoes  and  hung  the 
clothes  of  the  dead  persons  on  them  and  passed  the  fort  at  Say- 
brook  in  great  triumph.  From  the  fort  a  cannon  shot  was  fired 
at  them,  which  struck  one  of  the  canoes  and  so  frightened  them 
that  they  landed  from  their  canoes,  abandoned  them  and  ran 
away.  A  report,  which  proved  to  be  false,  was  circulated  by 
the  Pequots  at  this  time,  that  they  had  slain  60  men  in  this  raid. 

The  Indians  had  now  killed  no  less  than  30  of  the  Connecticut 
colonists,  who,  all  told,  numbered  not  more  250  men.  It  was 
very  plain  that  if  a  single  tribe  could  without  condign  punishment 
commit  such  outrages,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  Indians, 
now  friendly,  would  either  join  those  who  were  hostile  or  would 
commence  some  savage  barbarity  on  their  own  account. 
There  were  1000  fighting  men  among  the  Pequots,  and  if  they 
could  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  other  tribes  the  colonists 
could  easily  have  been  exterminated. 

It  was  the  massacre  at  Wethersfleld  which  finally  decided  the 
English  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

On  Monday,  May  1st,  1637,  the  General  Court  of  the  federated 
towns  at  Hartford  made  the  following  record  :  "It  is  ordered 
that  there  shall  be  an   offensive   war  against  the   Pequots,   and 
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there  shall  be  ninety  men  levied  out  of  the  three  plantations  of 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield."  This  was  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  colony.  42  were  to  come  from  Hartford..  30  from 
Windsor,  and  18  from  Wethersfield.  Hartford  was  to  furnish 
14  and  Windsor  6  suits  of  armor.  Every  soldier  was  to  furnish 
one  pound  of  powder,  four  of  shot,  twenty  bullets  and  a  light 
musket,  "if  he  could."  They  were  also  instructed  to  take  a 
barrel  of  powder  from  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  The  supplies  nec- 
essary for  the  expedition  were  also  levied  on  each  town.  Wind- 
sor was  to  furnish  a  supply  of  60  bushels  of  corn,  50  pieces  of 
pork,  30  pounds  of  rice  and  4  cheeses.  Hartford,  84  bushels  of 
corn,  3  firkins  of  suet,  2  firkins  of  butter,  4  bushels  of  oatmeal, 
2  bushels  of  peas,  500  pounds  of  fish,  2  bushels  of  salt.  Wethers- 
field, 1  bushel  of  Indian  beans  and  36  bushels  of  corn.  The 
corn  was  to  be  ground  and  one-half  of  it  was  to  be  made  into 
biscuits.  There  was  ordered  "  one  hogshead  of  good  beer  for 
the  Captain  and  minister  and  sick  men,  and  if  there  be  only 
three  or  four  gallons  of  strong  water,  two  gallons  of  sack."  The 
expedition  was  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  John  Mason.  By 
May  10th  the  ninety  men  had  been  raised. 

Connecticut  had  appealed  for  aid  to  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  in  a  special  session  of  the  General  Court,  which  met 
on  Monday,  May  1st,  1637,  in  which  no  other  business  was  trans- 
acted, a  levy  of  men  was  ordered  to  aid  the  Connecticut  colonists, 
and  600  pounds  sterling  voted  for  their  maintenance.  Massachu- 
setts agreed  to  raise  160  men,  who  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Captain  Patrick.  Plymouth  was  to  send  50  men.  They  induced 
'  some  of  the  Narragansetts  and  some  of  the  minor  tribes  to  join 
them.  Thirty  of  these  men  were  to  be  sent  for  land  service,  and 
as  many  others  as  were  required  to  man  the  vessels. 

Massachusetts  was  at  this  time  agitated  by  the  Antinomiau 
controversy.  At  the  present  day  such  a  discussion  would  be  dis- 
missed at  once  as  trivial,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  combined 
with  a  political  issue  which  gave  it  importance.  The  theological 
struggle  was  between  Ann  Hutchinson  and  John  Wilson.  The 
political  one  was  between  Vane  and  Winthrop.  Both  wished  to 
secure  John  Cotton,  who  at  that  time  sympathized  with  those 
who  accepted  a  "covenant  of  grace,"  and  insisted  that  the  others 
were  under  a  u  covenant  of  works."  On  the  17th  of  January 
a  solemn   fast  had  been   ordered  on  account  of  the  miserable 
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state  of  the  churches  and  the  growing  Pequot  troubles  and  the 
dissensions  at  home.  In  the  sermon  of  that  day,  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  "  walking  under  a  covenant  of  works  "  were  very 
sharply  arraigned,  which  occasioned  much  dissension  and  dis- 
cussion. The  election  followed  in  May,  1637,  and  was  one  of 
great  excitement.  Vane  was  defeated.  Party  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  the  usual  ceremony  of  the  escorting  of  the  Govenor  did  not 
take  place,  as  the  escort  refused  to  accompany  Winthrop. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Boston  was  called  upon  to  supply 
its  proportion  of  the  soldiers  for  the  Pequot  war.  Not  a  single 
church  member  would  answer  to  the  call  for  military  service, 
because  they  declared  that  Wilson,  who  had  been  selected  as 
Chaplain,  was  "walking  under  a  covenant  of  works."  The  military 
service  asked  of  them  was  specially  dangerous,  and  it  is  not.  im- 
probable that  a  prudent  care  of  their  own  lives  had  something 
to  do  with  their  decision,  but  nevertheless,  this  dissension  in 
the  Boston  churches  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  raising 
the  force  which  was  to  go  against  the  Pequots.  120  soldiers 
were  sent  under  Captain,  afterwards  General,  Stoughton,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  as  their  Chaplain.  Wilson  was  ordered  to 
return  and  did  so.  This  force  marched  by  way  of  Providence 
and  was  received  by  Roger  Williams,  who  went  with  them  to 
establish  mutual  confidence  between  them  and  the  Narragansetts, 
but  they  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  taking  of  the 
Pequot  fort. 

Captain  Mason's  orders  were  that  he  should  go  down  the 
Connecticut  River  to  Saybrook,  consult  with  Captain  Gardiner, 
the  commander  of  the  fort  there,  about  reinforcements,  and 
then  sail  directly  up  the  sound  and  ascend  the  Pequot  River 
and  attack  the  Indians  in  their  stronghold. 

The  Pequots  had  two  very  strong  forts.  One  was  called  the 
Mystic  fort,  which  was  in  the  present  town  of  Stonington,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mystic  River,  It  was  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  which  slopes  gradually  to  the  river,  which  is  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  fort,  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Mystic 
in  the  town  of  Stonington.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Pequot  dominions  and  was  maintained  by  them  as  a  defence 
against  the  Narragansetts.  It  was  in  a  very  commanding  posi- 
tion and  was  built  of  wood.  Five  or  six  hundred  Pequot  Indians 
were  in  this  fort  and  had  strengthened  it  with  palisadoes.     They 
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also  had  another  fort  about  twelve  miles  west  of  this  in  the  town 
Of  Groton,  which  was  filled  with  Indians  under  a  celebrated 
Chief,  Sassacus,  from  which  the  Mystic  fort  had  been  recruited 
on  the  night  before  the  attack. 

The  Dutch  had  furnished  the  Pequots  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and  it  was  reported  at  that  time  that  they  were  in  actual 
possession  of  19  guns  of  considerable  calibre  and  of  all  the  am- 
munition that  was  necessary  for  their  use.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, acquired  skill  in  using  them.  They  had  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  small  hatchets,  or  tomahawks,  war  clubs  with  stone 
heads,  and  other  implements  of  Indian  warfare. 

The  Connecticut  troops  rendezvoused  at  Hartford  on  May 
ioth,  1637.  Before  starting,  anight  was  spent  in  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  expedition.  They  embarked  at  Hartford  in  "  a 
pink,  a  pinnace  and  a  shallop."  There  were  90  whites  from  the 
plantations  and  70  Mohegan  Indians   under   Uncas;  160   in   all. 

John  Mason,  of  Windsor,  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  army, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Chaplain,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Pell,  of  Saybrook 
Fort,  Surgeon.  Mr.  Pynchon  was  the  owner  of  the  shallop, 
which  was  taken  by  force,  but  Captain  Mason  afterwards  apolo- 
gized to  him  for  taking  it  without  leave,  because  it  was  a  mili- 
tary necessity. 

Captain  John  Mason  was  one  of  those  who  came  over  in  the 
Mary  and  John  with  the  Dorchester  people.  He  emigrated  from 
Dorchester  with  those  who  went  to  Windsor.  He  had  received 
his  military  training  in  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  under  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who,  during  the  war  between  the  Parliaments 
and  Charles  I,  had  solicited  Captain  Mason  to  join  him,  but  he 
declined.  After  the  war  he  was  made  a  Major  General  and  com- 
mander of  all  the  Connecticut  forces.  He  was  afterwards  made 
deputy  governor  of  the  colony. 

On  the  way  down  the  Connecticut  River  the  vessels  grounded 
several  times,  as  the  water  in  the  river  was  low.  This  made  the 
Indians  impatient  and  they  demanded  to  be  set  on  shore,  promis- 
ing to  meet  the  party  at  Saybrook,  which  they  did,  having  met  a 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  Pequots  not  far  from  the  fort,  of  whom 
they  killed  seven.  Captain  Mason  arrived  on  Wednesday  with 
his  party  at  Saybrook,  where  they  were  weather-bound  until 
Friday.  When  he  conferred  with  Captain  Gardiner,  they  agreed 
that  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  sent-by  the  authorities  were 
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totally  unfitted  for  such  an  expedition,  and  Captain  Gardiner  at 
first  refused  to  allow  any  of  his  men  to  accompany  them,  as  he 
considered  that  the  lives  of  all  would  be  jeopardized  if  he  did. 
They  at  last  agreed  that  twenty  men  of  the  expedition  were  to  be 
returned  to  Hartford,  and  Captain  Underhill,  with  Captain 
Gardiner's  permission,  volunteered  to  go  with  Captain  Mason 
with  twenty  of  the  best  men  that  they  had  at  Saybrook. 

Captain  Gardiner,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the  fort  so 
long,  had  had  such  bitter  experience  with  the  Indians  that  he 
distrusted  the  Mohegans  and  feared  their  treachery,  and  al- 
though he  was  told  what  they  had  done  while  they  were  coming 
down  the  river,  he  was  still  incredulous  and  was  not  willing  that 
any  of  his  men  should  go  with  them  without  putting  them  to  a 
further  test.  He  called  Uncas  to  him  and  told  him  that  six 
Pequots  had  left  there  the  day  before,  he  thought  with  murder- 
ous designs,  and  if  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  expedi- 
tion he  must  bring  these  six  Pequots  back,  dead  or  alive.  Uncas 
sent  a  party  back  after  them.  They  killed  five,  whose  heads 
they  brought  with  them,  and  took  one  prisoner.  This  man  was 
a  spy  of  Sassacus  and  had  been  present  at  most  of  the  murders. 
He  had  been  at  one  time  in  the  employ  of  Captain  Gardiner  and 
had  learned  some  English.  He  defied  them,  saying  that  he  was 
a  Pequotand  they  dared  not  kill  him.  The  colonists  were  so 
enraged  at  him,  as  he  had  so  often  acted  the  traitor,  that  they 
tied  one  of  his  legs  to  a  stake,  and  fastening  a  rope  to  the 
other  one,  twenty  men  took  hold  of  it  and  literally  tore  him  to 
pieces.  The  infuriated  Indians  cut  out  pieces  of  his  body, 
roasted  them  and  ate  them  with  great  satisfaction.  Captain 
Gardiner  was  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  the  Mohegans,  and 
Uncas  and  his  band  were  allowed  to  go  with  the  party. 

While  they  were  all  at  Saybrook,  a  Dutch  vessel  came  into 
the  port  on  her  way  to  trade  with  the  Pequots.  They  were 
told  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances 
to  do  so.  They  then  promised,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  that  they 
would  secure  from  the  Pequots  the  two  girls  who  had  been  taken 
captive  at  Wethersfield  and  return  them  to  the  English.  On 
this  condition  they  were  allowed  to  go  on.  They  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  girls  by  stratagem,  as  the  Pequots 
were  not  willing  to  surrender  them.  They  were  returned  to 
their  friends  by  the  Dutch,  which  was  a*friendly  act. 
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Captain  Mason's  orders  were  to  sail  up  the  Pequot  River 
and  attack  the  Indians  from  the  west.  The  number  of  the 
Pequots  greatly  exceeded  his  own  ;  he  had  been  informed  that 
they  had  sixteen  large  guns  with  plenty  of  ammunition;  they 
kept  a  vigilant  watch  and  guard  upon  their  river,  so  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  approaching  them  from  that  direction 
unobserved;  and  they  were  fully  informed  of  what  was  going 
on  and  would  be  forewarned  of  his  coming.  Captain  Mason 
thought  it  was  best  to  make  the  attack  from  the  east  side.  His 
men  opposed  this  plan,  as  the  attack  from  the  east  would  take  a 
much  longer  time  and  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  their  families 
so  long  unprotected.  Finding  himself  entirely  alone,  Captain 
Mason  proposed  to  refer  the  decision  to  the  Chaplain,  and  re- 
quested him  to  seek  Divine  aid  during  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Chaplain  declared  that  the  Captain's  plan  was  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  the  council  of  war  immediately  adopted  it.  It  was 
an  undoubted  breach  of  military  discipline,  but  the  plan  proved 
to  be  the  only  one  that  could  have  been  adopted  with  safety  or 
any  chance  of  success. 

The  three  small  vessels  which  composed  the  fleet  started  on 
Friday  morning  for  Narragansett.  On  Saturday  evening  they 
reached  the  point  where  they  were  to  land,  near  the  entrance  to 
Narragansett  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  known  as  Tower  Hill, 
overlooking  Point  Judith.  Narragansett  Bay  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Ninigret's  dominions  and  was  about  45  miles  from 
the  nearest  Pequot  fort.  They  did  not  disembark,  spending  the 
Sabbath  on  their  vessels.  On  Monday  a  strong  northeast  wind 
prevented  their  landing.  This  did  not  abate  until  Tuesday  at 
sunset,  when  it  became  calmer.  They  then  left  their  vessels, 
giving  their  captains  directions  to  wait  for  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pequot  River. 

By  some  means  the  Pequots  had  learned  of  the  expedition  and 
had  strengthened  their  fortifications  on  the  west  side  and  kept 
constant  guards  on  the  river,  day  and  night.  They  expected  the 
expedition  to  come  up  the  Pequot  River,  as  Captain  Mason  had 
been  directed  to  do,  and  seeing  the  vessels  pass  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  they  supposed  that  it  was  the  fear  of  their  prowess  that 
made  the  soldiers  afraid  to  land,  and  they  were  lulled  into  com- 
plete security. 

The  party  landed  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  23d,  and  marched 


about  five  miles  inland,  where  was  the  largest  Narragansett  fort, 
which  was  also  the  residence  of  Canonicus,  the  Narragansett 
sachem,  who  was  there  with  his  under  chief,  Miantonomo. 
Captain  Mason  apologized  to  him  for  marching  through  his 
country  without  previously  giving  him  notice  and  asking  his  per- 
mission, and  declared  his  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  Pequots. 
He  recounted  all  the  wrongs  that  these  Indians  had  done  to  the 
colonists  and  told  him  how  they  had  started  on  this  expedition 
to  avenge  them.  Canonicus  received  them  kindly,  admitted  that 
they  were  right  in  coming,  "  that  he  approved  of  their  design, 
but  warned  him  that  he  thought  that  their  numbers  were  too 
small  to  deal  with  the  Pequots,  who  were  many  hundred  strong, 
crafty  warriors  of  great  power,  great  captains  and  very  skillful 
in  war,  and  were  securely  entrenched  in  two  forts."  He  showed 
them  that  he  was  very  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
but  he  gave  them  full  permission  to  cross  the  country.  The 
distance  from  there  to  the  Pequot  fort,  which  was  near  where 
the  present  town  of  Stonington  now  stands,  was  about  25  miles, 
but  the  circuitous  route  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  made  it 
nearly  45  miles. 

On  Wednesday,  Captain  Mason  started  with  60  frightened 
Mohegans  and  400  terrified  Narragansetts  and  Niantics.  After 
a  day's  march  of  18  or  20  miles,  they  readied  Niantic,  on  the 
Pequot  frontier,  where  there  was  a  Narragansett  fort.  The 
Indians  here  were  not  friendly  and  would  not  permit  the  colo- 
nists to  enter  their  fort.  The  English  placed  a  guard  around  the 
fort  in  order  that  none  of  the  Indians  might  be  able  to  come  out 
of  it  during  the  night  to  carry  the  news  of  their  coming  to  the 
Pequots.  Mere  they  passed  the  night  of  Wednesday.  In  the 
meantime  a  messenger  came  from  Captain  Patrick,  who  was  at 
Providence  with  40  men,  a  part  of  the  force  that  was  to  be  sent 
by  Massachusetts.  He  asked  Captain  Mason  to  wait  until  lie 
could  join  him,  but  did  not  say  when  he  would  come.  As  secrecy 
and  haste  were  so  much  more  important  than  numbers,  Captain 
Mason  determined  to  push  on  without  these  reinforcements.  In 
the  morning  a  few  of  the  Indians  in  the  fort  came  out  and 
offered  to  go  with  them.  They  all  made  the  boldest  assertions 
as  to  how  brave  they  were  and  how  gallantly  they  would  tight 
and  asserted  that  they  were  ready  to  kill  any  Pequot  on  sight. 

When  they  started  again,  about  8  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning, 
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they  had  not  far  from  500  Indians  with  them,  including  the  river 
Indians  with  whom  they  had  set  out,  but  they  were  in  constant 
fear  of  their  treachery. 

They  went  12  miles  to  the  ford  on  the  Pawcatuck  River,  where 
the  Indians  said  the  Pequots  were  accustomed  to  fish.  The  heat 
of  the  weather  was  very  great.  They  were  short  of  provisions 
and  had  only  one  pint  of  spirits  in  case  of  need  for  the  entire 
army.  They  made  a  halt  there  for  some  time  to  rest.  The 
Narragansett  Indians  showed  themselves  so  very  much  afraid 
that  many  of  them  went  back,  although  they  had  jeered  at  the 
whites,  saying  that  they  themselves  were  going  to  do  great 
things,  though  the  white  men  would  not  dare  to  look  at  a  Pequot. 

Uncas  was  asked  what  he  thought  the  Indians  would  do,  and 
he  replied  that  the  Narragansetts  would  all  leave,  but  as  for 
himself  he  would  never  do  so,  and  so  it  proved. 

Towards  night  on  Thursday  they  marched  to  a  place  five 
miles  northwest  of  Stonington  and  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
principal  Pequot  fort.  A  little  further  on  they  came  to  a  field 
where  Indian  corn  had  been  planted.  A  halt  was  made  and  a 
council  called.  Captain  Mason's  original  design  had  been  to 
assault  both  forts  at  once,  but  finding  that  the  distance  between 
them  was  so  great,  this  plan  was  abandoned  and  he  determined 
to  concentrate  his  forces  in  an  attack  on  the  larger  or  Mystic 
fort.  This  had  been  reinforced  the  night  before  by  150  Pequots 
from  the  other  fort.  The  Pequots  had  formed  a  plot  to  destroy 
all  the  English,  which  was  to  be  immediately  carried  out.  and, 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  expedition,  they  were  singing, 
dancing  and  rejoicing  and  otherwise  celebrating  the  great  victory 
they  were  about  to  gain  over  their  enemies.  They  had  seen  the 
vessels  approaching  the  Pequot  River,  but  as  the  party  did  not 
land  and  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  vessels,  they  supposed  they 
had  turned  back  because  they  were  afraid  to  meet  them.  Hence, 
their  rejoicing  over  what  they  considered  a  victory  already 
gained.  They  designed  to  start  on  this  expedition  and  to  ac- 
complish the  destruction  of  the  English  the  next  day,  but  they 
all  perished  together. 

On  finding  themselves  so  near  the  fort,  the  Niantics  and 
Narragansetts  became  " possessed  with  great  fear."  Of  the  500 
Indians  who  set  out  on  the  march  in  the  morning,  fully  half  had 
Med,  and  the  rest  would  have  followed  if  Captain  Underhill  had 
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not  upbraided  them  with  their  cowardice  and  promised  that 
they  should  not  come  within  shot  of  the  fort,  but  only  surround 
it  at  a  distance  and  see  whether  the  English  would  fight.  Of 
the  90  soldiers  drafted  for  the  expedition,  there  were  only  77 
available  for  the  battle,  as  the  others  were  needed  for  guarding 
the  vessels  and  supplies. 

Coming  to  a  little  swamp  between  two  hills,  the  colonists 
pitched  their  camp  for  the  night.  The  soldiers  were  very  weary 
and  travel-worn.  As  they  were  so  near  the  fort,  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  very  quiet.  It  was  evident  that  no  alarm  had 
been  given,  for  the  sentinels  could  hear  the  noisy  reveling  of  the 
Pequots  within  their  palisado,  which  was  kept  up  until  after 
midnight.  On  account  of  the  fatigue  of  Mason's  men,  they  slept 
very  soundly.  The  night  was  unusually  clear,  and  when  lie 
roused  himself  and  them  it  was  so  light  that  Captain  Mason 
feared  that  he  might  be  too  late  to  surprise  the  fort,  but  he  still 
found  time  to  call  his  men  to  prayer  and  spend  some  time 
about  it.  They  started  about  two  hours  before  daybreak,  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  towards  the  fort,  which  was  about  two  miles 
distant.  Captain  John  Mason  with  a  part  of  his  men  approached 
it  from  the  northeast  side,  and  Captain  Underhill  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  force  from  the  southwest. 

The  Mystic  fort  was  made  up  of  two  semicircles  of  the  same 
diameter,  whose  centres  were  removed  about  four  feet  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  whose  ends  passed  each  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  two  openings,  making  a  passage-way  of  about  four 
feet  wide  and  four  or  five  feet  long  on  the  opposite  sides  of  it. 
It  enclosed  a  little  more  than  two  acres  of  ground.  The  palisade 
was  made  by  driving  large  trees  three  feet  into  the  ground,  the 
trunks  set  so  close  that  no  one  could  pass  between  them.  These 
were  set  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  Behind  them  smaller 
trees  were  placed,  which  were  securely  fastened  together  and 
banked  with  earth.  Loopholes  were  left  in  the  wood,  so  that 
the  Indians  could  shoot  their  arrows  from  the  inside  with  com- 
paratively little  danger  of  receiving  harm  from  the  outside. 
The  wigwams,  of  which  there  were  about  70,  were  arranged  in 
streets,  which  were  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  diameter  of  both 
half  circles.  They  were  covered  with  a  very  combustible  mat- 
ting. It  was  impossible  to  enter  except  by  the  two  openings, 
and  for  greater  defence  these  openings  were  filled  with  branches 
of  trees. 
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The  attacking  party  found  the  Pequots  entirely  unprepared. 
It  was  intended  to  attack  both  entrances  at  once,  Captain  Mason 
going  to  the  northeast  side,  and  as  he  was  within  a  rod  of  it,  a 
dog  barked,  which  caused  the  Indians  to  cry  out.  Surrounding 
the  fort,  the  soldiers  fired  several  volleys  through  the  openings 
in  the  palisade.  Coming  at  that  hour  and  so  unexpectedly  and 
from  a  direction  they  had  not  anticipated,  the  Indians,  who  had 
been  excessively  fatigued  by  the  orgies  of  the  night  before, 
awaking  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  were  so  terrified  that  they  lost 
both  courage  and  wisdom  and  at  first  could  only  utter  doleful 
cries.  The  southwest  entrance  was  blocked  with  trees  and 
branches,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  abattis.  The  tops  of  the  trees 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches  were  turned  outwards,  and  the 
trunks  and  ends  buried  with  rocks  and  earth.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion had  been  defended  from  the  inside,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  efficient  barrier.  The  trees  were,  however,  pulled  out,  so 
that  the  colonists  had  an  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  fort. 

At  first  it  had  been  intended  to  destroy  the  savages  by  the 
sword  and  save  the  plunder.  But  the  palisado  was  so  crowded 
with  wigwams  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fight  or  even  to 
find  room  to  grapple  with  the  Indians,  so  Captain  Mason  deter- 
mined to  burn  it.  Going  into  one  of  the  wigwams,  he  brought 
out  a  firebrand  and  placed  it  on  one  of  the  mats  with  which  the 
wierwams  were  covered,  and  ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  to  throw 
gunpowder  upon  it.  Captain  Underbill,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fort,  followed  his  example.  This  was  done  so  suddenly  and  the 
fire  communicated  itself  so  quickly  to  the  other  wigwams,  on 
account  of  a  wind  favorable  to  it,  that  in  a  few  moments  the 
whole  palisado  was  burning.  When  the  fort  had  been  fired, 
orders  were  given  that  it  should  be  surrounded.  Only  one  Eng- 
lishman had  been  so  wounded  that  he  could  not  move  out  of  the 
fort  without  help,  but  he  was  happily  rescued. 

Until  the  fire,  the  Pequots  fought  desperately  and  did  con- 
siderable execution  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  wounding 
several  of  the  soldiers;  but  as  soon  as  the  wigwams  commenced 
to  burn  and  the  smoke  became  blinding  and  the  fire  hot,  they 
were  seized  with  a  great  terror  and  were  so  confused  that  many 
of  them  even  ran  into  the  flames  and  were  burned  to  death,  suf- 
fering the  dreadful  torture  they  were  so  fond  of  inflicting  on  the 
colonists.     Some    of   them    climbed  to  the   top  of  the   palisado, 
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others  shot  wildly  and  without  aim  with  their  arrows,  and  about 
forty  came  out  and  were  killed.  Some  of  them  fought  with 
great  courage  to  the  end.  Their  bravery  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  colonists,  who  .said,  "  Mercy  they  did  deserve  for  their 
valor,"  but  none  was  given  them,  for  the  colonists  believed  that 
they  had  sufficient  light  from  the  Word  of  God  for  their  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter.  The  fire  was  so  hot  that  it  burned  the 
bow-strings  of  the  Indians  and  left  them  defenceless.  In  their 
helpless  condition,  pity  might  have  prevented  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  agonies  which  they  had 
caused  some  of  the  colonists  to  suffer,  the  tortures  which  they 
had  inflicted  and  the  danger  to  which  helpless  women  and 
children  wrere  exposed  by  their  atrocities,  hardened  the  hearts 
of. the  English;  nor  is  it  at  all  sure,  if  pity  had  been  shown,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  abused  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  colo- 
nists. A  few  of  the  Pequots  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  most  of 
these  were  caught  and  tomahawked  by  the  Narragansetts,  who, 
although  they  were  afraid  to  take  the  risks  of  the  fight,  were 
eager  to  slay  the  fugitives.  Seven  only  were  taken  captive  and 
perhaps  a  like  number  escaped.  The  colonists  lost  two  killed, 
one  of  whom  was  probably  accidentally  shot  by  one  of  their  own 
men,  and  twenty  wounded,  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, subsequently  recovered.  The  Narragansetts  reported 
that  700  Pequots  had  been  slain  and  13  sachems,  but  that  there 
still  remained  13  other  sachems.  Mason's  estimate  of  the  slain 
was  "more  than  600."  The  whole  work  was  done  in  about  an 
hour,  before  the  sun  was  high.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  after 
their  songs  of  rejoicing  and  their  boastful  assertions  that  they 
would  destroy  the  English,  the  end  of  the  Pequot  nation  came. 

Though  victorious,  Captain  Mason  found  himself  after  the 
fight  in  a  critical  condition.  His  supply  of  food  and  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  gone,  and  after  the  battle  many  of  the  men 
fainted  by  reason  of  the  heat  and  from  hunger  and  exhaustion. 
The  Surgeon  of  the  expedition  had  remained  with  the  fleet  at 
Narragansett.  He  was  sorely  needed,  and  the  wounded  soldiers 
suffered  much  on  account  of  his  absence.  They  were  in  an 
enemy's  country,  who  far  exceeded  them  in  number.  All  the 
Indian  allies,  except  Uncas  and  his  band,  seemed  to  have  deserted 
them.  The  ships  which  contained  their  supplies  Were  supposed 
to  be  at  a  great  distance  and  it  was  uncertain  when  they  would 
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come.  Four  or  five  of  the  soldiers  were  so  wounded  that  they 
had  to  be  carried,  and  all  the  men  were  so  exhausted  that  it  took 
four  of  them  to  carry  each  one.  Hiring  his  Indian  allies  to 
carry  the  wounded,  who  with  their  bearers  amounted  to  half  the 
force  under  his  command,  Captain  Mason  started  for  Pequot 
Harbor,  where  he  had  arranged  to  meet  the  fleet. 

They  were  barely  on  their  way,  when  a  band  of  200  or  300 
Pequots  appeared,  who  had  come  trom  the  smaller  fort,  which 
was  commanded  by  Sassacus.  When  they  saw  what  had  been 
done  at  Mystic,  they  stamped  and  tore  their  hair  and  were  in  a 
great  rage.  They  rushed  down  the  hill  upon  the  troops  in  full 
force,  as  if  to  attack  them,  but  when  they  came  within  shot  they 
faced  about  as  the  troops  fired  upon  them  and  some  of  their 
number  fell.  After  several  such  attacks  they  drew  back,  and 
the  colonists  rested  for  a  little  beside  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  When  they  started  again  for  the  harbor,  the  Pequots  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear,  hiding  behind  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  con- 
tinued shooting  their  arrows,  but  did  little  harm.  A  few  of  them 
were  killed,  but  the  soldiers  could  not  do  much  for  want  of  am- 
munition. The  Indian  allies,  who  in  mortal  terror  had  refused 
to  advance,  were  ready  enough  to  retreat,  but  found  sufficient 
courage  to  decapitate  those  of  the  Pequots  who  were  shot  by 
the  English. 

The  colonists  marched  to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  harbor 
with  their  colors  flying  and  their  drums  beating.  From  the  top 
of  this  hill,  which  overlooked  the  harbor,  they  saw  the  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  which  they  had  left  at  Narragansett.  The  Pe- 
quots discovered  the  fleet  at  the  same  time,  and  abandoned  the 
pursuit. 

Orders  had  been  left  with  the  vessels  to  sail  from  Narragansett 
Bay  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  day  the  fort  was  attacked,  so 
that  they  should  meet  the  expedition  in  the  morning.  Great 
anxiety  had  been  felt  for  fear  they  might  not  arrive,  as  the  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  had  been  left  in  the  boats.  The  wind 
at  first  had  been  so  unfavorable  that  they  could  not  sail.  A 
sudden  and  favorable  change  in  the  wind  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  start,  and  while  the  colonists  were  consulting  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  taken,  to  their  great  joy  and  surprise  the  ves- 
sels came  into  the  harbor.  They  had  hardly  reached  their  an- 
chorage  before    there    was    another  unfavorable    change  in  the 
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wind,  which  lasted  a  long  time.  Had  it  occurred  before  they 
could  reach  the  harbor,  the  soldiers  would  have  been  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians,  for  it  was  nearly  dark  and  they  were 
faint  from  want  of  food,  and  they  had  exhausted  their  ammu- 
nition in  holding  the  Pequots  at  bay. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  shore,  they  found  Captain  Patrick 
and  his  forty  men  from  Massachusetts.  He  was  much  offended 
that  he  had  not  been  waited  for,  as  well  as  mortified  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Captain  Mason,  because  he  could  not  claim  any  share  in 
the  victory.  He  could  not  at  first  be  induced  to  land  his  men, 
so  that  the  wounded  could  be  carried  on  board,  although  he  had 
one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Connecticut  people.  It  was 
finally  arranged  that  the  wounded  men  should  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  vessels  to  Saybrook,  five  leagues  distant,  and  that  the 
vessel  should  then  return  to  convey  the  Narragansett  Indians  to 
their  territory  by  sea  under  the  care  of  Captain  Patrick.  Cap- 
tain Underhill  took  command  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
wounded  and  set  sail  for  Saybrook.  Before  he  was  fairly  out 
of  sight,  however,  Captain  Patrick  declined  to  keep  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  and  said  he  must  remain  where  he  was  to  await 
the  Massachusetts  troops,  who  were  to  rendezvous  at  Pequot 
Harbor.  The  soldiers  therefore  went  ashore  and  started  on  the 
march  to  Saybrook  with  their  Indian  allies.  As  soon  as  they  had 
disembarked,  Captain  Patrick,  to  the  disgust  of  the  colonists, 
came  on  shore  and  insisted  upon  accompanying  them,  although 
they  had  repeatedly  told  him  he  was  not  welcome. 

About  midway  between  that  place  and  Saybrook,  they  came 
upon  the  Niantic  Indians,  who  belonged  to  the  Pequots,  and 
who  fled  to  a  swamp.  They  were  pursued  for  a  little  while,  as 
long  as  they  kept  together,  but  when  they  scattered  for  refuge, 
the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  as  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
the  party  hastened  toward  Saybrook,  arriving  at  the  Connec- 
ticut River  about  sunset  on  Saturday.  They  came  only  to  the 
river  side  and  were  obliged  to  stay  there  over  night,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  Narragansetts.  They  did 
not  reach  Saybrook  until  the  next  day,  where  they  were  "nobly 
entertained  by  Lieutenant  Gardiner  with  many  great  guns." 

The  remnant  of  the  Pequot  Indians,  on  returning  to  their 
fort,  held  a  council.  Sassacus  wished  to  collect  his  warriors 
and  pursue  the  English,  but  they  denounced  him  as  the  cause  of 
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all  their  misfortunes,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life  from  his  own  tribe.  Many  of  the  warriors  were 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  Narragansetts,  but  they  were  so  re- 
duced in  numbers  that  they  soon  saw  how  powerless  they  were 
to  resist  their  enemies,  and  breaking  into  scattered  bands,  they 
fled  across  the  country  to  the  west  or  hid  themselves  in  the 
swamps  and  forests.  The  main  body,  encumbered  with  the 
women  and  children,  moved  very  slowly,  following  the  line  of 
the  shore,  having  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  shellfish  for 
their  food.  Another  division  went  further  back  into  the  country. 
Their  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Mohegan  and  Narra- 
gansett  scouts. 

About  a  month  after  the  battle  at  Mystic  fort,  Captain 
Stoughton,  with  several  vessels  and  120  men  from  Massachusetts, 
arrived  at  Pequot  Harbor  and  was  joined  by  Captain  Patrick. 
The  Connecticut  colony,  being  informed  of  their  arrival,  sent 
Captain  Mason  with  forty  men  to  meet  them.  They  held  a  con- 
sultation in  Pequot  Harbor  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue. 

From  the  Mohegans  it  was  learned  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able party  of  Pequots  some  twelve  miles  up  the  river.  These 
were  captured  without  difficulty,  104  being  taken.  24  of  them 
were  warriors,  of  whom  22  were  executed  at  once.  Two  were 
spared  on  condition  that  they  should  guide  the  colonists  to  the 
place  where  Sassacus  was  hiding.  As  they  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  this,  they  were  also  executed.  33  °f  tne  8° 
women  and  children  were  given  to  the  Indian  allies  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  Boston  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Not  far  from  New  Haven,  one  of  the  Mohegans  captured  a 
Pequot  sachem  and  beheaded  him  and  put  his  head  on  a  pole  on 
the  shore,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been  called  Sachem's  Head. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  determined  to  follow  the  main 
body,  of  the  Pequots,  who  had  fled  across  the  country  toward 
Manhattan,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Mohawks 
on  the  Hudson. 

In  about  three  days  the  troops  arrived  at  New  Haven  Harbor, 
where  they  learned  from  a  Pequot  captive  that  the  main  body 
of  the  fugitives  were  a  short  distance  further  to  the  west.  He 
agreed  to  guide  them  to  the  place  on  condition  that  his  life  should 
be  spared  and  that  of  his  two  kinsmen.  He"  led  them  to  a  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Fairfield,  where  the  Pequots  had 
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imposed  themselves  upon  a  local  tribe  and  were  living  with  them 
in  their  villages.  When  the  troops  came  upon  them  they  fled  from 
the  village  and  crowded  into  a  swamp  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence and  divided  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  into  two  unequal 
portions.  There  were  about  So  Pequot  warriors  and. 200  others, 
with  women  and  children.  They  were  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  the  smaller  part  of  the  swamp.  It  was  such  a 
quagmire  and  so  thick  with  bushes  that  it  was  almost  inacces- 
sible. There  was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  attack 
should  be  made.  Some  wished  to  cut  the  bushes  down,  others 
to  palisado  the  swamp,  and  many  other  plans  were  proposed. 
The  Indians  were  said  to  have  obtained  guns  and  ammunition 
from  the  Dutch,  which  made  them  more  formidable,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  parley  with  them.  A  colonist  who  understood 
the  Indian  language  was  sent  into  the  swamp  to  treat  with  them. 
They  were  told  that  their  lives  would  be  spared  if  they  would 
give  up  the  murderers  who  were  known  to  be  among  them. 
The  sachem  of  the  local  tribe  came  out  with  200  old  men,  women 
and  children,  many  of  whom  brought  a  small  present  and  laid  it 
down  before  the  colonists.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish without  reserve.  Their  sachem  offered,  if  their  lives  were 
spared,  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his  property  which  he  said  was 
nothing  but  the  bearskin  coat  which  he  had  on  his  back.  The 
colonists  agreed  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  except  those  who  had 
murdered  Englismen,  and  the  interpreter  was  commissioned  to 
tell  the  Indians  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  surrender  and 
give  up  the  murderers,  which  they  refused  to  do,  saying  that  as 
they  had  lived  together  they  would  die  together.  They  attacked 
the  messenger  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  was  rescued 
with  great  difficulty  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

There  were  now  70  or  80  Indians  in  the  swamp  and  among 
them  twelve  guilty  of  English  blood.  The  troops  surrounded 
the  swamp  and  fired  at  the  Indians,  who  returned  their  fire.  As 
night  came  on  and  they  could  not  fight  to  any  purpose,  the 
swamp  was  closely  watched  and,  as  the  colonists  thought,  se- 
curely guarded.  About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  60  or  70  of 
the  Indians  attempted  to  break  through  the  lines  and  were 
several  times  beaten  back.  In  the  morning  it  grew  very  dark  on 
account  of  a  fog,  which  became  so  very  dense  that  the  Indians 
broke   through  Captain  Patrick's  lines  on  the  further  side  of  the 
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swamp  and    escaped.     When  the    swamp   was    searched,    some 
wounded,  but  very  few  dead,  Indians  were  found. 

Of  those  who  had  been  taken  captive,  180  women  and  children 
were  divided  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  be  used 
as  servants,  but  very  few  of  them  remained  any  length  of  time 
with  their  captors.  Fifteen  boys  were  sent  to  Bermuda  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  Among  the  women  taken  captive  was  the  wife 
of  Mononotto  and  two  of  her  children  with  her,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  supposed  that  Mononotto  commanded  the  Indians 
in  the  swamp.  The  wife  of  Mononotto  had  befriended  the  girls 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Pequots  at  Wethersfield,  and 
she  was  kindly  treated  by  the  colonists. 

Sassacus  and  twenty  of  his  warriors,  supposed  to  comprise  the 
party  who  fled  across  the  country  further  inland,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Mohawks,  but  the  Mohawks  put  them  to  death  and 
sent  their  scalps  as  a  peace  offering  to  Boston,  where  they  were 
displayed  as  trophies,  Roger  Williams  being  the  only  one  who 
protested  against  the  barbarous  exhibition. 

Captain  Mason  and  Captain  Patrick  commanded  the  troops 
in  the  fight  at  Fairfield  swamp,  which  took  place  in  June,  1637. 
A  party  of  the  Massachusetts  men  under  Captain  Stoughton  re- 
mained in  the  Pequot  country  until  about  the  last  of  August, 
destroying  the  Indian  crops  and  preventing  the  fugitives  from 
returning  to  their  former  homes.  About  August  20th  they  set 
sail  for  Boston,  landing  at  Block  Island,  where  they  burned  the 
wigwams  and  destroyed  the  crops  with  useless  cruelty.  On  the 
26th  they  arrived  at  Boston  and  were  feasted  with  great  rejoic- 
ing, although  they  had  taken  but  a  small  part  in  the  war. 

After  their  defeat  at  Fairfield,  the  Pequots  who  remained  alive 
were  scattered  over  the  country.  None  of  the  other  tribes  dared 
to  receive  them  under  any  conditions,  and  they  became  so 
demoralized  that  they  would  allow  one  man  to  capture  a  party 
of  several  of  them.  A  price  was  set  upon  their  heads,  which 
were  for  sometime  brought  in  almost  daily  to  Hartford,  Wind- 
sor and  Wethersfield.  Underbill  estimates  that  1500  were  killed 
in  the  course  of  two  months. 

In  1638  they  offered  through  one  of  their  chiefs  to  become 
vassals  of  the  English  if  their  lives  were  spared.  The  colonists 
agreed  to  this,  and  Uncas  and  Miantonomo  were  sent  for  and 
met  them  at   Hartford  on   the  21st  of  September,    163S.     The 


Pequots  there  stated  that  not  more  than  180  or  200  of  their  tribe 
were  left.  They  were  then  bound  by  a  covenant  that  none  of 
them  should  inhabit  their  native  country.  They  were  forced  to 
drop  their  own  name  and  become  a  part  of  the  Mohegan  or 
Narragansett  tribe.  80  of  them  were  allotted  to  Uncas,  So  to 
Miantonomo,  and  20  to  Ninigret,  and  their  lands  became  the 
property  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  following  spring,  a  part  of  the  tribe  went  back  to  the 
Pequot  country  and  planted  corn  and  settled  there.  The  colony, 
fearing  that  great  trouble  might  come  from  this  violation  of  the 
treaty,  sent  40  men  under  Captain  Mason  to  drive  them  out. 
Uncas  sent  100  of  his  men  in  20  canoes  to  assist.  It;  was  the 
time  of  the  Indian  harvest.  A  great  deal  of  corn  was  taken, 
which  was  loaded  by  the  Mohegans  into  their  canoes  and  30 
others  which  they  took  from  the  Pequots,  together  with  much 
other  Indian  property,  such  as  kettles,  trays  and  mats.  They 
burned  all  the  wigwams  and  destroyed  what  they  could  not 
carry  away.  At  least  300  Pequots  collected  and  looked  on  at 
the  destruction  of  their  wigwams  and  supplies,  scarcely  offering 
any  resistance  except  when  the  troops  tried  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat to  the  woods.  They  said  that  they  would  not  fight  Captain 
Mason,  for  the  English  were  spirits  and  could  not  be  vanquished. 
At  last  they  all  ran  away,  and  the  expedition  returned  to  Wind- 
sor laden  with  spoils. 

The  winter  of  1637-38  was  a  very  severe  one  in  Connecticut. 
The  snow  lay  on  the  ground  from  November  4th  to  March  23d, 
and  was  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Provisions  were  ex- 
ceedingly scare,  as  the  war  had  broken  out  at  planting  time  and 
prevented  the  raising  of  the  usual  crops.  Most  of  the  able-bodied 
men  took  part  in  the  war,  and  there  were  so  few  left  in  the  settle- 
ments to  do  the  constant  guard  duty  which  was  necessary,  that 
they  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  by  the  time  the  expedition 
returned  many  of  them  were  not  able  to  stand.  The  people  at 
Windsor  were  obliged  to  guard  their  palisado  night  and  day  to 
prevent  the  Indians  climbing  over  or  setting  fire  to  it.  The 
danger  was  so  great  that  all  those  above  16  years  of  age  were 
compelled  to  bear  arms  unless  excused  by  the  Court.  When  the 
soldiers  returned,  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  so  long  in  recovering,  that  very  little  planting 
could  be  done. 
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Every  soldier  who  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  received 
a  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day  for  six  days  of  the  week  ;  sergeants 
received  20  pence  a  day,  lieutenants  20  shillings  a  week,  and  the 
Captain  40  shillings.  Each  man  received  a  grant  of  land.  The 
Connecticut  Court  made  Captain  Mason  a  Major  General  and 
gave  him  command  of  all  the  Connecticut  forces,  which  rank  he 
held  until  his  death  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  order  that  the 
Pequot  name  should  be  forever  blotted  out,  ordered  that  the 
Pequot  River  should  be  called  the  Thames  River,  and  the  town 
of  Pequot  should  be  called  New  London,  which  names  they  still 
retain. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  remnant  of  the  Pequot  tribe  in 
the  town  of  Groton.  They  owned  about  1100  acres  of  poor 
land,  on  which  they  lived.  They  became  mixed  with  negro 
and  white  blood,  but  to  the  last  remained  a  very  vicious  people 
and  retained  their  hatred  of  their  traditional  enemies,  the  Mo- 
hegans  and  Narragansetts. 

After  the  Pequot  war,  the  country  remained  at  peace  for  nearly 
30  years.  Murders  were  committed  by  the  Indians  from  time  to 
time,  but  there  was  no  general  massacre  or  desolation  of  the 
country  until  after  the  Indians  had  obtained  firearms  and  become 
skillful  in  their  use.  It  was  not  until  the  generation  following, 
which  did  not  remember  either  Mason  or  Underhill,  that  there 
was  any  concerted  attack  upon  the  English.  The  Indians  had 
never  heard  of  so  terrible  a  vengeance  The  Pequots  had  for- 
merly been  a  name  of  terror  and  the  English  succeeded  to  their 
heritage.  Connecticut  was  saved.  The  inland  settlements  were 
no  longer  separated  from  those  on  the  coast,  and  all  were 
brought  into  easy  communication  with  the  other  colonies. 

The  colonists  have  been  severely  criticised  for  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  carried  on  the  Pequot  War,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  a  question  of  killing  or  being  killed. 
There  is  every  probability  that  but  for  the  intervention  of  Roger 
Williams  the  fortunes  of  the  war  would  have  been  reversed  and 
the  colonists  themselves  would  have  been  exterminated.  The 
extinction  of  the  Pequot  tribe  was  the  only  condition  under 
which  the  colonists  could  remain  in  the  country. 
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DISTINCTIVE    TRAITS   OF    A 
DUTCHMAN 

By  Col,  John  W.  Vrooman 

This  month  has  the  honor  of  celebrating  the  birthdays  of  two 
persons,  to  whom  doubtless  more  than  to  any  others  we  owe  our 
country's  freedom.  The  one  established  it  ;  the  other  preserved 
it.  With  the  sacrifice  of  a  Valley  Forge,  and  the  success  of  a 
Yorktown,  the  great  heart  of  this  Republic  needs  no  inspiring 
sentiment,  or  block  of  marble,  to  enshrine  as  immortal  the  name 
of  George  Washington!  With  our  Government  preserved,  our 
country  united,  man  liberated,  and  God  honored,  this  imperial 
nation  needs  no  eulogy  of  statesmen,  or  name  carved  in 
stone,  to  proclaim  its  undying  gratitude  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
(Applause.) 

The  tribute  Lincoln  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
in  a  public  address,  may  well  be  pronounced  upon  himself.  He 
said  :  "  It  is  equally  impossible  to  add  to  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington.  Let  none  attempt  it. 
Pronounce  that  name  in  solemn  awe,  and  leave  it  in  deathless 
splendor  to  shine  on  forever!  "     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

"God  prospers  the  good  man's  resolve" — a  Dutch  proverb,  of 
which  my  friend,  Governor  Fitch,  is  a  living  illustration. 

He  resolved,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  and  for  reasons 
I  fear  sorrowful  to  yourselves,  to  secure  my  presence  to  read  a 
paper  before  this  Society,  and  here  I  am,  a  plain  business  man, 
possessing  no  special  qualifications  as  a  student  in  historic 
research,  such  as  many  in  your  Society  possess  in  full  measure  ; 
and  yet  I  do  possess  one  qualification  which  is  a  distinctive  trait 
of  the  Dutch  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins — a  heart  full  of  loy- 
alty to  my  country  and  full  of  love  for  my  friends. 

I  pause  a  moment  to  congratulate  the  Founders  and  Patriots 
upon  having  a  Society  to   perpetuate   its   history,  to  honor  our 


heroes  and  to  educate  the  young  to  appreciate  the  sacrifices  o 
those  who  lived  and  labored  in  other  days  to  establish  our  polit- 
ical, educational  and  religious  institutions.  Inquiry  is  some- 
times made  concerning  the  practical  purpose  of  this  and' kindred 
societies,  and  the  permanent  good  accomplished  by  them.  A 
mistaken  idea  frequently  prevails  that  they  are  too  general  in 
purpose  and  too  limited  in  usefulness  to  warrant  continued  in- 
terest of  the  member  and  permanent  value  of  the  organization. 
I  am  a  firm  believer,  however,  in  the  abiding  good  to  individual 
and  community  of  any'  society  that  gratefully  remembers  the 
labors  and  sacrifices  of  our  ancestors;  that  reviews  with  pride 
the  struggles  and  successes  of  a  community  ;  that  keeps  in  ten- 
der recollection  father,  mother  and  homeland;  that  cultivates 
affectionate  feeling  for  friend  and  fireside;  that  draws  inspira- 
tion for  the  present  from  contemplation  of  what  has  made  a 
glorious  past.     (Applause.) 

The  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America  was  born  to  further  such  purposes,  and 
lives  to  cultivate  such  principles.  Believing  in  them  myself,  I 
offer  this  contribution  to  the  broad  and  unselfish  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged. 

The  motto,  "Oranje  Boven" — "  Up  with  Orange  " — liberally 
translated,  means  that  it  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  a  Dutchman  to 
try  to  be  on  top.  The  orange  colors  stand  for  courage  and 
friendship.  Wearing  them  has  ever  been  proof  of  loyalty  and 
integrity,  of  unity  and  power. 

In  1623  a  Dutch  ship  brought  thirty  Dutch  families  to  Man- 
hattan Island,  where  they  found  a  new  home  and  founded  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  At  the  same  time  eighteen  Dutch 
families  from  the  same  ship  found  a  new  home  and  founded 
Fort  Orange,  now  Albany.  Following  this,  other  Dutch  settle- 
ments along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  were  begun  in  the 
old  Holland  way.  There  were  common  lands  where  the  cattle 
were  put  out  daily  to  pasture,  and  a  common  point  of  assembling 
for  defense,  as  illustrated  along  the  upper  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys.  This  is  brought  to  notice  from  the  fact  that  almost 
every  farm  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  had  a  narrow  frontage  on  the 
river,  extending  some  distance  back  on  the  hillside,  thereby 
affording  the  early  settlers  opportunity  for  locating  their  houses 
near  each  other  on  the  flats,  for  mutual  protection.     Referring 
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to  common  lands,  we  mention  that  in  Albany  in  olden  time  the 
Dutch  settler  owned  his  home  and  took  pride  in  the  garden  and 
the  little  green  surrounding  his  house.  The  family  also  owned 
a  cow,  which  was  fed  in  a  common  pasture  at  the  far  end  of  the 
town.  In  the  evening  the  cows  returned  by  a  path  known  to 
each  one,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  cow- paths  afterward  formed 
the  streets  in  the  city  of  Albany,  famous  for  the  regular  irregu- 
larity in  which  they  are  laid  out. 

The  Dutch  names  of  New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange 
should  never  have  been  changed  to  English  New  York  and 
Albany.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  praise  the  Dutch  at  the 
expense  of  the  English,  but  I  am  bound  to  state  as  a  matter  of 
history  that  it  was  an  English  and  not  a  Dutch  Governor  of 
the  Colony  of  New  York  who  became  so  unruly  at  its  Capitol 
that  the  Assembly  granted  him  a  salary  for  only  a  limited  space 
of  time,  without  promise  of  renewal,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
hold  a  club  over  him  for  political  purposes.  It  was  one  of  these 
English  Governors  who  said,  regarding  the  colony  and  the 
people:  "This  is  the  finest  air  to  live  upon  in  the  universe,  and 
if  our  trees  and  birds  could  speak,  and  our  Assemblymen  be 
silent,  the  finest  conversation  also."  He  further  said:  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  country  the  Sachems  are  the  poorest  of 
the  people."    (Laughter.) 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  of  this  country  came,  bringing  the 
orange  colors  in  one  hand,  the  Bible  in  the  other,  representing 
their  characteristics  of  pluck  and  prayer,  and  these  traits  are  re- 
flected in  the  New  York  Dutch  of  to-day.  Some  of  these  set- 
tlers had  requested  authority  from  England  to  plant  a  colony  in 
Virginia,  but  the  King  refused,  as  they  asked  him  to  couple  with 
the  Charter  a  clause  guaranteeing  religious  liberty.  Knowing 
that  in  a  Dutch  Colony  their  rights  would  be  protected  in  that 
regard,  they  concluded  negotiations  with  Holland  with  the 
result  that  they  settled  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  Fort  Orange  and 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  as  well  as  Other  places.  Let  it  be  noted, 
in  passing,  that  the  Dutch  did  not  obtain  their  lands  here  by 
conquest,  but  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  It  was  an  Albany 
Dutchman  whose  influence  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Five,  afterwards  the  Six  Nations,  to  such  a  marked 
degree  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  Albany  was  protected 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Mohawks  that  was  never  broken,  and  when 


attempt  was  made  to  win  the  Indians  from  the  Dutchman  it 
failed,  because  he  always  "dealt  fairly  with  them."  Someone 
has  well  said  that  there  is  no  more  glorious  page  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  no  grander  exhibition  of  the  quality  of  our  Dutch 
ancestors,  than  was.  manifested  by  the  influence  of  the  sturdy 
Dutch  people  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk.  When 
they  came  to  this  colony  they  honorably  secured  land  from  the 
Indians,  and  in  this  way  Van  Corlear  pushed  out  from  Albany 
and  founded  Schenectady.  With  other  Dutchmen  they  main- 
tained their  rights  throughout  the  Mohawk  Valley  by  treating 
the  Indians  justly,  and  in  appreciation  of  this  the  Indians  for  a 
long  time  called  the  Governor  of  New  York  by  the  general  name 
of  "  Corlear,"  and  many  of  their  descendants  living  in  Canada 
Still  call  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England  by  the  name  of 
Corlear. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  history  is  the  influence  for 
good  that  for  centuries  Holland  sent  forth  throughout  the 
world.  If  you  study  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  foremost 
men  who  came  to  this  country  in  its  earliest  clays  you  will  find 
that  somehow,  some  way,  somewhere,  they  received  a  Dutch 
training.  For  example,  the  name  of  William  Penn  will  go  down 
through  the  ages  as  one  of  our  best  and  broadest  of  men.  His 
Dutch  mother  made  this  possible. 

In  the  town  halls  in  Dutch  cities  liberty  bells  were  hung,  and 
from  the  "Liberty  Bell,"  placed  in  Philadelphia  by  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen,  on  July  4th,  1776,  freedom  was  proclaimed 
"throughout  all  the  land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. " 
(Applause.) 

In  those  early  days  many  Palatines  went  to  Rotterdam  and 
other  places  in  Holland  to  find  refuge  and  a  home,  and  from 
thence  a  large  number  came  to  this  country,  bringing  Holland 
influences.  These  Palatine  Dutchmen  gave  us  some  of  our 
bravest  men  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  notably  the 
hero  of  Oriskany,  Nicholas  Herkimer,  and  it  is  with  reverent 
gratitude  for  such  a  forefather  that  I  remember  I  may  claim 
kinship  in.  the  "Founders  and  Patriots,"  because  the  blood  of  a 
Herkimer  flows  through  my  veins. 

The  Battle  of  Oriskany  was,  perhaps,  the  bloodiest  of  the 
Revolution.  General  Washington  in  a  message  stated  that 
"Herkimer    first   reversed    the  gloomy  scene    of   the  Northern 


Campaign."  It  was  Herkimer  who  prevented  the  junction  of 
the  columns  commanded  by  Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger  which,  if  it 
had  been  successful,  would  have  resulted  in  the  devastation  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  doubtless  the  overthrow  for  a 
long  time  of  the  cause  of  American  Independence.  In  no  battle 
of  the  Revolution  was  success  of  the  Continental  troops  more 
necessary  than  at  Oriskany.  If  there  had  been  no  Oriskany, 
with  its  matchless  heroism,  there  would  have  been  no  Saratoga, 
no  Trenton,  no  Yorktown.  (Applause.)  At  Oriskany  five  British 
standards  were  captured,  and  upon  returning  to  Fort  Stanwix 
they  were  hoisted,  and  above  them  an  uncouth  flag  intended  to 
represent  the  American  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  rude  banner, 
hastily  extemporized  out  of  a  white  shirt,  an  old  blue  coat  and 
some  strips  of  red  flannel,  was  the  first  American  flag  with  stars 
and  stripes  ever  hoisted  in  victory.  It  was  flung  to  the  breeze  on 
the-memorable  day  of  Oriskany,  August  6,  1777.  The  flag  with  the 
stars  and  stripes  was  adopted  by  Congress  June  14,  1777,  and 
this  information  was  received  by  Herkimer's  heroes  only  a  few 
days  before  the  memorable  engagement. 

If  I  had  the  time  and  you  had  the  patience,  mention  could  be 
readily  made  of  a  number  of  our  old  Dutch  families  whose  good 
influences  have  helped  to  make  this  part  of  the  country  dis- 
tinguished for  many  of  its  grand  characteristics.  I  do,  however, 
want,  to  note  that  one  of  the  first  of  the  Livingston  family  went 
from  England  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  obtained  his  education. 
He  later  came  to  this  country,  settled  in  Albany,  and  married  a 
sister  of  Peter  Schuyler,  a  Dutchman.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Dominie  Van  Rensselaer,  a  Dutchman  of  high  repute.  The  first 
Mayor  of  New  York.  Van  Courtlandt,  a  Dutchman,  also  married 
a  Schuyler. 

The  brief  time  at  my  disposal  this  evening  will  permit  only  a 
hasty  sketch  of  a  few  Dutch  traits  which  have  largely  contribu- 
ted to  give  us  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  instill  a 
love  of  liberty  in  our  citizens,  to  preserve  their  homes,  to  upbuild 
their  schools  and  establish  their  religion.    (Applause.) 

Some  illustrations  may  serve  to  present  distinctive  Dutch 
traits  inherited  from  our  ancestors. 

Love  of  liberty.  Our  forefathers  who  came  from  Holland 
brought  with  them  two  things  of  supreme  importance,  their  free- 
dom  and  their  religion,  and   these    beneficent    influences- have 


done  much  to  make  every  citizen  of  this  Republic  a 
As  an  evidence  of  their  love  of  liberty,  recall  the  long  and  bloody 
war  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  challenge  that  went  forth  from 
the  brave  Hollanders  in  the  midst  of  their  suffering.  They  were 
then,  as  now,  true  to  themselves  and  their  country.  Listen  to 
their  words  of  defiance  to  the  Spaniards — they  will  go  down  the 
ages — "  As  long  as  there  is  a  living  man  left  in  the  country  we 
will  contend  for  our  liberty  and  our  religion."  (Applause.)  When 
they  formed  the  heroic  resolution  to  break  down  the  dykes  to 
destroy  the  enemy,  which  would  destroy  their  homes  also,  and  a 
protest  was  made,  the  reply  quickly  came  :  "  Better  a  drowned 
land  than  a  lost  land."     (Applause.) 

We  proudly  speak  of  our  naval  heroes  —  Dewey  at  Manila 
(applause),  Sampson  and  Schley  at  Santiago  (applause) — but 
consider  the  courage  of  Dutch  Admiral  Peter  Heyn,  who,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  in  a  great  naval  battle  with 
the  Spaniards,  destroyed  twenty-six  of  their  warships,  and  in  a 
later  engagement  captured  the  balance  of  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
nineteen  vessels,  with  millions  of  dollars  of  treasure.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  descendants  of  such  liberty-loving,  God-fearing  men 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  They 
possessed  the  Dutch  traits  of  pluck,  not  luck  ;  of  action,  not  acci- 
dent;  they  labored  to  create,  rather  than  to  criticise.  Do  you 
wonder  that  such  devotion  and  bravery  gave  birth  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  valleys  of  New  York  to  homes,  school  houses  and 
churches  ? 

May  we  of  the  present  preserve  and  perfect  these  institutions 
bequeathed  us  by  our  loyal  ancestors  because  they  stand  for 
liberty,  the  bulwark  of  our  national  life  ;  for  love  of  humanity, 
which  educates  us  to  better  fellowship  and  closer  friendship  ;  for 
the  old-fashioned  religion  of  our  fathers,  represented  by  the  old- 
fashioned  family  Bible.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Governor,  we  recall  with  pride  that  it  was  the  distinctive 
trait  of  love  of  liberty  that  caused  the  Dutchmen  across  the  sea 
to  give  the  first  foreign  salute  to  the  flag  of  the  new  Nation — the 
first  foreign  greeting  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America  (ap- 
plause)— and  forthis  mark  of  their  sympathy  with  a  liberty-loving 
people  the  British  Government  declared  war  against  Holland. 


In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  inspection 
facsimiles  of  three  medals,  the  originals  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  through  our  American  Minister 
at  The  Hague  for  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York  City.  The 
first  medal  of  the  series-  was  designed  to  commemorate  the  recog- 
nition of  American  Independence  by  the  Province  of  Friesland 
on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1782.  The  second  medal  was  struck 
off  by  order  of  the  States-General  in  commemoration  of  its  recog- 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  third  medal 
was  made  to  commemorate  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1782. 

Our  fathers  from  the  aforetime  fought  for  their  country  with 
untiring  energy,  protected  their  homes  with  unceasing  fidelity, 
and  worshipped  God  with  simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  it  is  a 
distinctive  trait  of  their  sons  of  to-day,  under  the  folds  of  Old 
Glory,  to  try  to  do  even  the  same. 

We  are  glad  that  this  Society,  and  all  kindred  societies,  abide 
by  the  teachings  of  those  Dutchmen  across  the  sea,  that  our  flag 
meant  something  to  them  when  they  gave  it  a  first  salute,  and 
to  us  of  to-day  it  means  vastly  more. 

Yes,  Old  Glory  did  mean  something,  not  only  to  this  country 
but  to  the  whole  world,  when  it  was  blown  up  from  the  Battle- 
ship "Maine,"  for,  thank  God,  it  came  down  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  star!     (Applause.) 

While  that  explosion  brought  to  the  attempted  destroyer  the 
loss  of  her  Colonies,  it  brought  to  us,  through  smoke  and  death, 
a  North  and  South  cemented  forever.  (Applause.)  That  startling 
event  made  new  heroes  and  new  history;  it  filled  the  heart  of 
every  schoolboy  with  greater  pride  of  country  and  purer  patriot- 
ism ;  it  brought  larger  liberty  to  Cuba;  it  brought  better  Gov- 
ernment to  Porto  Rico ;  it  brought  new  light  and  will  bring 
better  civilization  to  the  Philippines,  and,  in  God's  good  time,  it 
will  bring  to  other  lands  brighter  prospects,  grander  opportuni- 
ties, broader  civilization.    (Applause.) 

Another  illustration, — love  of  home.  Not  only  the  Dutch 
people  of  other  days,  but  the  American  people  of  to-day  believe 
in  preservation  of  the  home  in  all  its  happiness  and  purity.  To 
perpetuate  such  a  home  we  must  chiefly  depend  upon  woman's 
tact,   woman's  sacrifice,   woman's    love.     A  good    home   is    the 


world's  hope,  and  to  preserve  and  beautify  and  dignify  a  Chris- 
tian home  is  life's  greatest  mission  ;  and  who  but  a  pure  and 
noble  woman  can  faithfully  and  successfully  fulfil  that  mission  ? 
(Applause.) 

Well  was  it  said  that  the  teachings  of  the  mothers  of  France 
made  the  soldiers  under  Napoleon  the  heroes  of  the  hour.  It 
was  Washington  who  said  in  his  later  life,  u  All  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  mother."  It  was  told  of  John  Randolph  that  he  would  have 
been  an  infidel  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  mother  teaching  him  to 
to  say  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,"  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
many  times  said  that  his  stepmother  was  the  first  person  to 
cause  him  to  feel  like  a  human  being. 

It  is  love  for  the  mothers  and  wives  of  America  that  makes 
up  the  chief  attributes  of  American  manhood,  that  provides  the 
essentials  in  the  achievements  of  American  patriotism  :  for  the 
keystone  of  our  nation  is  the  American  home.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  mark  the  great  difference  between  the  house  and  the 
home.  He  who  sits  by  his  own  fireside  with  wife  and  children 
will  defend  his  home,  and  homes  make  patriots.  Some  one  has 
well  said  that  few  men  have  everexhibited  sufficient  patriotism  to 
shoulder  a  gun  and  fight  to  defend  a  boarding  house.    (Laughter.) 

Ladies,  in  the  home-loving  heart  of  every  true  Dutchman  there 
is  ever  the  admiration,  the  allegiance  and  the  affection  which,  in 
the  Old  World,  go  out  to  the  fair  young  Queen  of  Holland,  but  in 
the  New  World  go  out  to  the  rulers  of  our  hearts  and  homes, 
the  fair  Queens  of  America,  for  well  we  understand  that 

"  A  house  is  built  of  bricks  and  stones, 
Of  sills  and  posts  and  piers  ; 
But  a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds, 
That  stands  a  thousand  years. 

"  The  men  of  earth  build  houses, 

Halls  and  chambers,  roofs  and  domes; 
But  the  women  of  earth,  God  bless  them, 
The  women  build  the  homes." 

(Applause.) 

•  Coupled  with  a  Dutchman's  love  of  home  is  his  characteristic 
welcome  and  hospitality,  and  so  it  was  that  the  Dutch  introduced 
into  this  countryholiday  customs  and  especially  New  Year's  calls 
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and  celebrations.  May  we  never  depart  from  that  old-fashioned 
Dutch  hospitality  which  always  brought  good  cheer  and  filled 
one's  life  with  sunshine.  I  think  a  Dutchman  must  have  inspired 
the  author  to  write  this  sentiment : 

"  The  under  side  of  every  cloud 
Is  bright  and  shining, 
And  so  I  turn  my  clouds  about, 

And  always  wear  them  inside  out, 
To  show  the  lining." 

It  was  Dutch  cheer  and  sunshine  that  induced  William  Brew- 
ster, a  bright  and  brave  young  Englishman,  to  spend  a  dozen 
years  in  Holland.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  Dutch  homes 
and  their  hospitality  that  he  influenced  many  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  seek  a  home  in  Holland,  and  these  homes  made  pos- 
sible a  Plymouth  Rock,  made  certain  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Not  only  did  the  Dutch  believe  in  a  home,  but  they  believed 
in  owning  that  home,  and  hence  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Dutch 
people  to  be  the  very  best  colonizers  for  a  new  country,  taking 
from  the  old  home  to  the  new  the  school-house  and  the  church. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  no  foreign  missionaries  were 
ever  called  to  convert  a  Dutch  colony  ?  Do  you  ask  the  reason  ? 
The  Dutch  dominie  and  schoolmaster  always  accompany  Dutch 
merchants  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  They  are  all 
missionaries. 

In  Holland  it  was  an  exception  to  find  a  person  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  first  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  published  in  Antwerp  in  1535,  and  in  those 
early  days  nowhere  in  the  world  was  the  Bible  so  generally  read 
as  by  the  Hollanders  and  the  English  people  who  settled  there. 
To-day,  as  well  as  in  former  days,  love  of  the  Bible  is  a  distinc- 
tive Dutch  trait. 

The  Dutch  who  settled  in  this  country,  while  never  forgetting 
their  forefathers  nor  the  land  of  .their  birth,  became  loyal  Ameri- 
cans and  faithful  in  the  last  degree  to  our  beloved  land.  While 
we  rejoice  that  many  of  our  citizens  of  various  nationalities  have 
renounced  allegiance  to  foreign  governments,  no  true  Dutchman 
could  ever  sympathize  with  that  mistaken  sentiment  occasionally 
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found  in  this  day,  whereby  some  adopted  citizens  for  public 
notoriety  not  only  renounce  but  denounce  a  foreign  government 
and  frequently  swear  fealty  to  our  Republic  in  boisterous  words 
rarely  followed  by  honorable  deeds.  Those  who  love  this  land, 
descendants  of  any  and  every  nationality,  remember  that  vocif- 
erously crying  the  word  "American  "  does  not  always  make  an 
American  ;  that  the  denouncement  of  other  governments  is  not 
evidence  of  loyalty  to  our  own  government ;  that  the  best  evi- 
dence of  true  citizenship  is  found  not  in  empty  words  but  in 
worthy  deeds. 

True  manhood  of  any  nationality,  without  distinction  of  class, 
without  aristocracy  save  that  of  merit,  is  the  measure  of  Ameri- 
canism, while  good  behavior  is  the  development  cf  such  man- 
hood.    (Applause.) 

Let  us  continue  to  stand  for  these  rights  and  opportunities, 
with  a  determination  to  crush  any  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
so-called  masses  against  the  classes,  for  here  we  have  no  such 
real  distinction.  (Applause.)  Here  your  ancestors  and  mine 
labored  to  educate  and  elevate  the  plain  people;  and  you  remem- 
ber Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "God  must  love  the  plain 
people,  because  he  made  so  many  of  them."  Here  we  have  no 
royal  road  to  fame  or  fortune  ;  here  equal  chance  is  given  to 
every  honest  man,  regardless  of  birth,  position  or  estate,  if  he 
only  possesses  a  capital  of  push  and  pluck  and  can  display  a 
coat-of-arms  of  grit  and  grace.  This  rich  legacy  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  defended 
throughout  the  years  by  their  loyal  descendants. 

Class  distinction  was  once  tried  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Amster- 
dam 250  years  ago.  It  has  never  been  tried  since.  They  then 
attempted  to  divide  into  two  societies,  called  great  burghers  and 
small  burghers.  This  plan  to  create  an  aristocracy  was  abolished 
after  a  trial  of  about  ten  years,  the  Dutch  women  doing  their 
full  share  in  bringing  about  the  change;  and  from  that  time  on  to 
the-  present  the  only  Dutch  class  distinction  is  one  of  merit 
founded  upon  good  behavior  That  the  Dutch  people  did  not 
depend  upon  class  distinction  is  further  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  shortly  after  the  classes  of  the  great  and  the  small  burgher 
were  disposed  of,  a  Governor  of  New  York,  in  writing  to  a 
friend  in  his  home-land,  complimented  the  Dutch  residing  here 
upon  their  refinement,  and  among  other-things  he  said  :     "  I  find 
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some  of  these  people  have  the  breeding  of  courts,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  how  such  is  acquired."  This  Governor  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  Dutch  character  in  the 
mother-land  was  good  behavior,  and  upon  such  a  foundation  only 
can  refinement  be  builded. 

May  we  always  extend  to  true  manhood  the  same  inviting 
welcome  to  this  country  that  was  extended  by  the  Dutch  court 
of  Leyden  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  It  was  then  as  now 
the  best  invitation  any  country  has  ever  given  to  the  oppressed 
or  the  ambitious.  History  tells  us  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Burgomasters  and  the  Court  of  Leyden,  "Refusing  no 
honest  person  free  ingress  to  come  for  residence  in  that  city, 
provided  that  such  persons  behave  themselves." 

All  hail  to  dear  old  Holland,  where  the  only  price  of  citizen- 
ship was  good  behavior  !  (Applause.)  Do  you  wonder  that 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers  received  their  best  teachings  of  love  and 
liberty,  of  education  and  religion,  from  Holland  ?  Do  you  won- 
der that  with  such  broad  proclamation  and  brotherly  sentiment 
the  first  street  of  old  Plymouth  Town,  Massachusetts,  was  named 
Leyden  Street  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  the  immortal  principles  of 
freedom,  equality  and  liberality  were  placed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  largely  as  a  result  of  Dutch  influence  ?  In  con- 
tributing to  the  elevation  of  manhood  and  the  encouragement  of 
enterprise,  in  battling  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  triumph- 
ing over  despotism  and  difficulty,  and  in  upbuilding  practical 
religion  of  love  to  man  and  love  to  God,  the  little  country  of 
Holland  has  ever  stood  front  and  foremost  among  the  nations  of 
the.  earth.     (Applause.) 

Thrift  and  honesty  are  also  distinctive  Dutch  traits.  I  want 
to  ask  a  question  and  invite  your  Society  to  make  inquiry  pre- 
paratory to  an  answer.  How  many  Dutch  people  can  be  counted 
as  inmates  of  the  poorhouses  here  or  elsewhere?  How  many 
can  be  counted  as  inmates  of  prisons  here  or  elsewhere  ? 

There  are  still  other  traits — patience  and  perseverance.  For 
centuries  the  Dutch  patiently  fought  the  ocean  to  secure  their 
country  ;  then  for  eighty  years  they  persistently  fought  the 
Spaniards  for  their  liberty;  and,  as  some  one  has  said,  both 
patiently  and  persistently  they  always  fought  the  devil  for  their 
religion.     (Laughter.) 
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That  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam  possessed 
human  as  well  as  spiritual  characteristics  may  be  noted  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  first  buildings  erected  in  New  Amsterdam 
was,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Dutch  official  who  made  the 
first  subscription,- "a  respectable  church,"  which  he  said  was 
needed.  A  few  days  after  the  starting  of  this  subscription,  a 
daughter  of  Dominie  Bogardus  was  married,  and  at  the  wedding 
repast,  after  the  wine  had  been  freely  passed  around,  the  church 
subscription  paper  was  circulated  with  such  generous  results 
that  the  building  was  shortly  after  erected.  Dominies  then 
as  now  tried  to  preach  practical  sermons.  It  is  said  that  Bogar- 
dus had  a  bit  of  trouble  with  the  Dutch  Governor  and  after 
some  angry  words  had  passed  between  them  the  Dominie  stated 
that  he  would  preach  the  Governor  such  a  sermon  the  next  Sun- 
day that  it  would  make  him  "  shake  in  his  shoes."  'No  harm 
however  resulted  from  the  sermon,  as  the  anger  of  both  men  sub- 
sided. Those  were  fraternal  days  between  the  churches  ;  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  worked 
together  in  brotherly  love,  holding  services  in  the  same  meeting 
house,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening. 

The  Dutch  possess  in  a  large  degree  ambition  and  enterprise. 
I  make  bold  the  statement  that  their  traits  are  and  always  have 
been  largely  misundet  stood  in  this  regard,  even  by  those  who 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  them.  Stubborn  facts,  as  shown  by 
history,  teach  us  that,  man  for  man,  no  country  of  the  same  size 
and  population  ever  produced  better  leaders  of  thought,  braver 
pioneers  of  commerce,  more  conservative  statesmen,  more  enter- 
prising persons  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  best  all-around 
men.  (Applause.)  When  the  Dutch  first  came  to  America  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  foremost  commercial  people  in  the  world 
and  introduced  many  successful  elements  in  our  business  life  as 
well  as  in  our  educational  affairs,  that  have  always  been  of 
supreme  importance. 

Pausing  a  moment  to  speak  of  educational  matters,  we  note 
that  to-dav  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  pupils  and  teachers  are 
at  work  in  our  common  schools.  The  common  school  system  is 
a  product  of  Holland.  The  first  free  school  in  this  country  was 
opened  by  Dutchmen  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  of  all  the  early 
settlers  here  the  Dutch  alone  believed  in  the  free  public  school, 
offering  education  not  as  a  charity  but  as  a  right.  They  had 
it  at  home;  they  established  it  here.      (Applause.) 
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Listen  to  a  statement  made  by  John  of  Nassau,  brother  of 
that  typical  Dutchman,  William  of  Orange:  "Soldiers  and 
patriots  educated  in  free  schools  are  better  than  all  the  armies, 
arsenals,  munitions,  alliances,  and  treaties  that  can  be  had  or 
imagined  in  the  world. " 

In  the  industrial  world,  in  fine  arts,  in  high  scholarship,  in 
invention,  in  various  other  great  undertakings,  no  nation  has 
ever  produced  better  results  or  has  ever  been  more  ambitious  or 
more  enterprising.  More  ambitions  ?  Where  will  you  find  a 
nobler  specimen  than  in  the  person  of  the  gieat  Admiral  Van 
Tromp  ?  Read  the  inscription  on  his  monument  :  "  He  ceased  to 
triumph  only  when  he  ceased  to  live."  Moie  enterprising? 
Where  will  you  find  a  better  local  illustration  than  in  the  person 
of  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  as  may  be  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  he  erected  upon  an  island  in  the  upper  Hudson  a  fortified 
custom  house  and  proceeded  to  compel  every  incoming  or  out- 
going vessel  to  pay  a  duty  for  passing  by,  or  then  and  there 
unload  its  cargo  and  sell  to  the  customers  of  the  place,  which 
usually  resulted  to  his  pleasure  and  profit.  Talk  about  Dutch 
enterprise — it  looked  then  as  it  looks  now,  that  Dutchmen,  ancient 
or  modern,  want  their  full  share  of  what  is  passing  by,  either 
of  ships  in  the  night  time  or  men  in  the  day  time.  (Laughter.) 
Another  illustration  of  Dutch  character — toleration  in  all 
things.  The  Dutch  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  "live  and  let  live" 
and  they  apply  this  in  matters  of  business,  government  and 
religion.  In  other  words,  a  Dutchman  does  not  demand  the 
whole  thing;  he  is  willing  to  give  a  portion  to  the  other  fellow. 
In  business  a  Dutchman  does  not  hold  to  the  one  talent  of  doing 
nothing  nor  to  the  five  talents  of  doing  only  the  big  things,  but 
he  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  modest,  substantial  people  who 
possess  the  two  talents.  He  is  the  average  man,  who  makes  up 
the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land. 

While  simplicity  is  a  Dutch  trait,  nevertheless  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  our  early  ancestors  desired  to  dress  well,  and  the 
women  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  recorded  that  they 
wore  much  finery  and  expended  much  money  for  expensive 
articles  in  the  home. 

In  government,  little  Holland  successfully  controls  her  great 
colonies.  Although  her  country  is  about  one-third  the  size  of 
New  York,  containing  about  two-thirds  as  much  population,  yet 


she  satisfactorily  directs  the  government  of  her  colonies,  which 
contain  an  area  fifty  times  greater  than  her  own,  and  a  population 
six  times  larger.  Her  Queen,  the  only  sceptered  one  in  the  world, 
is  not  afraid  of  assassination  or  revolution,  neither  of  which  is  a 
Dutch  trait.  On  her  wedding  day,  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  open 
carriage,  without  protection,  without  fear,  she  proudly  passed 
through  the  lines  of  many  thousands  of  her  subjects,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  hearty  cheers  and  honest  expressions  of 
affection. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  make  comparison  with  the 
wedding  of  another  royal  personage  which  occurred  about  the 
same  time  but  under  entirely  different  circumstances  ;  in  the 
one  country  the  people  have  always  been  governed  by  toleration 
in  all  things,  in  the  other  by  fear.  Confirming  this  1  may  state 
that  Holland  was  the  first  Protestant  country  that  allowed  the 
private  exercise  of  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  one  first 
permitting  the  open  celebration  of  its  ritual.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  the  only  country  where  the  Jews  were  allowed  full  liberty  of 
religion. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Dutch  not  only 
founded  the  first  day  school,  but  also  the  first  Protestant  Church 
in  the  United  States. 

Desiring  to  give  my  political  friends  who  honor  me  with  their 
presence  this  evening  a  bit  of  ancient  Dutch  advice,  good  how- 
ever for  the  present  day,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  a  Dutch 
precedent  for  the  promotion  of  trusts  or  corporations,  for  the 
existence  of  the  political  boss,  for  an  excise  law,  a  tariff  law,  and 
a  good  dinner  at  public  expense.     (Laughter.) 

One  of  the  first  great  corporations  or  trusts  was  founded  by  a 
Dutchman,  and  its  shares  were  dealt  in  like  our  modern  stock 
exchange.  We  are  told  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
the  first  great  joint  stock  company  whose  shares  were  bought  and 
sold  from  hand  to  hand.  Afterward  another  great  company,  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  was  organized.  This  differed  from 
some  modern  trusts  in  that  the  original  subscription  books  were 
open  to  everybody,  Dutchman  and  foreigner  alike,  who  desired 
to  become  a  stockholder. 

Speaking  of  the  political  boss,  our  old  Dutch  Governor,  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  instituted  a  boss  system  250  years  ago  that  would  put 
to  blush   even   the  bosses  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 
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(Laughter.)  When  the  people  of  that  day  desired  to  elect  a 
council  of  nine  men  to  aid  in  providing  for  the  general  good  of 
the  community,  Stuyvesant  consented,  but  he  so  directed  affairs 
that  the  council  would  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  government 
only  when  he  (Stuyvesant)  "called  upon  them."  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Stuyvesant's  calls  were  as  few  and  far  between  as  the 
calls  of  any  modern  boss.  (Laughter.)  We  might  add  by  way 
of  a  foot-note  that  bribery  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  that  day. 
A  Dutch  Governor  once  attempted  to  obtain  the  influence  of  the 
English  Governor  of  a  neighboring  colony,  by  sending  him  two 
Holland  cheeses  and  a  box  of  sugar  as  an  inducement  for  him  to 
stop  trading  with  the  Indians. 

Our  high-tariff  friends  can  quote  a  precedent  from  our  Dutch 
ancestors,  who  levied  the  first  tariff  in  this  country  by  what  was 
then  known  as  "  staple  right,"  which  required  all  vessels  to  pay 
a  duty  for  passing  the  Port  of  New  Amsterdam.  An  English 
ship  once  attempted  to  evade  this  tariff  law,  escaped  the  customs 
officers  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Orange,  where  a  large  cargo  of 
beaver  skins  was  obtained.  The  New  Amsterdam  Dutchmen 
sent  a  couple  of  ships  up  to  Fort  Orange  to  escort  the  English 
ship  to  Sandy  Hook  and  thence  on  her  way  home.  She  pro- 
ceeded, however,  without  any  cargo,  because  the  Dutchmen 
confiscated  the  whole  thing.  The  most  expert  custom  officials  of 
today  could  not  do  more  or  better.     (Laughter.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  excise  law  was  promulgated  in 
New  Amsterdam  by  putting  a  tax  on  wine  and  beer, and  penalties 
were  especially  placed  upon  excessive  drinking.  A  tavern  keeper 
who  sold  liquor  to  a  drunkard  or  permitted  quarrels  upon  his 
premises  was  liable  not  only  to  a  fine  but  to  the  loss  of  his 
property  as  well.  We  are  also  told  that  a  large  number  of 
drinking  houses  were  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  drink  habit  to  a  minimum,  when  a 
drunken  man  was  found,  if  the  authorities  failed  to  be  sure  of 
finding  the  real  seller,  they  would  impose  a  specific  fine  upon 
every  drinking  house  located  on  the  entire  street. 

I  mentioned  a  dinner  at  public  expense.  In  this  respect  our 
ancient,  like  our  modern,  friends  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
possess  about  the  same  midriffs,  including  the  same  tastes.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  both  the  Dutch  and  English  of  two 
centuries  ago  and  their  descendants  of  to-day  expend  about  the 
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same  proportion  of  money  to  secure  the  same  proportionate  good 
thing.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  quote  from  an  official 
account  of  the  expenditure  for  a  banquet  given  by  New  Amster- 
dam officials  to  an  English  Lord  more  than  200  years  ago.  Here 
are  the  principal  items  : 

£    s.      d. 
Beef  and  Cabbage 7       6 

Pork  and  Turnips F 7       3 

Mince  Pies 1  4 

Fruit,  Cheese  and  Bread. __ 7       6 

31  Bottles  of  Wine 3  2 

Beer  and  Cider . .. 12 

To  show  that  the  New  Amsterdam  case  is  not  an  exceptional 
one,  I  cite  another  from  New  Jersey.  Here  is  an  authentic  copy 
of  a  bill  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  the  original  of  which 
maybe  found  in  the  library  of  Princeton  University,  formerly 
known  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  : 

"The  Trustees  of  New  Jersey  College,  Dr.,     To  Wm.  Hick. 
1771,  Sept.  27. 

£     s.       d. 

To  27  dinners 4  12       6 

To  23  Bottles  of  Wine  at  5s 5  15 

To    8  Bottles  of  Porter 16 

To    6  Bottles  of  Beer 9 

To    3  double  bowls  Punch 9 

To    3. double  bowls  Toddy 6 

To  Tea  for  13  Gentlemen  _ 13 

13       o       6  " 

To  prove  the  authenticity  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the 
bill,  the  reverend  president  of  the  college,  John  Witherspoon, 
appends  to  the  bill  over  his  own  signature  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"The  above  amount  I  believe  to  be  just."  Whether  the 
u  just  "  part  of  it  refers  to  "  dinners  for  37  "  or  "  tea  for  13  "  or 
whether  it  refers  to  the  other  liquid  refreshments  is  not  stated. 
(Laughter.) 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  other  distinctive  traits  that  have 
conspired  to  place  little  Holland  in  the  front  rank  of  the  proces- 
sion  of    progressive   nations.     Benjamin    Franklin    once    said: 
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"Holland  has  been  our  great  example  in  love  of  liberty,  and 
bravery  in  defending  it." 

What  a  world  of  thought  is  contained  in  one  of  Holland's 
mottoes:   "  By  concord  little  things  become  great." 

We  have  borrowed  from  this  our  own  motto:  "  Tn  union  there 
is  strength,"  and  Union  College,  which  is  a  product  of  a  Dutch 
church,  follows  this  thought  with  its  motto:  "In  things  neces- 
sary, unity;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity." 
(Applause.) 

In  the  hasty  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  endeavored  to 
prove  from  the  record  of  the  past  that  although  Holland  is  small 
in  territory  and  population,  yet,  measured  by  manhood,  no  race 
ever  developed  grander  characters;  measured  by  bravery,  no 
nation  ever  produced  more  courageous  protectors;  measured  by 
discovery,  no  land  ever  gave  birth  to  men  more  progressive  or 
more  desirous  of  civilizing  every  habitable  part  of  the  earth; 
measured  by  success  in  commerce  and  finance,  no  business  cen- 
tre of  the  globe  ever  achieved  better  reputation  or  accomplished 
better  results;  measured  by  love  of  country  and  love  of  God,  no 
people  since  the  days  of  Holy  Writ  have  ever  been  better,  broader, 
truer,  nobler!     (Applause.) 

In  this  electric  age  we  hear  much  about  the  new  times,  new 
methods  and  hew  countries.  We  hear  little  about  the  old  times, 
old  methods,  old  countries.  These  are  wellnigh  forgotten.  But, 
thank  God,  this  Society  and  kindred  societies  still  keep  sacred 
and  will  forever  keep  sacred  the  old  times  out  of  which  were 
born  the  new.  Even  an  electric  age  will  honor  any  society  living 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  that  lingers  around  the  old  countries 
whose  liberty-loving  sons  obtained  for  us  this  new  and  glorious 
heritage;  around  the  old  home,  the  old  father,  the  old  mother, 
whose  prayers  have  ever  given  inspiration  to  new  manhood  and 
new  devotion  to  duty,  and  whose  old-fashioned  religion  is  repre- 
sented by  the  old-time  family  Bible.     (Applause.) 

Appreciating  our  duty  and  responsibility  born  of  love  of  coun- 
try and  home,  of  loyalty  to  ancestor  and  society,  let  us  here  and 
now  pledge  to  both  the  old  and  the  new,  never  forgetting  the  one 
in  the  favoring  of  the  other.  May  we  forever  unite  them  in 
fraternity  between  the  aristocracy  of  blood  and  the  aristocracy  of 
merit;  in  fellowship,  where  we  may  meet  as  equals,  but  always 
with  the  equality  that  elevates;  and  in  friendship,  binding  heart 
to  heart  with  love  to  man  and  love  to  God.  (Prolonged  applause.) 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE 
ALABAMA  CLAIMS  ARBITRATION 

By  Ralph  E.  Prime,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

[  The  writer  appreciates  that  there  are  some  matters  in  the  paper  which  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  incident,  but  he  believes  that  they  are  necessary ,  to  many  who 
do  not  know  the  story  of  the  Alabama,  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  incident.} 

No  man  who  ever  knew  Benjamin  Franklin  Stevens,  who  was 
for  so  many  years  the  American  Despatch  Agent  at  London, 
England,  but  valued  that  acquaintance.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  rare 
man,  and,  notwithstanding  his  long  residence  in  England,  he 
was  a  thorough  American  and  an  intense  lover  of  his  country. 
He  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1833,  and  after  a  short  experience 
at  the  Capitol  of  that  State,  at  Albany  and  at  Washington,  he 
was  called  to  London  to  aid  his  brother,  who  had  preceded  him 
to  England.  He  became  so  useful  to  Americans  that  his  merits 
were  recognized,  and  in  1866  he  was  appointed  Despatch  Agent 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  resident  at  London,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  as  such  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
died  in  1904. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  form  his  acquaintance  about  ten  years 
ago  on  one  of  my  visits  to  London,  and  ever  afterwards  when  I 
visited  that  city  I  enjoyed  his  fellowship,  and  looked  forward  to 
it  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  vacation. 

Mr.  Stevens'  service  extended  over  so  many  years  of  our  na- 
tional history,  in  its  most  stirring  times,  in  which  he  must  have 
been  an  actor,  that  his  memory  must  have  been  stored  with  many 
incidents,  intensely  interesting,  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  country  and  yet  unknown  to  written  history. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  England  with  my  wife  and  daughters 
I  spent  nearly  a  week  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  wife  in  the 
George  Hotel  at  Winchester.  Sometimes  together  we  were  off 
in  the  daytime  visiting  things  that  interested  both  of  us,  and 
then  again  he  and  I  would  be  off  in  the  daytime  separately,  each 
visiting  something  of  interest  to  himself,  and  in  the  evenings  we 


would  sit  together  in  the  enclosed  and  covered  garden  and  talk 
until  late,  while  he  entertained  us  with  incidents  which  had  hap- 
pened during  his  residence  in  London.  During  that  week  he 
told  me  many  such  events,  in  which  he  was  an  actor  himself, 
and  which  were  of  absorbing  interest  to  me,  and  are  utterly  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  Americans,  and  have  never  been  written, 
and  which  are  probably  even  now  unknown  to  any  one  connected 
with  any  recent  administration  of  the  national  government. 

I  have  been  invited  to  write,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  the  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Stevens  made  to  me  concerning  one  of  those  in- 
cidents, and  which,  so  far  as  memory  serves  me,  I  have  never 
spoken  of  to  exceed  on  four  occasions. 

But  to  the  appreciation  of  it  by  many  of  the  generation  since 
born,  and  who  never  learned  much  about  its  details,  it  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  recall  other  things  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War,  and  there  are  many  older  persons  who  at 
the  time  were  of  mature  years,  but  to  whom,  with  the  flight  of 
time  and  the  fullness  of  these  later  years,  those  events  are  at 
least  very  dim  to  recollection,  and  for  them  we  will  be  excused 
if  we  to  some  extent  recall  some  of  the  events  of  those  days,  and 
details  which  perhaps  even  they  never  knew. 

The  great  and  detestable  heresy  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  se- 
cede from  the  American  Union  probably  had  its  birth  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  early  as  the  differences  of  1808.  Encouraged  by  the 
disloyal  acts  thus  early  of  New  England  men,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
a  Southern  man,  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  1830  set  forth  his  form  of  the 
heresy  under  the  name  of  Nullification.  Andrew  Jackson, 
another  Southern  man,  a  native  of  the  Carolinas,  but  a  citizen 
of  Tennessee,  was  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  him 
the  nation  owes  a  like  debt  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  with  the  ardor  and  violence  of  his  Southern,  nature, 
stamped  out  that  crime  with  a  remarkable  proclamation,  and  by 
his  even  more  remarkable  threat  that  for  the  first  overt  act  he 
would  place  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  great  Nullifier,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  behind  bars.  In  November,  i860, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  from  that  time,  if  not  before,  commenced  preparation  for 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  from  .the  Union,  the  greatest 
crime  against  our   country  which    history    records,    and  which 


then  ripened,  and  in    April,  1861,  culminated  in  the  first  acts  of 
overt  resistance  to  law  and  authority  in  our  great  Civil  War. 

The. war  was  on.  The  Southern  coast  was  effectually  block- 
aded against  the  entry  of  ships  into  Southern  pons,  and  the  is- 
sue of  ships  from  them,  and  the  blockade  was  officially  pro- 
claimed to  the  world. 

For  a  long  time  before  those  events  the  subject  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering  and  treatment  as  pirates  of  vessels  of  war 
having  letters  of  marque  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  Ne- 
gotiations toward  an  agreement  to  that  end  had  extended  over 
several  years,  and  up  to  1 861  had  not  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
that  international  rule.  At  that  time,  when  the  powers  were  all 
of  one  mind,  Great  Britain  refused  to  enter  into  the  agreement 
with  the  United  States  unless  it  was  also  agreed  that  it  should 
not  apply  to  the  two  belligerents  in  the  American  War  then  on. 
Thus,  perhaps  inferentially,  but  later  in  other  clearer  language, 
all  in  harmony  with  the  desire  of  the  shipbuilders  and  mer- 
chants of  England,  was  there  a  recognition  of  the  belligerency 
of  the  rebellious  Southern  States  and  a  distinct  position  taken  of 
unfriendliness  to  this  country.  These  matters  were  publicly  ex- 
ploited in  speeches  delivered  in  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
and  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen  in  public  addresses  all  over 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  position  of  the  government  on  the  ques- 
tions, then  acute,  no  doubt  encouraged  in  their  acts  such  of  the 
English  people  who  were  of  that  mind,  and  also  naturally  resulted 
in  supineness  and  carelessness  of  public  officials  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  they  owed  to  our  county,  then  in  fact  and  in 
law  a  friendly  power.  This  was  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Laird,  the 
builder  of  the  Alabama,  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  found  it  easy,  as  he  desired,  to  avow 
and  defend  his  acts.  Happily  in  the  change  of  English  senti- 
ments toward  us  and  ours  toward  them,  such  conditions  have 
forever  ceased  and  the  results  can   never  occur  again. 

As  early  as  October,  1861,  agents  of  the  Rebel  States  con- 
tracted with  the  Laird  Company  for  the  building  of  a  ship  of 
war,  named  the  Alabama.  Another  English  firm  contracted  also 
to  build  another  ship  of  war  for  the  Rebel  States,  called  the 
Florida.  The  Alabama  was  the  larger  vessel,  and  her  building 
progressed  more  slowly.     The    Alabama  was   launched    May  15, 


1862,  and  made  her  trial  trip  June  12,  and  June  23,  our  Minister, 
Mr.  Adams  called  the  attention  of  Lord  Russell,  the  British  Sec- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  an 
examination  was  made,  and  the  commissioners  reported  to  the 
British  Secretary  that  she  was  evidently  a  war  vessel,  and  that 
the  information  given  by  Mr.  Adams  was  correct.  An  order 
was  given  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  but  was  so  intention- 
ally slow  in  transmission  that  she  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  she 
was  actually  manned  on  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Anglesia  on 
the  Welsh  Coast  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  British  officers 
at  Liverpool. 

Practically  the  same  is  the  story  of  the  Florida  and  the 
Sumter,  two  other  vessels. 

The  funds  for  building  these  vessels  and  for  their  armament 
and  supplies,  and  for  the  money  chests  on  board,  as  also  for 
their  subsequent  supplies,  was  furnished  at  Liverpool  and  other 
British  ports,  of  all  of  which  our  Minister  apprised  the  Brit- 
ish Secretary,  who  refused  to  interfere,  alleging  want  of  proof, 
and  took  no  steps  to  ascertain  the  facts  for  himself.  He  was,  as 
early  as  March,  1863,  apprised  by  Mr.  Adams  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  that  had  called  out  from  Lord  Russell  a  letter,  in  which 
he  stated  clearly  enough  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  premises. 

Our  own  navy  was  busy  enough  in  its  blockade  of  our  South- 
ern, coast,  and  the  Alabama  and  the  other  Rebel  craft  had  almost 
free  course  in  all  other  waters,  and  preyed  upon  our  merchant 
ships  on  all  the  seas,  and  also  on  the  vessels  of  the  Treasury, 
which  were  unarmed  or  only  slightly  armed,  and  pursued  their 
business  of    supplying  the  lighthouses  and  other  peaceful  duties. 

The  end  of  the  depradations  of  these  vessels  was  gradually 
accomplished.  The  end  of  the  Alabama  was  a  great  event  of 
the  Civil  War.  She  came  into  the  port  of  Cherbourg  for  supplies 
and  repairs  in  June,  1864.  Our  sloop  of  war,  the  Kearsarge,  in 
command  of  Captain  Winslow,  was  in  those  waters,  and  at 
Flushing,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Alabama  at  Cherbourg,  immediately  proceeded  there,  and,  send- 
ing a  boat  ashore,  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  and  took  station 
outside,  and  maintained  a  close  watch  on  the  port.  Semmes, 
the  commander  of  the  Alabama,  had  long  warred  against  de- 
fenceless merchant  ships,  and  could  not  afford  to    refuse  battle 


now,  for  the  first  time  forced  upon  him,  by  a  foe  of  nearly  his 
own  strength.  For  four  days  he  remained  in  the  port  preparing 
for  battle.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  Sunday,  the  Alabama  came 
out  of  the  harbor  escorted  by  a  French  man-of-war  and  by  a 
British  yacht,  the  Deerhound.  The  high  French  shores  were 
covered  with  spectators  to  see  the  fight.  The  Kearsarge,  which 
bad  lain  off  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbor,  steamed  far  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit,  and  to  a  point  full  seven  miles  off  shore, 
to  prevent  Semmes  running  away  if  the  battle  should  be  against 
him,  and  then  turned  and  steamed  for  the  enemy.  The  Kearsarge 
was  the  faster  boat.  She  had  a  few  more  men  and  a  few  heavier 
guns,  but  in  point  of  the  number  of  guns,  the  Alabama  had  one 
more  than  the  Kearsarge,  and  in  the  battle  actually  fired  twice  as 
many  shots  as  did  the  Kearsarge.  But  the  real  advantage  of  the 
Kearsarge  was  that  she  was  manned  by  Americans  and  patriots, 
while  the  crew  of  her  adversary  were  largely  foreigners  and  hire- 
lings. The  Alabama  opened  the  battle  and  the  Kearsarge  re- 
received  a  full  broadside,  and  a  second,  and  part  of  a  third.  It 
was  before  the  era  of  ironclad  ships,  and  Captain  Winslow  had 
hung  the  sides  of  his  vessel  with  chain  cables.  This  device 
proved,  however,  to  be  of  no  material  value,  for  only  two  of  the 
shots  from  the  Alabama  struck  those  cables,  in  places,  too, 
where,  if  the  cables  had  not  been  there,  they  could  have  done  no 
serious  injury.  The  vessels  sailed  in  a  circle,  firing  upon  each 
other.  They  made  seven  complete  circuits  of  the  circle.  The 
battle  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  the  Alabama 
headed  for  shore  to  escape,  and  then  it  was  that  she  exposed  a 
vulnerable  spot,  which  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge  blew  out,  and 
she  began  sinking  and  was  rapidly  filled,  and  being  headed  off 
by  the  Kearsarge,  Semmes  struck,  his  flag,  but  soon  the  vessel 
sank  forever  below  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel.  The 
Deerhound  came  up  and  assisted  in  saving  the  ship's  company 
and  sailed  off  with  those  it  rescued  to  Southampton.  It  was 
an  unpardonable  act.  The  crew,  helpless  in  the  water,  were 
part  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  belonged  to  the  Kearsarge, 
and  should  have  been  surrendered  to  the  victorious  commander, 
whose  officers,  seeing  the  contemptible  act,  implored  him  to  turn 
his  guns  on  that  vessel. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Alabama.     Ancj  after  this  long  intro- 
duction, now  for  the  story  I  am  to  relate. 


The  Treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  negotiated  in  March,  April 
and  May,  1871.  The  high  commissioners  comprised,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  live  well-known  Americans, 
namely,  Hamilton  Fish,  then  our  Secretary  of  State;  General 
Robert  G.  Schenck,  then  our  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James; 
Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  then  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Senator  George  Henry  Williams,  of  Oregon  ;  and 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  five  of  the  best-known  subjects  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  namely/he  Earl  of  Grey  and  Ripon, 
also  Viscount  Goderich  and  Baron  Grantham,  a  Baronet,  a  Peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.,&c,  and  at  the  time  Lord  President 
of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  &c.,  &c. ;  the 
/Right  Honorable  Sir  Stratford  Henry  Northcote,  Baronet,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council /Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  Baronet,  &c,  then  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States, /Sir  John  A.  McDonald,  the  Canadian  states- 
man, and/Mr.  Montague  Bernard,  of  Oxford  University.  After 
thirty-six  conferences  of  these  high  commissioners,  the  conven- 
tion or  Treaty  was  concluded  at  Washington  in  May,  187 1,  and 
is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged  June  17,  187 1.  The  Treaty  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  the  two  governments,  and  prin- 
cipally the  settlement  of  the  claims  generally  known  as  the 
■"Alabama  Claims." 

In  its  first  Article  it  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  composed  of  five  arbitrators.  The  second  Article 
provided  for  the  meeting  of  the  tribunal  at  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land. The  third  Article  provided  for  the  delivery  in  duplicate 
of  a  written  or  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties  to  each  of 
the  arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  "  as  soon  as 
maybe  after  the  organization  of  the  tribunal,  but  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  this  Treaty."  The  fourth  Article  provided  that 
within  four  months  after  the  delivery  of  such  case  either  party 
might  in  like  manner  deliver  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  arbi- 
trators and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  a  counter-case,  and  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  Article  provided  that  the  arbitrators 
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might  extend  the  time  for  the  delivery  of  such  counter-case  when 
in  their  judgment  it  becomes  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  of  the  place  from  which  evidence  to  be  presented  is  to 
be  procured. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged 
was  .Saturday,  and,  as  stated,  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  1871. 
The  six  months  mentioned  in  Article  III  would  have  expired  with 
the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  1871,  which  was  Monday. 

While  sitting  together  one  of  those  evenings  in  Winchester, 
with  Mr.  Stevens,  something  suggested  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
and  the  Alabama  claims  arbitration,  and  Mr.  Stevens  related  to 
me  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  which  I  will  attempt 
to  recall  as  nearly  as  I  can — as  Mr.  Stevens  told  it — although 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  nine  years  and  more,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  give  his  exact  words,  and  hence  they  must  be  mine,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  repeating  Mr.  Stevens'  story  as  he  told  it  to  me. 

He  had  received,  as  the  Agent  for  the  American  Government, 
a  copy  of  the  case  of  that  government,  and  being  the  agent  of  the 
government  for  all  such  purposes,  he  was  looking  out  for  the 
arrival  of  the  duplicate  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the  British 
Government,  and  that  was  the  reason  wiry  his  attention  was 
upon  it.  The  last  steamer  which  could  have  brought  those 
copies  for  the  British  Government  had  arrived,  and  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  bringing  the  package  to  him  from  Liver- 
pool, but  no  package  had  come.  His  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
his  general  interest  for  all  that  belonged  to  his  people  and  his 
country,  led  him  on  that  Saturday,  December  16,  1871,  to  take 
a  hansom  cab  and  drive  to  the  office  of  General  Schenck,  the 
American  Minister.  He  entered  the  office  and  soon  saw  General 
Schenck,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  received  the  American  case,  to 
which  General  Schenck  replied,  "  Oh,  yes;  there  it  lies  upon  my 
table,''  pointing  to  it.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "have  you  re- 
ceived the  duplicate  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment?" Mr.  Schenck  replied  that  he  had  not.  "Well,"  said 
Mr.  Stevens,  "  I  think  I  will  drive  to  the  British  foreign  office 
and  see  if  they  have  been  sent  there  direct."  Whereupon  he 
left  the  American  Embassy,  called  another  cab,  and  drove  in  it 
to  Downing  Street  and  to  the  office  of  the  British  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  soon  had  an  audience  with  the  British 
Secretary,  of  whom   he   inquired  had   he  received  the  copies  of 


the  American  case  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington.     He 
was   told   that   they  had   not  been  received.     "  Well,"  said   Mr. 
Stevens,  "I  suppose  that  you  will  extend  the  time  in  case  they 
do  not  come  ?"     "  Oh,  no,"  said  the   British  Minister,  "there  is 
no  provision  in  the  Treaty  for  the  extending  of  the  time  for  the 
service  by  either  party  of  their  case,  but  there  is  a  provision  in 
•the  Treaty  for  extending  the  time  for  service  of  the  counter-case, 
and  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  the  learned  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  both  countries  in  drafting  that  convention  or 
treaty  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  making  a  difference  of  provis- 
ion in  the  one  case  from  the  other,  and  for  using  different  lan- 
guage as  to  one  act  to   be  done,  than  as  to  the  other  act   to  be 
done,  and  that  by  so  saying  that  the  time  might  be  extended  for 
the  delivery  of  the  counter-case  they  meant  it,  and  by  not  saying 
so  as  to  the  time  within  which  the  case  itself  was  to  be  delivered, 
they  consequently  meant  that  there  should  not  be  any  extension 
of  time."     Mr.  Stevens  asked:  "  What  will  be  the  result  in  case 
you  do  not  receive  the  case  within  the  limited  time?"  The  Brit- 
ish Secretary  replied:  "There  is  but  one  result  that  can  follow, 
and  that  is  that  the  failure  to  deliver  the  case  within  the  stipu- 
lated time  is  an  abandonment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  by 
the  government  that  fails  of  compliance  with  that  provision  of 
the  Treaty."     After  the  exchange  of  proper  courtesies  Mr.  Stev- 
ens left  him,  and,  calling  a  cab   again,  drove  hurriedly  back  to 
the  American  Embassy,  and  was  again  in  the   presence  of  Gen- 
eral Schenck,  to  whom  he  related  what  had  transpired  between 
himself  and   the  British  Secretary  of   Foreign  Affairs.     "  Well," 
said  General  SchenCk,  "it  is  none  of  your  business  and  none  of 
mine;  neither  you  nor  I  have  failed  in  any  duty;  the  responsibility 
must  rest  where  it  belongs — upon  those  who  have  failed  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty."    "  But/'  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "  will  you 
do  nothing?"    To  which  General  Schenck  replied,"  Nothing."  Mr. 
Stevens  then  said  to  General  Schenck:    "Will  you  lend  me  your 
copy  of  the  case  ?"   "No,"  said  General  Schenck,  "you  have  your 
copy,  and  this  copy  belongs  in  the  archives  of  the  Embassy." 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "General  Schenck,  suppose  it  is.missing, 
what  then  ?"     "  Oh,"  said  General  Schenck,  "  I  do  not  think  it  will 
matter  much;  I  do  not  think  I  will  take  any  notice  of  it  if  it  is 
missing."      Wherepon  Mr.  Stevens  quietly  backed  to  the  table 
upon  which  the  document  lay,  and  passed  his  hands  behind  him 
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and   took  the  thin  book  (less  than  one  inch   in   thickness),  and 
slipped    it  into  the  skirt   pocket   of  his  coat,  and  quietly  bade 
General  Schenck  "  Good-morning  "  and  again  took  a  street  cab. 
Said  he  to  me:  "I  knew  that  my  printer  had  a  new  font  of  type, 
which,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  was  such  a  counterpart  of  the 
type  from  which  the  American  case  had  been   printed,  a  copy  of 
which  I  had,  that  no  one  but  an  expert  printer  would  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  fonts.     It  was  Saturday,  and  it  was 
nearly  noon,  and  the  beginning  of  the  customary  Saturday  half- 
holiday  approached.     Arriving  at  the  printer's  office  I  observed 
the   typesetters   all  coming  down-stairs,  and  I    accosted    them, 
asking   where    they    were   going,  to    which  I    received  a    reply 
that   it  was  the  Saturday  half-holiday  and   the   12  o'clock  hour 
was  striking;  and   I  shouted  to  the  line,  "A  shilling  a  day  to 
each  one  of  you  who  will  return  to  his  case."     The  line  turned 
back.     Mr.  Stevens,  as  he  said,  entered  the  foreman's  room  and 
produced  General  Schenck's  copy  of  the  case  and  also  his  own 
copy,  and  he  said  to  the  foreman:  ''You  have  a  new  font  of  type, 
I  know,  from  which  you  can  reproduce  this  book,  and  I  want  to 
have  it  reproduced  by  Monday  morning  early.    It  must  be  done, 
although  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  for  great  issues  hang  upon   it." 
"But,"  said   the  foreman,  "  it  cannot   be  done;  this   is  Saturday 
half-holiday  this  afternoon,  and  all  of  the  typesetters  are  gone 
by  this  time."     "Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Stevens;  "I  have  met  them 
on   the  stairs  and  promised  them   a  shilling  a  day  apiece    for 
every  man  who  would  return  to  his  case,  and  they  have  all  gone 
back."  "Well,"  said  the  foreman,  "  if  that  is  so,  it  can  be  done." 
And   the   foreman    and   Mr.  Stevens  took   the  two  copies  of   the 
case  and   tore  them   to  pieces  and  they  were  distributed  to  the 
compositors,  and   Mr.  Stevens   left   the   printer's   office  with-  the 
assurance  that  the  job  would  be  done  and  100  copies  of  it  printed 
in  sheets  by  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock.   Mr.  Stevens,  leaving, 
took  with  him  the  single  lithograph  print  contained  in  the  book 
(it  was  a  rough  map  of  our  Southern  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  islands — the  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas),  and  drove   at 
once  to  a  lithographer's  and  made  the  same  arrangements  with 
him  to  have  100  copies  of  the  lithograph  plate  ready  at  the  same 
time  on  Monday  morning.     He  then  drove  to  a  case-maker  and 
binder  and  made  the  same  arrangement  to  have  100  cases  ready 
in  which  to  insert  the  book  on  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and 
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then  he  went  home  assured  that  he  controlled  the  situation.  On 
that  Monday  morning,  at  the  hour  appointed,  he  appeared  at  the 
printer's  office  and  took  into  his  hands  the  sheets  of  the  ioo 
copies  printed  complete  (even  to  the  typographical  errors  in  the 
original  copies),  and  drove  to  the  lithographer's,  where  he 
secured  the  ioo  copies  of  the  lithograph  print,  and  with  the 
whole  drove  to  the  case-maker's,  where  he  deposited  his  load. 
Four  copies  of  the  work  were  assembled,  and,  as  well  as  time 
permitted,  stitched  and  put  into  four  cases,  and  Mr.  Stevens 
with  them  entered  a  cab  and  drove  to  Downing  Street  and  to 
the  office  of  the  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  deliv- 
ered, before  12  o'clock  of  that  day,  the  last  day  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty,  two  copies  of  the  American  case  to  Lord  Tenterden,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  been  named'as  the 
British  Agent.  He  then  drove  to  General  Schenck's  office  and 
returned  to  him  one  of  the  other  copies  reproduced  in  the  place 
of  the  one  which  he  had  taken  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and 
told  General  Schenck  the  story  of  what  he  had  done. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Stevens,  that  is  a  most  interesting  and 
wonderful  story.  Of  course  it  has  been  told  and  gone  well  into 
history."  "  No,"  said  he,  "  never,  save  to  a  few  persons,  and 
you  are  one  of  that  few,  and  it  must  never  go  into  print  as  long 
as  I  live."  "And,"  said  I,  "  of  course  the  United  States  Govern- 
ernment  repaid  you  the  expense  of  what  you  had  done  ?"  To 
which  he  replied:  "  Never  a  cent  of  it."  I  said:  "  Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?"  Said  he:  "  I  never  presented  any  bill  or  claim  for 
it.  The  fact  is  that  before  Parliament  assembled  that  evening 
the  news  of  the  service  of  the  American  case  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  well  known  to  many,  and  the  next  day  I  was  called 
upon  by  many,  to  obtain  copies  of  it,  and  I  sold  to  members  of 
Parliament  for  a  pound  apiece  every  copy  that  I  had  to  spare, 
and  I  realized  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  expenditure." 
"Well,"  said  I,  "how  do  you  account  for  the  failure  of  the 
Washington  authorities  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty?" 
"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "when  the  next  steamer  arrived  the 
bundle  came.  Instead  of  committing  so  important  a  matter  to 
the  hands  of  a  special  messenger  to  bring  it  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  sending  the  number  of  necessary  copies  at  the  time  that  a 
single  copy  was  sent  to  General  Schenck  and  a  single  copy  was 
sent  to  me,  the  bundle  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  an   ex- 
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press  company, and  as  it  was  thought  in  time  for  the  last  steamer, 
but  the  express  messenger,  knowing  nothing  of  the  importance 
of  the- package,  treated  it  like  any  other,  and  it  reached  New 
York  after  the  steamer  had  sailed." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the  act  performed  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  we  must  remember  that  it  saved  the  arbitration  at 
Geneva  to  us,  and  that  the  award  of  that  tribunal  to  America 
iov  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Sumter  and  the 
Rebel  vessels  was  a  round  sum  of  $15,500,000. 
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The  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America  held  its  tenth  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Manhattan,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  May  14,  1906,  in  honor 
of  Past  Governor  General,  Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N., 
and  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Order,  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  Founding  of  Jamestown.  Theodore  Fitch,  Governor  of 
the  Society,  presided  and  was  toastmaster. 

At  the  guest  table  beside  the  Governor  were  seated  Admiral 
George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  Past  Governor  General;  Gen.  Stewart 
L.  Woodford,  Past  Governor  General;  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B. 
Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.  ;  Hon.  John  Sergeant  Wise;  Rev.  John  Gay- 
lord  Davenport,  D.  D.,  Deputy  Governor  General ;  Brig.-Gen. 
Henry  S.  Turrill,  Past  Councillor  General  ;  Theodore  Oilman, 
Secretary  General  ;  William  Scott  Wadsworth,  M.  D.,  Treasurer 
General;  Clarence  E.  Leonard,  Registrar  General;  Edwin 
Louis  Ripley,  Genealogist  General;  Harry  B.  Atwater,  Histo- 
rian General  ;  Samuel  Emlen  Meigs,  Past  Deputy  Governor 
General;  Edgar  A.  Turrell,  Past  Secretary  General;  Walter 
Seth  Logan,  Deputy  Governor  and  Past  Attorney  General; 
Walter  C.  Faxon,  Past  Registrar  General  ;  William  A.  Marble, 
Past  Registrar  General ;  Julius  M.  Foote,  Past  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral ;    George  Clinton  Batcheller,  Past  Treasurer  General. 

All  of  the  State  societies  were  represented.  Many  ladies  and 
a  large  number  of  Associates  and  their  guests  were    present. 

The  flags  of  the  Society  and  of  the  General  Court  decorated 
the  walls,  the  music  was  inspiring,  the  excellent  dinner  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  the  toasts  were  eloquently  responded  to 
by  distinguished  speakers,  and  the  banquet  was  pronounced  a 
notable  success. 

Each  person  present  received  as  a  souvenir  a  metallic  repre- 
sentation of  the  seal  of  the  Society  in  the  form  of  a  brooch  or 
medal. 

Past  Chaplain  General  Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.  D., 
said  grace. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  directed  the  publication  in  pam- 
phlet form  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  banquet. 

The  menu  and  toasts  as  printed  were  as  follows  : 


MENU. 

Grape    Fruit 

Clear   Mock   Turtle 

Celery  Olives  Salted  Nuts 

Planked  Shad.      Maitre  d'hotel 

Cucumbers. 

Saddle   of   Spring  Lamb 

Stuffed  Tomatoes  Green  Peas 

Coquille  a  le  Frascati 

Kirsch   Punch 

Roast    Squab    Stuffed 

Lettuce    Salad 

Turban    of    Strawberries 

Assorted    Cakes 


Cheese 


Coffee. 


1607.  INTRODUCTION 

Governor  Theodore  Fitch,  Toastmaster. 

THE    NAVY 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N. 

Past  Governor  General. 

THE    DUTCH    SETTLERS 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt 

Governor  General,  Past  Governor. 

THE   ARMY 
Major-General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  A. 
Past  Governor  General,  Past  Governor. 

THE   FOUNDING   OF   JAMESTOWN 

Hon.  John  Sergeant  Wise. 


1906. 


THE   DISCOVERY    OF    THE    HUDSON 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford 
Past  Governor  General 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Hon.  William  W.  Goodrich 

Past  Governor  General,  Past  Governor 

THE    PURITAN    MINISTER 

Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.  D. 

Deputy  Governor  General,  Past  Chaplain  General. 

A    FEW    LAST   WORDS 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N. 


Governor  Fitch. 
Ladies,  Friends,  Associates  : 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Found- 
ers and  Patriots  of  America,  I  welcome  you  and  extend  to  you 
cordial  greeting. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  have  the  ladies  grace  our  banquet. 
Our  society  early  adopted  the  policy  of  having  the  ladies  share 
in  our  banquets,  not  merely  as  spectators,  but  as  participants, 
and  I  am  glad  that  other  societies  are  falling  into  line.    (Applause.) 

The  presence  of  the  ladies  to-night  cheers  and  enlivens  our 
banquet,  and  if  it  be  possible  for  the  speakers  who  will  shortly 
follow  me  to  surpass  themselves  in  eloquence,  it  will  be  largely 
due  to  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  this  assemblage  of  fair 
ladies.  (Laughter.)  We  are  pleased  that  Associates  from  all  the 
State  societies  are  with  us.  They  are  not  strangers,  but  mem- 
bers of  one  Order  who  are  always  welcome  at  all  meetings  of 
our  society.     (Applause.) 

To  our  friends  present  who  are  not  members  of  the  Order,  if 
eligible,  we  extend  an  invitation  to  apply  for  membership.  If 
not  eligible  because  their  ancestors  did  not  settle  in  one  of  our 
colonies  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  or  because 
their  revolutionary  ancestor  failed  to  leave  any  evidence  of  his 


patriotism,  or  by  reason  of  sex,  to  all  such  we  extend  our  pro- 
found sympathy.      (Laughter.) 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Court  of  our  Order 
was  held  this  afternoon  in  the  Governor's  Room  at  the  City  Hall, 
and  this  tenth  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the 
Order  is  held  to-night  in  honor  of  our  past  Governor  General, 
Admiral  George  Dewey  (applause),  and  also  of  the  General 
Court. 

All  of  the  Associates,  eighteen  in  number,  seated  at  the 
Governor's  table,  are  either  officers  or  past  officers  of  the  General 
Court. 

We  regret  that  Past  Governor  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  who  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Court  this  afternoon  was 
elected  Governor  General  (applause),  and  who  expected  to  be 
here  to-night,  is  prevented  by  illness  from  being  with  us. 

We  are  honored,  however,  by  the  presence  of  our  illustrious 
Associate,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  our  Governor 
General,  and  whom  we  would  have  been  delighted  to  elect  for  a 
third  successive  term,  if  our  Constitution  had  not  prohibited, 
ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY.     (Great  applause.) 

All  of  the  other  past  Governors  General,  .since  our  Order  was 
founded,  with  the  exception  of  Col.  Prime,  who  is  now  crossing 
the  ocean,  and  who  has  expressed  his  very  keen  regret  that  he 
was  unable  to  be  here,  had  accepted  our  invitation  to  be  present 
at  this  banquet.  Two  of  these,  however,  are  missing  from  their 
seats.  Major  General  Grant  has  this  day  informed  me  of  his 
deep  disappointment  in  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  be  present 
on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Grant's  mother.  Judge 
Goodrich  is  also  absent,  for  what  reason  I  am  not  informed. 

We  hold  our  banquet  to-night  also  in  commemoration  of  the 
Founding  of  Jamestown.  In  one  year  more  three  centuries  will 
have  elasped  since  that  momentous  event— three  centuries  that 
have  witnessed  the  expansion  of  the  feeble  settlements  upon 
the  Atlantic  Coast  across  the  continent,  and  as  far  beyond  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  (Applause.)  Three  centuries  that 
have  marked  the  founding  and  development  of  a  republic  of 
eighty  million  English  speaking  people,  a  mighty  world  power 
that  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.     (Applause.) 

Jamestown  is  the  starting  point.  There  on  Virginian  soil  was 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Englishmen,  on  that  memor- 


able  13th  of  May,  1607.  There  began  the  first  history  of  the 
American  people  upon  this  continent.  Our  Order  takes  the 
period  of  fifty  years  from  this  date  as  that  within  which  the 
foundations  of  the  nation  were  laid. 

Every  Associate  of  our  Order  traces  his  ancestry  through  the 
male  line  of  father  or  mother  from  an  ancestor  who  lived  in  one 
of  our  colonies  during  this  period  of  fifty  years  from  the  found- 
ing of  Jamestown,  enduring  the  perils  and  hardships  of  that 
founder  period. 

From  this  event  our  chronology  dates  and  upon  it  our  funda- 
mental requirements  rest. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  as  our  constitution  prescribes,  that  our 
Order  should  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  its  General  Courtupon 
the  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  when  it  falls  on  Sunday,  and  equally 
fitting  that  our  Society  should  hold  its  annual  banquet  upon  the 
same  day  in  commemoration  of  this  important  event. 

Before  calling  for  a  response  to  our  first  toast,  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  for  which  I  am  solely  responsible.  Our  national 
safety  largely  rests  upon  the  Navy.  (Applause.)  It  is  our  pro- 
tection in  time  of  war,  and  even  more  in  time  of  peace,  for  it 
prevents  war.  (Applause.)  The  Navy  is  our  most  valuable  in- 
surance policy  against  foreign  aggression.  (Applause.)  With 
our  immense  coast  line  to  guard,  with  our  possessions  and  inter- 
ests in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  to  protect,  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  enforce,  with  the  Panama  Canal  to  hold  secure,  with 
our  commerce  to  support,  with  our  national  dignity  and  honor 
to  be  maintained,  when  just  occasion  requires,  our  reliance  must 
be  mainly  upon  the  Navy.  (Applause.)  Our  present  Navy  is 
excellent,  but  it  needs  to  be  much  larger.  (Applause.)  We 
need  more  battleships,  more  officers,  more  men.  (Applause.) 
Congress  has  done  well,  but  it  must  do  far  more.  It  is  no  time 
for  hesitation  or  petty  economy.  (Applause.)  The  largest  ap- 
propriations for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  Navy  are 
the  truest  economy  and  wisest  investment  for  the  nation.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  country 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  Congress  shall  make  adequate  provis- 
ion for  our  Navy  which  will  make  it  in  efficiency  and  strength 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  that  of  Great 
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Britain.  (Prolonged  applause,  amid  which  was  heard  Mrs.  Ad- 
miral Coghlan's  voice,  "  We'll  nominate  you  for  Congress,"  to 
which  Governor  Fitch  replied,  "  Thank  you.  With  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  ladies  success  would  doubtless  be  assured." 
Laughter.) 

The  first  toast  upon  our  list  is  "THE  NAVY."  We  glory  in 
the  Navy.  We  glory  in  its  heroic  achievements.  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  American  Navy,  from  the  time  of  John  Paul  Jones  to 
the  present,  there  is  no  name  that  is  more  illustrious  and  that 
calls  for  greater  ad  miration  than  that  of  the  modest  sailor  who  sits 
beside  me.  (Great  applause.)  It  has  been  the  honor  and  dis- 
tinction of  our  Order  that  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  our 
Governor  General.     (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  you  to 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.  (Great  cheering  and  pro- 
longed applause.) 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Ge?it!eme?i : 

Before  saying  anything  about  the  Navy,  I  would  like  to  ■  say 
how  honored  I  am  in  being  succeeded  as  the  Governor  General  of 
your  Order  by  that  grand  and  noble  gentleman,  Hon.  Robert  B. 
Roosevelt.     I  am  truly  sorry  that  he  is  not  here  to-night. 

In  a  hurried  moment  I  told  Governor  Fitch  what  I  was  going 
to  say  about  the  Navy,  and  he  has  said  it  for  me  to-night. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  The  old  saying,  "  In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war,"  comes  to  us  from  times  of  barbarism,  when 
one  nation's  hand  was  against  another;  but  in  these  days  of  civ- 
ilization we  have  a  new  one,  spoken  a  few  days  ago  in  Congress 
by  a  distinguished  Representative  who  was  a  general  in  the  civil 
war,  "  In  peace  prepare  to  maintain  it."  (Applause.)  That 
sums  up  our  desires  perfectly.  We  do  not  want  war,  but  we 
want  a  Navy  powerful  enough  to  prevent  war.  (Applause.) 
We  have  a  good  Navy,  so  far  as  it  goes — the  very  be^t  in  the 
world.  I  say  that,  and  I  believe  it,  because  I  know  that  our  en- 
listed men  are  young  men,  intelligent,  brave  American  young 
men,  who  could  fight  their  ship  if  every  officer  on  board  were 
killed.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But  .we  need  more  ships, 
more  such  men  and  more  officers.     (Applause.)     I  fully    agree 
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with  the  Governor  of  the  Society  that  we  need  a  Navy  second 
to  none,  (Applause.)  We  are  rich;  we  can  afford  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a  large  Army,  but  we  do  want  a 
large  Navy.     (Applause.) 

The  other  day,  while  one  of  our  ships  was  engaged  in  target 
practice,  a  whole  round  of  shots  was  fired  and  not  one  missed 
the  target,  seventeen  hundred  yards  away.  (Applause.)  In  the 
turrets  firing  the  guns  were  fifty  men  whose  average  age  was 
twenty-three  years.  But  the  work  of  the  Navy  is  not  all  for 
war,  since  we  hear  that  the  Navy  did  excellent  work  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Just  how  well  it  was  done  is  probably  not  generally 
known,  for  as  a  rule  the  Navy  hides  its  light  under  a  bushel. 
(Laughter.) 

I  believe  my  friend  Coghlan  is  going  to  say  something  later, 
under  the  heading  "  A  Last  Few  Words,"  and  I  will  ask  him  to 
say  what  I  have  not  said  about  the  Navy.  I  thank  you  for  your 
aitention.     (Prolonged  applause.) 


Governor  Fitch. 

The  General  Court  has  this  day  elected  as  Governor  General 
of  our  Order  the  former  Governor  of  the  New  York  Society 
and  former  United  States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  Hon. 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt.  (Great  cheering  and  applause.)  A  few 
weeks  ago  when  I  saw  Gov.  Roosevelt  he  selected  as  the  senti- 
ment to  which  he  would  like  to  respond  upon  this  occasion 
"THE  DUTCH  SETTLERS."  He  was  then  ill,  but  he  said 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  be  not  only  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Court  but  at  this  banquet.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  only  a  few  days  since  I  learned  that  Governor  Roosevelt, 
to  his  great  disappointment,  would  be  unable,  from  physical 
disability,  to  be  here  to-night,  It  then  became  necessary  to 
look  around  and  find  some  associate  who  could  respond  to  this 
sentiment.  It  is  not  everybody  that  can  appropriately  and  suit- 
ably respond  to  "THE  DUTCH  SETTLERS,"  but  I  thought 
of  one  gentleman  who,  although  of  good  New  England  stock 
upon  his  father's  side,  in  his  maternal  line  descends  from  one  of 
the  Dutch  settlers,  and  who  kindly  consented  to  take  Governor 
Roosevelt's  place.  This  associate  has  more  knowledge  of  the 
early  history  of  New  York  and  Manhattan  Island  than  any  one 
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of  whom  I  know,  and  can  tell  it  in  such  graceful  style  and  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  you  would  imagine  it  was  "Dietrich 
Knickerbocker"  himself  that  was  speaking.  (Laughter.)  I 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  to  you  our  former  Deputy 
Governor  General,  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall. 

Mr.  Governor  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; 

When  Governor  Fitch  asked  meat  the  eleventh  hour  to  take 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  place  on  this  evening's  programme  I  did  not 
consent  with  the  idea  that  I  could  in  any  measure  lessen  your 
disappointment  at  not  hearing  our  distinguished  Governor 
General.  I  consented  because  I  thought  that  some  one  should 
be  willing,  even  on  short  notice,  to  speak  to  this  gathering  on 
this  significant  anniversary,  and  pay  some  tribute,  even  though 
it  be  inadequate,  to  that  wonderful  little  country  across  the  seas, 
that  mermaid  among  the  nations — the  Dutch  motherland  of  old 
New  York.  (Applause.)  Our  great  city  and  state  may  well 
take  pride  in  the  recollection  that  their  founders  sprang  from 
that  noble  race  of  Dutch  settlers,  who  have  been  "settling"  im- 
portant affairs  of  mankind  from  the  time  that  the  early 
Batavians  first  built  dikes  and  dug  canals  on  the  delta  of  the 
classic  Rhine  down  to  our  New  York  Dutch  President  of  the 
United  States,  who,  true  to  his  hereditary  instinct,  is  building 
the  canal  which  is  to  join  in  beneficent  wedlock  the  oceans  of 
two  hemispheres.     (Applause.) 

In  some  respects,  perhaps,  lam  qualified  to  speak  impartially 
on  this  subject ;  for  while  my  Dutch  Hagaman  ancestors  were 
helping  to  settle  New  Amsterdam  and  contributing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  that  famous  wall  along  the  line  of  the  present  Wall 
Street  to  keep  out  the  wicked  Indians  and  equally  "wicked" 
Yankees  of  New  England  (laughter)  my  English  Hall  ances- 
tors were  settling  in  Connecticut  among  those  self-same  wicked 
New  Englanders,  doubtless  contributing  their  share  to  the 
manufacture  of  those  wooden  nutmegs,  leather  hams,  basswood 
pumpkin  seeds  and  machine-made  wampum  for  which  that 
State  was  famous.  (Laughter.)  I  am  what  Dickens  might  call 
"'arf  and  'arf,"  flavored  with  a  grating  »f  Connecticut  nutmeg. 
(Laughter.)     With  the  right  lobe  of  my  brain   I  can  rejoice  that 
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Henry  Hudson  was  an  Englishman;  with  the  left  lobe  I  can 
exult  that  he  sailed  to  this  river  under  Dutch  auspices.  With 
my  right  lung  I  can  sing  the  praises  of  the  hardy  old  Dutch 
warrior,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  with  the  left  join  in  the  English 
paeans  of  victory  over  their  conquest.  I  am  like  the  school- 
master who  applied  to  a  school  board  for  a  position  up  in  St. 
Lawrence  County  and  who  was  asked  whether  he  taught  that 
the  world  was  round  or  flat.  He  replied  that  he  was  prepared 
to  teach  either  way  according  to  the  preferences  of  the  school 
hoard.  (Laughter.)  For  present  purposes,  therefore,  I  will 
turn  off  my  English  lung  and  let  my  Dutch  lung  do  duty. 

The  distinguished  French  literary  critic  Taine  has  observed 
that  the  best  known  and  best  loved  book  in  Spanish  literature, 
"  Don  Quixote,"  is  a  satire  on  Spanish  literature.  There  was  a 
time  when  Washington  Irving's  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York" — a  satire  on  the  Dutch  founders — occupied  the 
same  relation  to  the  historical  literature  of  this  city  that  "Don 
Quixote  "  did  to  Spanish  literature.  Now  I  shall  not  find  fault 
with  old  Father  Knickerbocker.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
saving  grace  of  a  good  laugh.  The  man  who,  by  a  wholesome 
wit  which  neither  stings  with  unkindness  nor  debases  by  coarse- 
ness, causes' us  to  forget  the  too  heavy  cares  of  life  and  indulge 
in  a  good  laugh  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  No,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Father  Knickerbocker,  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  his  mock  "  history  "  to  appear  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
serious  history  of  New  York  to  counteract  it.  The  consequence 
was  that  many  people  derived  their  notions  of  the  Dutch  settlers 
from  Irving's  comical  inventions  concerning  the  smoky  battles  of 
the  Long  Pipes  and  the  Short  Pipes;  the  deadly  feuds  between  the 
Ten  Breeches  and  the  Tough  Breeches  ;  the  doleful  fate  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  windy  trumpeter,  Antony  Van  Corlear,  who 
swore  he  would  swim  the  creek  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  "in  spite  of  the  devil  "  and  gave  to  that  watercourse  its 
sulphurous  name  ;  and  that  most  terrible  battle  ever  recorded 
in  prose  or  poetry,  in  which  Stuyvesant  led  against  the  Swedes 
that  prodigious  army,  composed  of  the  Van  Dycks  and  the  Van 
Wycks  and  the  Ten  Eycks  and  the  Van  Deusens  and  the  Van 
Giesons  and  the  Van  Hoesens  and  the  Van  Winkles  and  the  Van 
Bummels  and  the  Van  Dams,  and  all  the  other  Vans.   (Laughter.) 

While  all  of  this  is  calculated  to  excite  our  risables,  it  does  the 


Dutch  settlers  great  injustice.  They  were  no  more  ridiculous 
than  any  other  small  community  east  or  south  of  them  at  that 
time.  We  must  remember  that  we  New  Yorkers  think,  speak 
and  act  from  the '  environment  and  standpoint  of  this  tremen- 
dously great  city — next  to  the  largest  city  in  the  whole  world. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  against  applying  our  eye  to  the  big 
end  of  the  telescope  and  getting  a  false  perspective  in  studying 
the  pioneers  of  three  centuries  ago. 

If  we  were  to  look  about  us,  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  would 
find  in  small  communities  to-day  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  existed  in  little  old  New  Amsterdam. 

We  are  tempted  to  smile  when  we  read  that  the  first  "  street 
cleaning  department"  consisted  of  the  swine  that  roamed  at 
large  through  the  thoroughfares  of  the  ancient  city.  (Laughter.) 
A  short  time  ago  I  heard  of  a  Western  town  which  thought  it 
would  take  a  progressive  step  by  banishing  the  cows  from  the 
streets.  The  result  was  that  the  grass  grew  so  high  in  the 
streets  that  they  had  to  let  the  cows  come  back  to  keep  it 
cropped  down.     (Laughter.) 

We  think  it  very  funny  that  New  Amsterdam  had  no  water- 
works and  had  to  depend  on  some  very  poor  wells  for  its  water 
supply.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  was  down  in  the  charming  ancient 
capital  of  Mr.  Wise's  old  State,  Williamsburgh,  Va.,  and  noticed 
that  they  had  no  public  water  supply.  I  asked  the  cause  and 
was  told  that  some  two  years  before  my  visit,  the  city  had  voted 
on  the  liquor  question  and  had  voted  the  towrn  "  dry."  The  re- 
sult was,  the  revenue  of  the  town  was  reduced  so  much  that 
when,  a  year  later,  the  citizens  voted  on  the  water  question 
they  had  to  vote  the  town  "  dry  "  on  that  question  too,  because 
they  couldn't  afford  it.     (Laughter.) 

We  read  with  no  little  amusement  the  solemn  proclamations 
issued  by  Peter  Stuyvesant  against  the  billy-goats  and  nanny- 
goats  that  used  to  butt  down  the  fort  walls  and  do  other  dam- 
age. If  you  will  go  up  on  Morningside  Heights  behind  Co- 
lumbia University,  you  can  see  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
goats — genuine  Knickerbocker  goats — roaming  about  seeking 
what  they  may  devour.  It  was  one  of  these  creatures  that  a  re- 
cently appointed  assessor  of  Hibernian  extraction  assessed 
heavily  for  a  neighboring  improvement.  m  When  the  owner  of  the 
goat  remonstrated  the  assessor  averred  that  he  was  simply  fol- 
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lowing  instructions  to  assess  "  all  property  found  abutting  on 
the  avenue;"  that  the  goat  was  "  property,"  and  that  he  found 
it  "a  butting  on  the  avenue."     (Laughter.) 

We  indulge  in  an  inward  smile  when  we  read  of  the  thrift  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Harlem,  who,  after  burying  their  dead 
in  the  old  Harlem  Churchyard,  sowed  the  ground  to  rye — 
looking  to  a  spiritual  harvest  in  the  world  to  come  and  to 
spirituous  consolation  in  the  world  that's  here.  (Laughter.) 
But  that  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  a  case  referred  by  Governor 
Iliggins  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety last  summer  which  it  was  my  duty  as  secretary  to  investi- 
gate. A.  lady  had  complained  to  the  Governor  that  a  grave- 
yard containing  some  Revolutionary  graves  adjacent  to  an  old 
church  in  Stone  Arabia,  N.  Y.,  was  let  out  for  pasturage  and 
that  pigs  were  actually  rooting  among  the  graves.  I  visited  the 
place  with  my  camera  and  found  it  literally  as  stated.  Pig- 
styes  actually  enclosed  tombs  and  tombstones,  and  swine  rooted 
among  the  graves  of  a  congregation  which  derived  a  small  in- 
come from  the  pasturage.     (Laughter.) 

What  manner  of  men,  then,  were  the  Dutch  people — those 
tamers  of  the  sea,  who  drove  the  ocean  forth  or  summoned  it 
back,  obedient  to  their  will,  as  they  chanced  to  want  land  on 
which  to  dwell  or  waves  with  which  to  overwhelm  an  invading 
enemy  ;  those  human  beavers,  whose  dams— Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  all  the  rest  of  them — are  great  centers  of  ceaseless 
industry.  (Applause.)  Let  me  tell  you  what  manner  of  people 
they  were,  and  see  if  we  may  not  justly  be  proud  that  they  sent 
forth  the  founders  of  New  York. 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  Spain, 
under  the  cruel  Philip  II,  in  whose  favor  Charles  V  abdicated, 
was  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  her  dominion  cover- 
ing one-third  of  the  civilized  world,  including  Holland.  The 
Dutch  were  lovers  of  law  and  liberty,  and  they  were  galled  by 
the  persecutions  to  which  Philip  subjected  them.  He  deprived 
them  of  the  popular  suffrage  which  they  had  enjoyed  by  ancient 
charters ;  he  taxed  them  without  representation  ;  he  forced 
foreign  governors  upon  them  ;  he  quartered  Spanish  soldiers 
among  them  ;  he  slew  thousands  of  them  in  a  murderous  in- 
quisition on  accout  of  their  religion. 

Then  there  rose  up  among  them  a  great  and  good  man,  like 
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our  Washington  of   later  times,  William  the   Silent  (applause), 
who  sold  all  his  valuables  and  consecrated  himself  to  the  cause 
of  his   people.     Under   his  heroic   leadership,  the  little  Nether- 
lands revolted  against  powerful  Spain  in  1568,  just  as  the  Amer 
ican   Colonies   revolted    against     England    in   1775    (applause) 
in  1581  they  adopted  a   Declaration  of  Independence  which  was 
the   model  for  our  own  Declaration   of   Independence  in   1776 
and  they  fought  heroically  for  80  years  until,  under  a  red-white 
and-blue  flag,  they  had  established  a  republic,  just  as  our  ances 
tors  did  many  years  afterwards.     (Applause.) 

And  how  did  they  fight  ?  Whenever  you  hear  the  name  o 
Harlem,  I  want  you  to  think  of  that  Dutch  city  of  Harlem, 
and  remember  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  heroic  defences  that 
was  ever  made  in  behalf  of  human  liberties.  (Applause.)  In 
1572,  30,000  Spaniards  besieged  4,000  Dutch  men  and  women  in 
that  old  city  of  Harlem.  Among  the  defenders  were  300  women, 
led  by  a  widow,  who  fought  like  trained  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  For 
seven  months  they  held  out  against  the  Spaniards  and  starvation. 
After  consuming  their  ordinary  food,  they  lived  on  clogs,  cats 
and  mice,  rather  than  surrender.  Then  they  boiled  the  hides  of 
oxen  and  horses.  Then  they  devoured  their  boots  and  shoes  ; 
and  finally  they  ate  the  grass  from  between  the  stones.  And 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  survivors  surrender,  only  to  be 
butchered  by  their  barbarous  enemy.      (Applause.) 

In  1574  the  Spaniards  besieged  Leyden.  Within  the  walls. 
the  inhabitants  suffered  months  of  torture  by  famine,  pestilence 
and  the  deadly  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Then  William  the  Silent 
cut  the  dikes  that  held  back  the  ocean,  and  the  Spaniards  fled 
lest  they  be  swallowed  up  like  Pharaoh  and  his  army  in  the  Red 
Sea.  (Applause  )  In  memory  of  this  delivery  was  founded  the 
great  University  of  Leyden,  which  has  contributed  so  many 
great  men  to  the  world.      (Applause.) 

For  eighty  years  the  Dutch  fought  with  a  bravery  that  has 
not  been  excelled  in  history  and  at  last  established  the  republic 
to  which  the  United  States  is  unspeakably  indebted  for  some  of 
its  most  cherished  free  institutions.     (Applause.) 

It  was  during  a  lull  in  this  80  Years  War  (the  Twelve  Years 
Truce  was  signed  in  1609)  that  Hudson  made  his  memorable 
voyage  to  the  river  which  perpetuates  his  name. 

In   1609  the  Dutch  Republic  was  as   populous   as  and   more 
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wealthy  than  England.  It  was  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial center  of  the  world  and  its  chief  city  was  Amsterdam,  after 
which  our  New  Amsterdam  was  named.  The  people  of  Holland 
were  not  only  industrious,  but,  with  their  schools  and  universi- 
ties, they  were  learned,  cultured,  artistic  and  inventive.  They 
dispute  with  Germany  the  honor  of  first  printing  from  movable 
type.  Their  art  galleries  are  the  rivals  of  any  in  Europe.  They 
gave  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  pendulum  clock  and 
many  other  great  inventions  to  the  world.  They  invented  the 
useful  thimble.  They  have  been  aptly  called  the  "Yankees  of 
Europe."  Above  all,  they  believed  in  liberty  of  conscience  and 
religious  toleration  and  gave  refuge  to  the  oppressed  of  all 
Europe.     (Applause.) 

The  character  of  that  people  was  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
city  of  New  York  at  its  very  foundation,  and  although  the  old 
Dutch  name  and  the  old  Dutch  regime  have  passed  away,  the 
liberal  and  hospitable  spirit  of  the  Dutch  founders  has  never 
passed  away.     (Applause.) 

In  closing,  let  me  propose  the  health  of  him  whose  place  I  have 
so  poorly  and  regretfully  taken  this  evening;  him  who,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  most  perfect  living  embodiment  of  the  best  old 
Dutch  traditions  and  spirit ;  him  to  whom,  on  his  sick  bed,  our 
hearts  go  out  with  tender  affection  to-night,  with  prayers  that 
he  may  have  patience  under  his  sufferings  and  a  happy  issue  out 
of  all  his  afflictions  ;  to  the  honored  Governor  General  of  our 
Order — Robert  B.  Roosevelt.     (Great  applause.) 

Governor  Fitch. 

What  I  have  before  said  regarding  the  Navy  applies  to  some 
extent  to  "THE  ARMY,"  which  is  our  next  toast.  We  want 
Congress  to  give  us  a  larger  Army.  We  want  an  Army  that  is 
adequate  to  defend  our  coasts,  to  defend  our  harbors  and  to  act 
in  time  of  peace,  as  it  has  acted  within  the  last  few  weeks,  in 
enabling  a  stricken  city,  across  the  continent,  to  rise  above  the 
ruin  of  the  earthquake  shock  and  the  fire  that  swept  over  it,  and 
to  endure  the  suffering  and  privation  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
It  was  due  to  the  Regular  United  States  Army  that  this  was 
accomplished  quietly,  effectively,  without  .disorder  or  violence. 
(Applause.) 


Major-General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  who  accepted  our  invitation  to  re- 
spond to  "THE  ARMY,"  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  New 
York  Society  and  the  First  Governor  General  of  our  Order,  an 
illustrious  descendant  of  the  greatest  Captain  of  the  age.  (Great 
applause.)  One  who  has  made  good  and  whom  we  all  delight 
to  honor.     (Applause.) 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Gen.  Grant,  in  which  he 
said:  "Because  of  the  sudden  and  sad  bereavement  in  my  family, 
I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  dinner. 

"Please  express  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society  my  deep 
regrets,  which  you  will  all  understand  at  this  time.  Of  course 
some  one  else  will  answer  to  the  toast  of  '  The  Army.'  ' 

The  General  Court  convened  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  at 
which  my  presence  was  required.  I  met  there  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  Councillor  General,  to  whom  I  stated  the  situation,  and 
requested  him  to  respond  for  the  Army.  The  officers  and  men 
of  the  army  are  always  ready  to  do  their  duty  and  to  do  it  well, 
even  on  short  notice,  and  as  my  request  expressed  the  wishes  of 
the  Major-General  commanding  the  Department  of  the  East 
that  this  toast  should  be  responded  to,  this  gentleman  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  accept,  and  I  now  have  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing to  you  a  Councillor  General  of  our  Order,  Brig. -Gen.  Henry 
S.  Turrill,  U.  S.  A.     (Applause.) 

Brig. -Gen.  Henry  S.  Turrill,  U.  S.  A. 
Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

You  see  I  am  a  substitute.  Our  honored  Governor  asked  me 
this  afternoon  if  I  would  not  respond  to  "THE  ARMY,"  as  he 
had  been  unable  to  fill  Gen.  Grant's  place  within  the  short  time 
since  he  had  been  informed  that  he  could  not  be  present,  and,  as 
one  of  the  principal  rules  of  the  Army  is  to  obey  rules,  I  finally 
consented.  Needless  to  say,  I  had  no  time  for  anything.  The 
fact  is,  for  a  few  hours  after  the  Governor  spoke  to  me  we  were 
in  sort  of  a  little  war  ourselves,  in  the  General  Court,  so  that  I 
had  no  time  to  think  anything  up  upon  this  subject.  (Laughter.) 
I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  you  all  will  take  to  heart  what  our 
Governor  has  said  with  reference  to  the"wants  of  the  Army.  I 
do  not  propose  to  say  anything  relative  to   what  we  have  done 
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in  the  Civil  War,  but  what  I  do  want  to  say  is  something  about 
what  the  Army  has  done  since.  First,  it  is  your  Army  and  the 
great  advancement  of  this  country  has  been  and  is  due  to  your 
little  Army.  (Applause.)  I  agree  with  the  Admiral  in  every- 
thing he  has  said  about  the  Navy,  but  still  we  want  a  little 
Army.  I  have  seen  the  Admiral's  ships  and  his  action  there  in 
Manila,  and  have  seen  the  result  of  it,  but,  as  the  old  man  said, 
"A  ship  is  a  mighty  poor  wagon  when  you  have  to  go  on  land 
with  it."  (Laughter.)  It  depends  on  you.  Congress  does  not 
want  to  give  us  anything.  I  am  out  of  it,  I  have  had  my  time, 
am  now  retired  and  laid  on  the  shelf,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
keep  the  prestige  of  this  country  at  its  present  high  water  mark, 
you  have  got  to  have  a  good  Army  and  Navy.    (Applause.) 

The  Chief  Executive  of  our  land  has  been  greatly  praised  by 
the  nations  for  the  stand  he  took  in  making  peace  between  the 
warring  nations  of  the  East,  and  were  it  not  for  your  Navy 
all  the  eloquence  of  our  statesmen  would  have  very  little  effect, 
if  there  were  not  behind  it  the  best  Navy  and  the  best  Army  (for 
its  numbers)  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  We  are  now  trying  to 
get  a  little  help  from  Congress.  They  do  not  need  us  just  now, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  want  to  give  us  anything.  (Laughter.) 
You  are  the  people;  it  is  your  Army;  it  is  your  Navy.  (Applause.) 
If  you  prosper  in  your  trade  and  in  your  industries  and  send  the 
products  thereof  to  foreign  countries,  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
got  to  go  before  to  prepare  the  way.  Had  you  no  Army 
in  the  Philippines,  and  no  Army  to  quell  the  Boxer  uprising  in 
China,  how  much  trade  Would  you  have  had  to-day  in  the  East? 
None  ;  but  having  fought  as  they  did  you  still  hold  your  place  in 
the  Eastern  trade.     (Applause.) 

It  seems  to  me  a  vital  time  to  secure  for  the  Army  proper 
equipment  in  representation,  i.  e.,  to  form  an  Army  that  will  be 
of  use.  The  American  makes  a  good  soldier — the  American 
Volunteer  is  second  to  none  ;  but  in  these  days  a  soldier  has  got 
to  be  made;  you  have  got  to  have  them  trained;  you  have  got  to 
have  them  well  equipped,  and  that  is  what  the  Army  is  trying  to 
do  now.  We  are  having  a  pretty  hard  time,  however,  but  we  hope 
the  people  will  consider  that  it  is  their  Army  and  they  will  so  in- 
fluence our  representatives  of  Congress  that  they  will  do  even 
justice  to  us.     (Applause.) 

I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  have  abetter  representative  of  the 
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Army  here  this  evening,  but  as  General  Grant  was  not  able  to  be 
here  and  Gov.  Fitch  wanted  some  one  to  throw  himself  into  the 
trench  I  made  a  pit.  and  fell  into  it  myself.  (Laughter  and 
Applause.) 


Governor  Fitch. 

Our  next  toast  is  "THE  FOUNDING  OF  JAMESTOWN." 
For  response  to  this  important  sentiment,  this  fundamental  toast 
of  our  Order,  we  esteem  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  secure  the  services  not  only  of  a  native-born  Virginian  but  of 
a  gentleman  who  has  a  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  and  who  is 
famous  for  his  eloquence  and  oratory.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Hon.  John  Sergeant  Wise.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  John  Sergeant  Wise. 

Honored  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  thank  you  for  the  introduction  you  have  given  me  and  am 
always  honored  by  being  called  upon  to  represent  Virginia,  but 
it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  me  as  a  native-born  Virginian,  for 
it  so  happened  that  I  came  into  this  breathing  world  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  (Laughter.)  That  circumstance,  however,  makes  me  all 
the  more  at  home  in  company  of  the  seadogs  present,  Admirals 
Dewey  and  Coghlan,  for  I  sailed  the  briny  deep  three  months  or 
more  during  the  first  year  of  my  life  on  an  American  man-of-war 
and  was  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  American  Jackies  to  the 
tune  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Then,  too,  while  all  my  life  was  spent  in  my  beloved  old  mother 
State,  Virginia,  I  represent  every  strain  of  blood  discussed  here 
except  the  Latins  and  the  Chinese.  (Laughter.)  I  speak  of  the 
Chinese  because  while  our  friend  Hagaman  Hall  did  not  con- 
fess it  he  is  evidently  part  Chinese  and  descended  from  Wun 
Lung  upon  his  own  confession.     (Laughter.) 

My  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans.  Through  her 
I  trace  back  to  Elder  Brewster  and  Deacon  Bradford.  On  one 
side  or  the  other  I  have  large  infusions  of  English,  part  Puritan 
and  part  Cavalier,  a  touch  of  Dutch,  a  cross  of  Irish,  a  cross  of 
Swedish  and  a  strong  infusion  of  Scotch.    (Laughter.) 

So  what  I  say  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ajnericawill  not  be  taint- 
ed by  any  spirit  of  partizanship  or  sectional  bias.  My  remarks  are 


the  reflections  of  one  deeply  interested  in  all  these  strains,  and 
who  has  tried  to  study  carefully  the  causes  of  their  coming  here, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  came  and  what  they  have  respect- 
ively accomplished.  Firstof  all,  the  manner  of  their  coming  was 
most  surprising.  The  ships  in  which  the  first  one  hundred  set- 
tlers came  to  Virgina  were  such  tiny,  disreputable,  unseaworthy 
craft  that  no  prudent  man  to-day  would  trust  himself  in  one  of 
them  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  New  York  harbor,  much  less 
upon  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Why  did  they  come?  Who 
and  what  did  they  leave  behind  them  ?    Who  were  they? 

They  were  by  no  means  the  first  comers  to  America.  To  the 
south  the  Spaniards  had  not  only  discovered  America  a  hundred 
years  before  but  had  penetrated  to  the  land  of  the 'fire- worship- 
ers of  Mexico  and  the  sun-worshipers  of  Peru.  They  had 
built  Panama  and  explored  as  high  as  the  grand  canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone.  They  had  navigated  the  Mississippi,  founded  St. 
Augustine  and  penetrated  the  whole  Florida  region.  Cortez, 
Balboa,  De  Soto,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Las  Casas,  are  names  identified 
with  this  continent  a  century  before  Jamestown  and  John  Smith. 
A  hundred  years  before  Jamestown,  a  Spanish  settlement,  was 
founded  on  James  River,  but  abandoned  so  long  ago  that  even 
its  site  is  unknown.  To  the  north  the  Frenchman  came  before 
the  English.  Even  in  the  time  of  Columbus  he  had  fished  the 
Newfoundland  banks,  and  before  Roanoke  Island  had  named 
Cape  Sable.  He  settled  Port  Royal  three  years  before  James- 
town, and  founded  Quebec  in  1608.  The  Frenchmen,  men  of  the 
type  of  Champlain,  Frontenac  and  La  Salle,  were  gentlemen 
wooed  to  these  settlements  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the 
longing  for  research — rather  than  by  any  grievance  at  home  ; 
men  of  a  higher  social  grade  than  those  who  first  came  to  the 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  settlements.  For  many  years  before 
the  coming  of  the  Englishman  to  America  the  fearless  sailors  of 
that  nation  had  contented  themselves  with  letting  the  Spaniard 
find  American  treasure  and  robbing  him  of  it  upon  the  high 
seas.  (Laughter.)  One  feeble  settlement  made  at  Roanoke  had 
been  abandoned  and  allowed  to  perish  and  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  amid  the  excitement  at  home  attending  the 
great  Armada.  Now  at  last,  in  1607,  the  spirit  of  emigration  to 
America  reached  the  English  people.  But  the  prospect  of  what 
thev  should  find  here  wras  not  the  real  impelling  motive  of  their 
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coming.  It  was  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  what  they  were  leaving  at 
home  that  made  them  willing  to  trust  themselves  upon  a  stormy- 
sea  and  brave  existence  in  a  wilderness  with  savages.    (Applause.) 

Let  us  look  at  what  they  left  behind  them.  The  great  events 
I  am  to  describe  were  almost  as  near  to  them  as  is  Dewey's 
victory  to  us.  In  our  day  we  look  upon  Spain  with  contempt. 
At  that  time  she  was  the  dominating  power  of  all  Europe,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  human  devil  who  was  guilty  of  every  crime  in 
the  decalogue,  yet  practised  every  cruelty  on  earth  in  the  name 
of  the  God  whom  he  pretended  to  serve.  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
from  1560  until  his  death  (1598),  had  proclaimed  and  enforced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Inquisition.  These  men  who  came  to 
America  knew  its  horrors.  Spain  controlled  Italy  as  a  province 
and  dominated  Austria  and  Germany  as  pocket  boroughs.  For 
thirty  years  Philip  had  been  roasting  and  burning  his  subjects 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  these  Englishmen  had  fought  beside 
their  Dutch  cousins  in  the  amphibious  warfare  of  the  low  coun- 
tries. They  were  familiar  with  the  barbarities  of  Alva  and  the 
genius  of  Alexander  of  Parma.  They  had  witnessed  the  marvel- 
ous career  and  sad  death  of  William  the  Silent  and  had  seen 
rise  after  him  that  glorious  son,  Prince  Maurice.  They  had 
lived  almost  within  hearing  of  the  fratricidal  warfare  of  the 
French,  in  the  long  struggle  between  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
religious  league  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  At  home  they  had  lived 
under  Elizabeth  and  witnessed  the  narrow  and  providential 
escape  of  England  from  Spanish  conquest.  The  struggle  was  to 
place  England  too  under  the  heel  of  Catholic  domination  and 
subject  her  people  like  those  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  The  enforcement  of  what  was 
known  as  orthodox  religion  was  made  the  pretext  for  endless 
slaughter,  for  death  by  every  torture  and  for  scenes  of  human 
devilishness  unparalleled  in  human  history.  And  all  this  in 
God's  name. 

A  deliverance  little  short  of  a  miracle  saved  England  in  1588 
from  the  power  of  the  Armada.  Brilliant  and  devoted  as  were 
the  services  of  Drake  and  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  Howard  and 
other  great  English  sailors,  they  had  been  able  to  make  but 
slight  impression  on  the  powerful  navy  of  Spain, when  the  storm 
arose  which  drove  it  northward  and  destroyed  it  in  the  North 
Sea.     (Applause.)     But  for  that,  by  sheer  force  of  superior  bulk 


the  Spanish  navy  would  have  gained  the  British  shore.  The  land 
preparations  under  Elizabeth's  incompetent  pet,  Leicester,  were 
totally  inadequate  to  resist  the  invincible  Spanish  legions 
crowded  into  that  fleet.'  These  people  coming  to  Americj 
witnessed  all  these  things  at  home.  Henry  VIII  and  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  had  defied  the  Pope  and  his  Inquisition,  but  they 
had  a  religion  of  their  own,  with  cruel,  brutal  contrivances  to 
enforce  it  against  their  unorthodox  subjects,  just  as  outrageous 
if  not  as  universally  applied  as  any  of  the  Pope's  or  Philip's. 
They  had  seen  Elizabeth  behead  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  because 
she  was  a  Catholic  sympathizer  of  Philip.  Religious  persecu- 
tion in  England  had  driven  many  of  these  people  into  the  Neth- 
erlands even  before  they  sought  asylum  here.  Then,  while  Philip 
fought  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands  and  Henry  of  Navarre  in 
France,  and  all  Europe  was  fighting  over  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 
Elizabeth  died,  and  her  successor  was  James,  the  son  of  Catholic 
Mary  of  Scots,  who  had  been  beheaded  but  yesterday.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  there  were  people  who  wanted  to  get  out  of  such 
turmoil  ?  Especially  common  people,  on  whose  heads  the  hardest 
of  these  ever-exchanging  blows,  fell.  One  cannot  blame  them 
for  getting  out  of  it  all  unless  we  call  them  runaways. 
(Applause.)  A  keeper  of  a  menagerie  was  tortured  by  his  wife, 
who  pursued  and  vilified  and  beat  him,  until  at  last  one  day,  in 
sheer  desperation,  he  sought  refuge  from  her  in  a  cage  of  his 
lions.  Following  him  to  the  cage,  but  afraid  to  go  further,  she 
stamped  her  foot  in  rage,  exclaiming,  "You  coward  !  "  (Laugh- 
ter.) It  was  only  in  that  spirit  that  those  who  preferred  the 
savage  to  the  persecutions  at  home  might  be  called  cowards, 
(Applause.) 

The  beginnings  of  English  settlement  on  this  continent 
whether  at  Jamestown  or  at  Plymouth  Rock,  were  very  humble. 
The  first  Virginia  settlers  made  a  very  poor  showing  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  New  Englanders  not  much  better.  The  Virgin- 
ians came  near  abandoning  their  settlement.  When  they  did  ob- 
tain a  firm  lodgment,  they  were  more  intent  upon  gratifying  the 
English  longing  for  broad  acres  than  on  any  co-operative  work. 
The  New  Englanders,  on  the  other  hand,  did  everything  in  the 
community  spirit.  They  built  a  town  house  and  lived  around  it, 
worked  around  it,  made  it  the  center  of  all  activities,  and  went 
there  every  day  to  write  the  history  of  their  own   doings,  which 


history,  we  may  be  sure,  was  rather  favorable  to  themselves,  and 
which  they  read  and  reread  until  they  believed  it  themselves* 
and  have  published  and  republished  from  then  until  now,  so  that 
posterity  has  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  (laughter),  and 
the  Southern  settler,  who  was  fox  hunting,  while  the  Northern 
settler  was  writing,  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  history  of  the 
time.  (Laughter.)  Yet  notwithstanding  the  jealousies  and  an- 
tagonisms begotten  by  the  differences  in  temperament  and  cli- 
mate between  the  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  settlers,  they 
had  many  things  in  common.  Both  loved  liberty.  (Applause.) 
Both  demanded  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  to  local  self- 
government  from  the  parent  country.  (Applause).  Both,  each 
from  its  own  standpoint,  were  stubborn  in  their  resistance. to  the 
tyranny  of  English  rule.  (Applause.)  When  the  time  came  they 
made  common  cause  against  England  and  their  leaders  and 
men  supplemented  each  other  admirably.  Virginia  furnished 
Washington  and  Henry,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee  (applause);  Massachusetts  furnished  Hancock,  Sam'l 
Adams,  John  Adams  and  a  host  of  others.    (Applause.) 

But  there  is  one  thing  concerning  the  first  one  hundred  years 
of  English  settlement  that  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the 
student.  During  that  period  no  progress  worth  considering  was 
made  by  any  of  the  colonies  in  penetrating  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

As  late  as  1710  Governor  Spottswood  wrote  the  Council  in 
London  that  some  of  his  Western  settlers  had  seen  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  were  not  over  one  hundred  miles  distant.  For 
a  hundred  years  the  Massachusetts  settlers  huddled  together  on 
the  coast,  while  the  French  advanced  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  sailed 
upon  and  named  Lake  Champlain  and  located  along  the  coast 
of  all  the  great  lakes. 

During  all  that  period  the  Dutch  and  English  never  advanced 
inland  beyond  Schenectady. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  occupied  Vermont,  and  but  for  an 
error  they  made  in  allying  themselves  with  the  Algonquins 
against  the  great  confederacy  of  Iroquois  and  Mohawks  in 
Northern  New  York,  they  would  have  occupied  the  entire  Mo- 
hawk region  of  New  York. 

It  was  not  until  the  coming  of  a  new  race  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that    any  substantial  progress  was  made 
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In  pioneer  work  in  any  of  the  old  colonies.  Between  1705  and 
j  735  a. new  element  was  infused  into  American  life.  The  Scotch- 
men who  had  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  had  saved  Ire- 
!  md  to  the  Protestant  cause  by  their  immortal  defence  of  Lon- 
d  tnderry  (applause)  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, received  from  William  and  Mary  and  their  successors 
nothing  but  proscription  as  a  reward.  It  drove  them  in  great 
numbers  to  America.  A  few  landed  in  New  England.  They 
are  called  Scotch-Irish,  but  were  nothing  but  transplanted 
Scotch  Presbyterians.  (Laughter.)  Mew  England  ideas  did  not 
suit  them.  (Laughter.)  They  at  once  pressed  forward  to  make 
settlements  of  their  own  and  were  soon  the  masters  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  names  Londonderry,  Dublin,  Derry,  Fitz- 
william,  Lockhaven,  Newcastle  and  many  others  tell  who  set- 
tled New  Hampshire  (applause),  and  to  this  day  the  New 
Hampshire  people  in  many  essential  characteristics  are  plainly 
distinct  from  the  Massachusetts  type.  As  for  Vermont,  not  only 
had  it  been  named  by  the  French,  but  when,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  England,  it  was  ceded  as  south  of  the  boundary  line, 
it  claimed  to  be  an  independant  State,  free  from  any  obligations 
to  the  Northern  Colonies,  and  was  admitted  as  such  along  with 
Kentucky. 

So,  too,  in  the  New  York  Colony  a  few  of  these  Scotch-Irish 
came  to  it.  The  free  and  easy  Dutchmen  on  the  Hudson  were 
no  more  to  their  liking  than  were  the  ascetic  New  Englanders. 
(Laughter.)  They  lost  no  time  in  removing  themselves  from 
the  dwellers  on  the  coast.  They  loved  the  mountain  lands. 
They  proceeded  with  the  pioneer  work  so  long  neglected  by  the 
earlier  settlers  and  settled  the  northern  counties  now  called 
Ulster  and  Washington  and  the  whole  Mohawk  Valley.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  prepotency  of  this  race  is  shown  there  by  the 
great  history  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  His  handling  of  the  In- 
dian problem  did  more  for  the  New  York  Colony  than  every- 
thing done  by  the  Dutch  and  English  during  the  century  before 
he  came.     (Applause.) 

The  Scotch-Irish  literally  overran  the  Quaker  Colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  population  of  Pennsylvania  increased  between 
the  years  1705  and  1735  from  30,000  to  250,000,  the  accessions 
being  chiefly  Scotch-Irish.  (Applause.)"  These  Presbyterians 
also  took  possession  of  New  Jersey,  where  they  founded  Prince- 
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ton  College,  and  have  dominated  that  State  with  their  influence 
ever  since.      (Applause.) 

In  Pennsylvania  they  founded  the  colleges  at  Easton  and 
Carlisle,  took  charge  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  pressed  for- 
ward to  Lake  Erie.  All  Western  Pennsylvania  was  settled  and 
is  still  dominated  by  the  Presbyterians.  About  1630,  owing  to 
some  local  controversies  with  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  a 
large  body  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  German  Protestants  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Colony.  They  entered  Virginia 
by  the  back  door,  so  to  speak,  crossing  the  Potomac  in  rear  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsport  and 
Harper's  Ferry,  peopling  the  rich  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
The  Germans  stopped  in  the  lower  valley.  The  Scotch  pressed 
onward  and  peopled  the  region  from  Staunton  to  Fincastle. 
(Applause.) 

Then  these  Scotch-Irish  settled  a  section  in  Virginia  left  un- 
occupied by  the  early  English  settlers  for  over  a  century.  They 
formed  the  pioneer  outpost  of  that  State  against  Indian  invasion 
and  bore  the  brunt  of  all  the  border  warfare  that  ensured  for 
fifty  years.  (Applause.)  In  time  they  pressed  onward  and  settled 
Western  North  Carolina  and  Northern  South  Carolina.  (Ap- 
plause.) From  Virginia  they  settled  Kentucky  ;  from  North 
Carolina  they  founded  Tennessee.    (Applause.) 

Isaac  Shelby,  Daniel  Boone,  Geo.  Rogers  Clarke,  Andrew 
Lewis,  in  Kentucky;  Sevier  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee — 
all  the  great  pioneers  of  the  West — were  Scotch-Irish.  George 
Rogers  Clarke/'  the  Hannibal  of  the  West,"  and  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
who  made  the  explorations  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  in  later  days 
Sam  Houston,  who  led  the  Texas  revolution,  were  all  Scotch- 
Irish.    (Applause.) 

This  race  has  the  remarkable  record  of  having  done  nearly  all 
the  pioneer  work  of  America  (applause),  a  fact  not  to  be  over- 
looked while  Puritan  and  Cavalier  boast  of  their  achievements. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  hurriedly  reviewed  the  sources  of  our  settle- 
ment. It  were  altogether  unprofitable  to  compare  the  relative 
benefits  conferred  upon  our  great  nation  by  any  one  of  these 
original  stocks.  (Applause.)  We  have  had  our  day  of  sectional 
jealousies  and  recriminations,  jealousies  and  recriminations  so 
rank  and  virulent  that  they  finally  culminated  in  a  bloody  fratri- 
cidal war.  But  it  was  a  fight  to  a  finish,  most  satisfactory  in  that 
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it  settled  every  doubt  (applause),  and  our  nation  now  stands  with 
a  future  fair  and  cloudless  spread  out  before  it,  the  marvel  of 
every  nation  on  the  globe.  (Applause.)  As  yet  there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  an  American  type.  We  are  a  great  composite  of  hu- 
manity, which  it  will  take  centuries  to  blend  into  a  type.  But 
that  time  will  come,  just  as  the  centuries  have  blended  the 
Celt  and  Saxon,  Norseman,  Dane  and  Ancient  Briton  into  the 
splendid  manhood  of  England.  (Applause.)  The  time  will  come 
when  the  American  will  assume  a  distinct  type  of  humanity 
which,  in  ray  opinion,  will  prove  to  be  the  best  product  of  human- 
ity which  the  coming  ages  are  likely  to  bring  forth.  (Applause.) 
In  that  blessed  time  the  jealousies  and  antagonism  of  our 
early  days  will  ail  be  forgotten  and 

Those  opposed  eyes 

Which,  like  the  meteors  of  an  angry  heaven, 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 

Will  then,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way.     (Applause.) 
I  had  no  speech  prepared.     You  must  pardon  my  rambling  on 
so  long.    I  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  the  courtesy  with 
which  you  have  allowed  me  to  build  my  theme  as  I  proceeded. 
(Great  applause.) 


Governor   Fitch. 

In  chronological  order  as  well  as  importance  our  next  toast  is 
"THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  HUDSON." 

This  will  be  responded  to  by  a  former  Governor  General  of 
our  Order,  who  is  now  the  President  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  Commission,  a  gentleman  who  was  our  Minister  to 
Spain  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  who  has  been  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  New  York  and  member  of  Congress,  who  was 
a  successful  General  of  the  Union  forces  in  our  Civil  War,  who 
is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  New  YorK  Bar,  and  who  is  un- 
rivaled as  an  orator.  It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you 
Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford.     (Great  applause.) 


Gen.    Woodford    delivered    a    most    brilliant    and    eloquent 
speech,  which  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.     As  he 


had  only  very  brief  notes  or  memoranda  which  he  destroyed  im- 
mediately after  speaking,  and  has  been  unable  to  write  out  his 
remarks,  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  his  speech  satisfacto- 
rily, and  we  are  therefore,  with  great  regret,  obliged  to  omit  the 
report  of  this  eloquent  address. 

Governor  Fitch. 

Our  next  toast  is  "THE  FOUNDERS  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND." Hon.  William  W.  Goodrich,  a  former  Governor  of 
this  Society  and  former  Governor  General  of  our  Order,  of 
New  England  origin,  had  agreed  to  respond  to  this  sentiment. 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  him.  I  know  no  reason  why  he  is 
not  here.  He  can  scarcely  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  fear  the 
worst.  (Laughter.)  While  the  banquet  has  been  in  progress 
and  within  the  past  hour  I  have  drafted  into  service  one  who 
was  born  in  Connecticut  and  whose  ancestors  had  lived  there 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  He  can  speak  elo- 
quently upon  New  England,  even  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  our  Deputy  Governor  and 
former  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan. 

Mr.   Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen'. 

I  honor  the  Dutchmen,  founders  of  New  York,  whose  virtues 
have  been  so  eloquently  pictured  to-night  by  my  friend  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hagaman  Hall.  The  heart  of  every  freeborn  man  in  all 
the  world  -beats  quicker  and  his  blood  flows  stronger  when  he 
hears  the  story  of  William  the  Silent  and  reads  of  the  heroic  re- 
sistance made  against  the  despotism  of  Philip  the  Second  by  the 
Hollanders  of  old.  I  am  glad  to  claim  them  as  kin  in  blood  and 
language  and  achievement  of  the  Saxon  ancestors  of  my  own 
New  England.  Your  Dietrich  Knickerbocker,  Mr.  Hall,  was  a 
beautiful  creation  of  the  fancy  of  Washington  Irving,  but  he  was 
a  creature  of  fancy  only.  No  real  Dietrich  Knickerbocker  ever 
lived.  Irving  tried  to  be  funny  over  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and 
for  half  a  century  or  more  the  English-speaking  world  laughed 
over  the  picture  he  drew  of  him — till  John  Fiske  came  along.  If 
John  Fiske  had  done  nothing  else  for  American  history,  there 
were  two  things  that  he  did  that  would  insure  him  immortality. 
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The  first  thing  was  to  redeem  the  character  of  Washington. 
I  think  Stuart's  portrait  did  more  to  make  Washington  unpopu- 
lar than  any  other  one  thing.  It  was  a  bloodless  portrait,  and 
the  early  historians  of  our  country  painted  Washington  as  a 
bloodless  character.  John  Fiske  was  the  first  man  to  put  real 
red  blood  into  his  veins.  He  did  it  so.  well  and  his  picture 
proved  to  be  so  close  to  the  real  truth  of  history  that  George 
Washington  appears  to  us  now  as  the  most  virile  product  of  our 
virile  American  climate  and  American  conditions.  (Applause.) 
There  was  plenty  of  real  good  red  blood  in  his  veins.  He  had 
sins  enough,  if  sins  were  needed,  to  redeem  him,  and  humanity 
enough  to  make  him  the  most  human  of  the  humans.  John 
Fiske  found  Washington  a  bloodless  god.  He  left  him  a  virile 
man  and  one  of  the  greatest  men,  greatest  in  the  field  as  well  as 
in  statesmanship,  greatest  in  everything  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.     (Applause.) 

The  second  thing  that  John  Fiske  did  to  which  I  refer  was  to 
redeem  the  character  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  found  him  as 
Irving  had  pictured  him.  He  left  him  as  we  know  him — a 
soldier  worthy  of  the  age  that  produced  a  Cromwell  and  a 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  race  of  statesmen 
from  which  he  sprang,  and  a  worthy  founder  of  the  metropolitan 
city  and  the  Empire  State  of  the  continent  which  now  takes  the 
place  of  primacy  among  the  continents  of  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  Saxon  founders  of  New  England 
I  shall  take  issue  in  no  respect  with  the  case  that  Mr.  Hall  has  so 
clearly  made  for  the  Dutch  founders  of  New  York. 

I  honor,  too,  the  founders  of  New  York's  commercial  greatness, 
so  eloquently  pictured  by  my  friend  General  Woodford.  Hav- 
ing the  toast  to  respond  to  that  you  have  given  me  to-night,  Mr. 
Governor,  I  could  not  afford  to  take  issue  with  General  Wood- 
ford over  the  founders  of  New  York's  commercial  greatness,  for 
two-thirds  of  them  at  least  were  men  from  my  own  New  Eng- 
land, and  if  it  has  been  its  commerce  that  has  made  New  York, 
and  if  it  is  its  great  merchants  that  we  must  honor,  you  have  to 
honor  New  England  in  doing  it,  for  it  was  conspicuously  the 
genius  of  the  sons  of  New  England  that  built  up  that  commerce, 
and  New  England  men  are  conspicuous  all  along  the  line,  early 
and  late,  of  New  York's  great  merchants.     (Applause.) 
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I  honor,  too,  the  founders  of  Virginia,  whose  deeds  my  friend 
Mr.  Wise,  always  eloquent,  has  been  specially  eloquent  in 
describing  to-night.  I  honor  as  he  does  the  Cavalier  founders 
of  Virginia.  They  brought  to  this  continent  all  the  graces 
that  then  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  Europe.  They  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First  and  fought  for 
him  and  for  the  despotism  that  he  stood  for,  as  bravely  and 
heroically  as  men  had  ever  fought  in  a  nobler  and  better  cause. 
Charles  the  First  was  much  more  fortunate  in  his  followers  than 
they  were  in  their  leader.  We  do  well  to  honor  brave  men,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  cause  in  which  they  fight,  but  I  can  tell 
you,  my  dear  Mr.  Wise,  of  some  men  who  were  just  as  brave  and 
just  as  true  and  just  as  resolute,  and  who  fought  for  human  liberty 
as  bravely  as  your  men  fought  to  support  as  bad  a  despotism 
and  as  mean  a  despot  as  the  world  has  ever  known.  Round 
John  Hampden  and  John  Pym  and  Oliver  Cromwell  there  rallied 
quite  as  valiant  souls  as  rallied  around  your  King  Charles,  and 
they  were  fighting  to  strike  off  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of 
English-speaking  men  all  over  the  world,  and  not  to  forge  them 
tighter  on.  I  do  not  honor  the  men  for  whom  you  speak  because 
they  fought  for  despotism  and  Charles  the  First,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  I  honor  the  men  for  whom  I  speak  because  they  fought  just 
as  well  and  just  as  bravely  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
(Applause.) 

The  men  who  came  from  England  to  settle  New  England  and 
establish  free  institutions  here  were  close  kin  of  the  men  who 
stayed  behind  and  fought  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  for  free 
institutions  there.  It  was  the  same  battle  for  freedom  that  was 
waged  on  both  sides  the  ocean.  (Applause.)  It  was  the  same 
spirit  that  animated  the  men  who  stayed  at  home  and  the  men 
who  left  their  old  homes  to  found  new  homes  in  the  wilderness 
of  North  America.  Tne  contest  was  waged  on  both  sides  the 
ocean  by  men  of  the  same"  stern  and  sturdy  character.  It  was 
one  brother  who  stayed  at  home  and  fought  under  Cromwell.  It 
was  another  brother  who  came  over  to  fight  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness  here — both  equally  struggling  for  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.     (Applause.) 

I  admit  the  superiority  of  your  knowledge  over  mine  as  to  the 
character  of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia:  I  accept  your  apology 
for  them,  but  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the  first  settlers  of 
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New  England.  (Laughter.)  They  were  good  men  and  true 
from  the  date  of  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  clear  down  to  the 
time  of  American  independence,  and  the  men  who  came  first- 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Virginia— were  in  New 
England  every  whit  as  good  as  the  men  who  came  after  them. 
(Applause.) 

I  admit,  Mr.  Wise,  that  your  settlers  often  had  more  of  the 
graces  of  life  than  ours.  Yours  were  the  Cavaliers  that  hung 
about  the  courts  of  King  Charles.  Ours  were  the  sturdy  Puri- 
tans who  were  never  welcomed  at  court,  and  who  would  not 
have  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Stuart  king  even 
if  they  had  been  welcome.  The  founders  of  New  England  have 
been  accused  of  angularity  in  their  dispositions.  I  admit  it. 
But  my  friend,  Mr.  Marble,  by  whose  side  I  have  been  sitting  to- 
night, has  been  telling  me  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  that  he  has 
just  visited,  built  of  angular  slabs  of  granite  which  have  endured 
unmoved  the  storms  of  the  ages.  Your  smooth  pebble  on  the 
beach  is  washed  about  with  every  incoming  tide. 

Our  New  England  settlers  came  here  to  lay  one  upon  the 
other  the  stones  that  should  when  completed  constitute  the 
structure  of  human  liberty.  Their  angularity  may  have  made 
them  less  comely  to  look  upon,  perhaps  less  fitted  for  all  light 
and  frivolous  things,  but  it  fitted  them  eminently  to  do  the 
work  of  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  our  national  freedom. 
(Applause.)     And  they  did  the  work. 

Our  New  England  is  not  large.  Take  out  of  it  the  practically 
uninhabited  forests  of  Maine  and  it  is  smaller  in  area — the  whole 
six  states— than  many  a  single  state  in  other  parts  of  the  repub- 
lic— smaller  too  in  the  population  that  lives  there  than  this  Em- 
pire State  to  which  you  have  paid  such  a  well-deserved  tribute, 
General  Woodford.  We  are  not  by  any  means  poor,  but  the 
wealth  of  the  people  wTho  live  in  New  England  is  probably  less 
than  that  of  those  who  live  in  this  great  state  which  my  prede- 
cessor on  this  platform  has  done  so  much  to  honor.  But  small 
as  we  may  be  in  other  things,  we  are  mighty  in  'achievements. 
From  New  England — descendants  of  these  founders  for  whom  I 
speak — there  have  gone  out  to  all  parts  of  this  broad  land  men 
who  have  founded. new  New  Englands  on  prairie  and  mountain 
and  desert  and  on  the  shores  of  distant  seas  -(applause),  and  the 
New  England  that  was  left  at  home,  with  the  New  Englands  that 
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have  been  established  by  New  England  men  in  other  parts  of 
the  land,  constitute  a  very,  very  large  factor  in  this  nation  of 
ours.     (Applause.) 

Not  alone  in  our  own  country  has  the  influence  of  New  Eng- 
land been  felt.  The  Great  Northwest,  the  Red  River  Valley  that 
stretches  far  north  of  the  United  States  line  and  which  is  coming 
to  be  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  the  world,  is  being  wrested 
from  the  wilderness  and  made  to  minister  to  man's  wants  all 
over  the  world,  largely  by  men  of  New  England  birth  and  line- 
age who  have  carried  their  institutions,  their  ideas,  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  love  of  freedom  with  them. 

To  the  south  of  us  there  is  a  republic  that  is  fast  making  its 
way  in  the  world,  increasing  wonderfully  in  population,  in  enter- 
prise, in  prosperity  and  in  wealth,  and  New  England  men  have 
been  foremost  among  those  who  have  helped  to  make  Modern 
Mexico. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  now  since  the  great  war  in  the  East 
was  happily  terminated  by  a  peace  signed  on  the  New  England 
shores.  The  result  of  that  war  was  a  mighty  triumph  for  civili- 
zation, and  the  little  brown  men  who  won  it  were  educated  at 
New  England  universities,  had  studied  New  England  ideas,  were 
stamped  with  New  England  character,  and  their  triumph  was 
the  triumph  of  New  England  virtues.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

To  all  other  parts  of  the  world  New  England  men  have  gone, 
carrying  with  them  New  England  energy,  New  England  persist- 
ence, New  England  resource  and  self-reliance,  New  England 
angularity  if  you  will,  and  winning  for  New  England  ideas. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  heard  from  the  army  here  to-night.  Most  eloquently 
and  most  truly  has  General  Turrill  pictured  the  success  of  that 
army  in  the  past,  its  strength  in  the  present  and  its  importance 
in  the  future.     (Applause.) 

New  England  has  done  its  share  for  the  United  States  Army. 
It  was  the  pre-Revolutionary  wars  that  educated  the  soldiers 
and  the  commanders  that  won  the  War  of  Independence.  New 
England  was  on  the  border  line  and  bore  her  full  share  of  the 
brunt  of  these  border  wars.  When  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
came  it  was  the  great  Virginian  that  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Continental  army.  Never  had  a  more  important  trust  been 
confided  to  any  mortal  man,   and   never  was  mortal   man  more 
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faithful  to  his  trust.  It  is  not  only  Virginia,  it  is  not  only  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  world  that  now  honors  the  great  name 
of  Washington  as  it  honors. perhaps  no  other  name  in  history. 
Hut  the  right-hand  man  of  George  Washington  in  the  Revolution 
was  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  for  his 
services  to  Washington  bears  the  name  in  history  of  "  Brother 
Jonathan,"  and  Washington's  two  right-hand  men  in  the  field, 
the  men  that  he  could  always  rely  upon,  the  men  who  never 
tailed  him,  were  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Rhode  Island  and  Israel 
Putnam  of  Connecticut.  And  the  New  England  colonies  in  pro 
portion  to  their  population  furnished  more  soldiers  for  the  army 
that  won  independence  for  the  nation  than  any  other  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  and  wherever  since  the  Revolution  arms  have 
been  borne  for  our  nation  New  England  commanders  and  New 
England  soldiers  have  always  been  in  the  front  rank  of  battle, 
doing  their  full  duty  for  their  country  and  their  country's  cause. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  heard  to-night  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  speech 
that  Admiral  Dewey  has  already  made  for  the  Navy  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  banquet.  1  have  heard,  too,  the  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished speech  that  Admiral  Coghlan  is  about  to  make  at  the 
close  of  the  banquet  for  the  Navy.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Neither  Admiral  in  any  respect  overstates  the  case.  The  Navy 
is  the  nation's  bulwark  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  but  it  was  the 
whaleships  of  New  England  that  educated  the  American  seamen 
that  made  the  first  American  Navy  so  formidable,  and  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  it  was  the  New  England  town-of  New  London  that 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  first  American  Navy — the  American 
Navy  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  from  New  London  that  the 
nation's  ships  went  out  that  drove  English  commerce  from  the 
ocean  and  compelled  England  to  make  peace  and  acknowledge 
our  independence.     (Applause.) 

The  men  who  settled  New  England  and  who  are  responsible 
for  its  characteristics  were  men  probably  of  the  purest  Saxon 
blood  of  any  men  then  living.  The  Saxon  landed  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  England.  To  the  west  and  the  north  they  mingled 
their  blood  with  that  of  other  virile  races,  but  on  the  eastern 
coast  the  Saxon  blood  was  kept  practically  pure.  It  was  from 
this  eastern  coast  of  England,  peopled  by  men  of  the  purest 
Saxon  blood,  that  came  the  settlers  of  New  England.     It   was 
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the  same  country — the  same  communities — that  furnished  the 
"Ironsides"  of  Cromwell's  army.  The  towns  of  New  England 
bear  the  names  of  the  towns  they  left  behind  them,  and  the 
visitor  to-day  from  New  England  who  wanders  up  and  down 
through  the  villages  of  the  eastern  coast  of  old  England  finds 
familiar  names — of  people,  parishes  and  towns — greeting  him 
on  every  hand. 

It  was,  at  the  beginning  at  least,  and  while  New  England  was 
going  through  its  formative  period,  a  Saxon  immigration,  and 
for  whatever  there  is  good  or  bad,  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  in  the  New  England  character,  the 
Saxon  blood  is  responsible.     (Applause.) 

The  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  was  his  self-reliance.  Tacitus 
tells  us  of  the  people  of  Ancient  Latium  that  their  chief  virtue 
was  their  obedience  unto  their  rulers.  The  same  historian  in 
describing  the  people  of  Northern  Germany,  whence  the  Saxon 
came,  dwells  upon  their  strong  love  of  freedom,  their  impatience 
under  restraint,  their  unwillingness  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
domination  of  any  king  or  ruler  except  of  their  own  selection, 
and  of  their  strong  individualistic  characteristics.  It  was  from 
the  placidity  of  ancient  Latium  that  came  the  characteristics  of 
the  Latin  civilization  of  to-day.  It  was  from  the  wild  freedom 
of  Northern  Germany  that  came  the  spirit  of  liberty  that 
animates  all  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  Latin  has  allowed  his  rulers  to  do  his  thinking  for 
him.  The  Saxon  has  done  his  thinking  for  himself.  When  the 
Latin  has  had  anything  to  do  he  has  got  some  one  else  to  do  it 
for  him.  When  the  Saxon  had  anything  that  must  be  done  he 
has  done  it  himself.  The  Saxon  has  been  the  architect  and  the  . 
artisan  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  it  was  the  influence  of  Saxon 
New  England  more  perhaps  than  anything  else  that  made  these 
United  States  of  ours  the  most  puissant  and  self-reliant  people 
in  all  the  world.  (Applause.)  The  influence  that  has  gone  out 
from  this  New  England  of  ours  has  given  strength  and  character 
even  more  than  it' has  given  of  its  blood  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States  of  ours. 

For  whatever  I  have  said  for  New  England  to-night  you,  Mr. 
Toastmaster,  are  responsible.  It  was  you  that  gave  me  the  toast. 
I  am  proud  of  my  native  New  England  and  your  toast  has 
stirred  my  blood.     And  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  go  too  far.    I  stand 
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ready  to  claim  for  my  New  England  ancestors — the  founders  of 
New  England — their  full  meed  of  virtues,  and  as  I  read  the 
history  of  my  country  I  cannot  claim  for  them  too  much,  but  I 
am  far  from  having  any  ambition  to  depreciate  the  virtues  of 
the  other  sections  of  our  great  country  or  the  people  that  found- 
ed them.  I  think  as  much  of  the  Dutch  founders  of  New  York 
as  Mr.  Hall  or  General  Woodford.  I  think  better  of  the  early 
founders  of  Virginia  than  my  friend  Mr.  Wise.  I  think  well  of 
the  founders  of  all  parts  of  our  country.  It  took  virile  men,  of 
whatever  race  or  blood  or  lineage,  to  found  a  great  state  in  the 
wilderness  of  a  new  continent,  and  that  virility  has  survived  and 
the  United  States  to-day  has  inherited  the  virility  of  its  founders 
and  is  the  most  virile  nation  in  the  world.  I  am  proud  to  call 
myself  a  New  Englander,  but  prouder  still  to  call  myself  an 
American.  I  am  proud  of  the  six  little  states  in  the  frozen 
Northeast,  but  prouder  yet  of  the  forty-six  that  comprise  this 
great  nation  of  ours,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  ninety-six  that  my 
prophetic  eye  sees  gathered  together  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
ot  the  future.  (Applause.)  My  New  England  ancestors  did 
great  deeds,  but  the  greatest  deed  of  all  was  the  share  they  took 
in  founding  the  nation  to  which  I  am  proud  to  owe  allegiance. 
My  New  England  ancestors  were  great  as  the  founders  of  New 
England,  but  greater,  far  greater,  as  the  founders  in  no  mean 
part  of  these  great  and  ever-growing  United  States.  (Applause.) 
When  George  Washington  left  the  Continental  Congress  in 
Philadelphia  and  went  to  my  New  England  to  assume  command 
of  the  Continental  Army  the  United  States  that  he  knew  was  a 
little  fringe  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  extending  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  in  length  and  only  a  hundred  miles  or  two  in  width. 
When  we  conquered  peace  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  were  pushed  back  to  the  Mississippi. 
When  your  own  Jefferson,  Mr.  Wise,  of  whom  we  are  as  proud 
as  you,  made  the  Louisiana  purchase  he  added  an  empire  of  it- 
self to  the  empire  we  already  possessed,  and  later  we  pushed 
our  discoveries  and  our  victories  to  the  Pacific.  But  the  ocean 
could  not  stop  us,  and  then  came  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  to  the  north  and  west  and  Texas  and  Florida  and 
Porto  Rico  to  the  south  and  east.  It  used  to  be  proud  boast  of 
England  alone  that  the  sun  never  set  on  her  dominions.  Now 
she  has  to  share  that  glory  with  us,  for  the  sun  rises   in    Porto 
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Rico  before  it  sets  at  Manila,  and  when  you  would  go  from  New 
York  to  the  westernmost  territory  of  the  United  States  it  is  easier 
and  quicker  to  go  east  than  to  go  west.  (Applause.)  We  have 
gripped  the  globe.  (Applause.)  It  is  our  part  to  carry  to  its 
completion  the  structure  of  which  our  founders  laid  the  found- 
ation. We  had  noble  and  heroic  ancestors,  all  of  us.  It  is  our 
part  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  their  nobility  and  their  hero- 
ism. We  cannot  do  it  by  being  simply  as  good  as  they.  We 
have  opportunities  far  beyond  anything  they  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  we  should  be  degenerate  sons  if  we  were  only  as  good  as 
our  fathers.  It  is  our  part  to  be  as  much  better  than  they  as 
our  opportunities  are  better  and  to  make  the  United  States  of 
the  twentieth  century  as  much  better  as  it  is  greater  than  the 
United  States  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Applause.)  New 
England  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  So  can  Virginia  and  New  York  and  all  of  them,  for 
are  we  not  all  one  great  family  of  states,  proud  each  of  our 
individual  founders,  but  prouder  yet  of  the  great  community 
of  founders  that  founded  not  a  state  or  a  section,  but  the  greatest 
and  best  and  noblest  nation  in  the  world?  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause.) 

Governor  Fitch. 

k'THE  PURITAN  MINISTER"  is  the  toast  next  on  our  list. 
This  will  be  responded  to  in  verse  by  our  Deputy  Governor  Gen- 
eral, who  is  the  lineal  descendant  in  direct  male  line  from  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  the  founder  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
Whether  or  not  that  Puritan  of  Puritans  would  have  considered 
it  irreverent  that  such  a  sublime  theme  should  be  treated  in 
verse,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  responsibility  rests  upon  his  des- 
cendant, who  is  not  only  an  excellent  minister  but  a  good  poet. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  our  Deputy  Governor 
General,  Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.  D.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  will  say  for  your  encouragement,  at  this  late  hour,  that  after 
a  few  words  in  description  of  the  old  Puritan  Minister  I  will 
tell  you  a  love  story.     (Smiles.) 
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THE  PURITAN  PARSON. 

For  a  moment  turn  from  this  brilliant  scene, 
Where  the  twentieth  century's  hosts  convene, 
To  decades  distant  and  serene. 

Our  noble  heroes  of  to-day, 
Wearing  their  laurel  and  their  bay 
And  Crowned  with  honors'  rich  array; 

And  men  of  influence  and  of  power, 
And  women  fair  as  Maytime  flower, 
Whose  presence  charms  this  happy  hour;  " 

Are  asked  to  give  a  passing  thought 
To  one  who  long  before  them  wrought 
And  for  their  country's  welfare  sought. 

Across  the  centuries  we  gaze 

And  hail  him  worthy  of  our  praise, 

The  parson  of  the  earlier  days! 

A  grandeur  clings  to  the  old  divine 
With  his  stately  manner  and  spirit  fine 
That  will  live  while  years  remote  decline. 

We  picture  him  now  as  with  saintly  mien, 
With  dignified  bearing  and  brow  serene, 
He  slowly  crosses  the  village  green. 

A  three-cornered  hat  he  sustains  without  pride 
Over  hair  well  selected  and  fittingly  dyed; 
His  bosom  is  ruffled,  but  on  the  outside! 

His  clothes  are  curtailed,  as  if  for  a  ride 

On  the  latest  "  Columbia  "  the  wheelmen  stride, 

Though  its  delicate  structure  he  never  espied. 

His  cloak  and  his  gloves  are  of  midnight  hue; 
His  slippers  are  clasped,  as  is  plain  to  view, 
With  a  buckle  of  silver,  pure  and  true. 

He  gracefully  carries  a  gold-headed  cane 

That  a  "  dude  "  of  the  present  would  envy  in  vain, 

Too  heavy  'twould  prove  for  the  size  of  his  brain. 
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He  treads  the  green  earth,  but  his  home  is  not  here, 
An  ambassador  he  from  a  loftier  sphere, 
He  bears  his  great  office  with  reverent  fear. 

The  people  fall  back  as  the  pastor  draws  nigh 

And  wait  till  he  pass;  they  clearly  descry 

The  halo  that  crowns  him  just  dropped  from  the  sky.  (Laughter.) 

With  sweetness  and  dignity  due  to  his  state 

He  greets  every  citizen,  humble  or  great, 

And  counsels  or  comforts  with  wisdom  and  weight. 

And  onward  he  passes,  both  honored  and  blessed, 

"  Heaven's  own  representative,"  freely  confessed 

By  all  whom  his  grace-sweetened  lips  have  addressed. 

We  follow  him  too  with  respect  and  with  praise, 
As  he  modestly  walks  his  beneficient  ways, 
This  messenger  true  of  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

He's  the  type  of  a  character  vanished  from  earth, 
Of  quaintness  unequaled  except  by  his  worth, 
Of  times  quite  unique  the  legitimate  birth. 

He  was  lacking  of  course  in  matters  that  we 

Essential  to  living  imagined  to  be  ; 

How  he  managed  without  them  we  cannot  quite  see. 

Of  trolleys  and  "subways"  he  nothing  had  known, 
Nor  whispered  his  love  through  a  rubber-necked  phone. 
Nor  been  by  a  tire  ignominiously  thrown!     (Laughter.) 

Our  science  advanced,  with  its  message  as  clear 
As  the  light  of  the  morning  enwrapping  the  sphere, 
To  him  would  have  seemed  unaccountably  queer! 

Just  think  how  the  "  x-ray  "  would  cause  him  to  stare 

As  it  showed  him  his  skeleton,  fleshless  and  bare, 

And  proved  that  his  purse  had  apartments  to  spare!     (Laughter.) 

No  newspaper  came  with  his  coffee  and  toast 
To  tell  which  embezzler  had  taken  the  most, 
Nor  to  name  the  last  victim  deprived  of  his  ghost! 

Discussions  of  politics,  "  sixteen  to  one," 

A  tariff  prohibitive,  modest  or  none, 

In  the  days  he  was  with  us  had  not  yet  begun! 
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The  rate  bill,  the  race  question,  matters  galore 
That  now  stir  the  nation  from  mountain  to  shore 
He  never  was  called  to  decide  or  explore. 

An  "expansionist"  he,  but  he  merely  would  press 
The  forest  trees  backward  a  furlong  or  less 
The  earth  with  his  blunted  old  plough  to  caress! 

The  problems  obscure  born  of  Browning's  great  brain 
And  the  matchless  enchantment  of  Tennyson's  strain 
lie  no  more  had  scanned  than  the  jokes  of  Mark  Twain! 

Appomattox,  Manila  and  Dewey  and  Grant, 
Names  touched  with  a  splendor  from  heaven  aslant, 
Were  titles  he  ne'er  had  occasion  to  chant!     (Applause.) 

He  never  dreamed  that  his  family  line 

Could  be  traced  through  apes  anthropoidal  and  fine 

To  the  monsters  floating  in  ancient  brine!     (Laughter.) 

He  never  thought  of  the  marvelous  germ 
That  yields  for  us  both  the  lowliest  worm 
And  humanity's  highest  and  holiest  term. 

And  yet  there  were  matters  obscurely  profound 
Which  he  fondly  believed  that  his  reason  could  sound 
And  his  lips  with  unanswerable  logic  expound! 

He  knew  to  a  "t  "  how  God  governs  the  world 
Which  into  the  spaces  His  wisdom  has  hurled, 
And  which  with  His  gifts  He  has  richly  im pearled. 

He  could  tell  to  the  width  of  the  tiniest  hair 
How  long  the  great  mercy  divine  could  forbear, 
And  when  'twould  be  idle  to  offer  a  prayer! 

A  confidant  he  of  the  Sovereign  on  high, 

He  told  how  the  Lord  passed  the  "non-elect"  by, 

And  left  them  in  torture  eternal  to  die!     (Laughter.) 

And  how  even  infants,  to  demons  akin, 

The  fate  of  the  hoariest  rebel  might  win, 

Borne  down  by  the  weight  of  original  sin!     (Laughter.) 

He  saw  a  will  supremely  great 
Enthroned  in  unimagined  state, 
Creation's  arbiter  and  fate  ! 
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In  every  place  there  could  but  be 
The  working  of  a  stern  decree 
That  lent  no  ear  to  human  plea  ! 

Who  but  a  hero  still  could  bliss 

The  Lord  of  hosts,  our  righteousness, 

And  His  unmeasured  grace  confess? 

Far  grander  than  his  narrow  thought, 

Far  nobler  than  the  creed  he  taught, 

Must  we  pronounce  the  work  he  wrought.     (Applause.) 

His  soul  was  kindlier  than  his  creed, 
O'er  human  griefs  his  heart  would  bleed, 
His  love  appeared  in  loving  deed. 

True  to  his  trust  he  stood  serene, 
Grasping  by  faith  a  Hand  unseen, 
Asking,  What  doth  the  Scripture  mean  ? 

And  waiting,  waiting  to  be  led 

To  higher  plane,  where  God  should  shed 

The  clearer  light  upon  his  head  ! 

And  we  are  glad  to-night  that  he 

Has  found  the  dawn  whence  shadows  flee, 

The  sunshine  of  eternity  !     (Applause.) 

"  All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  they  say, 

And  the  Puritan  preacher  was  this, 
And  soberly  sought  for  himself 

The  charms  of  connubial  bliss. 
In  sixteen  ninety-five, 

In  a  colony  near  at  hand, 
A  pastor  fed  his  flock 

At  his  gracious  Lord's  command. 
The  spring  was  drawing  nigh, 

And  life  awaking  stirred 
In  the  veins  of  budding  elm 

And  the  heart  of  beast  and  bird. 
A  pair  of  robins  sang 

By  the  pastor's  study  door, 
As  the  guilt  of  original  sin 

He  pondered  o'er  and  o'er. 
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Again  and  again  they  sang 

And  their  notes  disturbed  his  thought, 
And  the  morn  to  noontide  passed 

With  his  sermon  still  unwrought. 

No  sooner  would  Adam's  fall 

And  its  consequenees  dire 
Absord  his  mind  than  all  would  fly 

On  the  trill  of  that  thoughtless  choir !     (Laughter.' 

He  watched  them  build  their  nest 

In  the  lilac  by  the  door, 
The  while  their  song  of  love 

They  chanted  o'er  and  o'er. 

At  length  a  new  idea, 

Perchance  from  Eden  brought, 
While  there  he  looked  for  woe, 

His  wandering  fancies  caught  ! 

Why,  why,  should  he,  alone, 

Life's  pilgrimage  pursue, 
While  love  was  everywhere, 

And  heart  to  heart  was  true  ? 

And  Eden  ere  the  fall 

Its  sweetness  seemed  to  pour 
Through  all  earth's  atmosphere 

As  it  never  had  done  before. 

And  the  happy  birds  without 

An  obligato  sang 
To  the  rhythm  of  the  heart 

That  through  his  manhood  rang.     (Applause.) 

On  Sunday  when  the  prayer 

With  its  solemn  length  was  done, 
And  the  psalm  was  read,  and  the  sands 

Of  the  glass  were  nearly  run, 

The  preacher  took  his  text 

From  the  words  of  the  loving  John, 

And  "  love  "  was  the  theme  sublime- 
That  he  eagerly  dwelt  upon.     (Laughter.) 
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How  love  had  been  the  joy 

Of  the  beautiful  Eden  gone, 
Its  bowers  a  dreary  place 

Till  it  knew  affection's  dawn. 

And  with  pathos  full  of  tears 

And  a  most  affecting  tone 
He  spoke  of  the  human  soul 

That  must  wend  its  way  alone. 

In  the  congregation  sat 

A  widow  of  winning  grace, 
With  intellectual  brow 

And  sweet  and  dimpled  face. 

And  as  the  pastor  spoke 

Of  the  love  that's  pure  and  true 
And  urged  its  blessed  sway, 

He  glanced  at  the  widow's  pew  ! 

She  sat  with  downcast  eyes, 

And  he  thought  he  saw  a  tear 
Reflecting  the  grief  she  felt 

For  the  loss  of  the  one  most  dear. 

And  a  great  desire  to  bring 

Sweet  comfort  to  her  heart 
Invaded  the  pastor's  soul  ! 

Was  it  graceless  Cupid's  dart  ?     (Laughter.) 

The  night  was  filled  with  dreams 

As  angels'  visions  sweet, 
And  the  morning's  rosy  dawn 

Approached  on  pinions  fleet.     (Laughter.) 

An  hour  or  two  in  prayer 

The  faithful  pastor  spent, 
Then,  robed  in  spotless  garb, 

To  the  widow's  home  he  went. 

He  found  her  with  her  wheel 

Of  the  stationary  style, 
And  spinning  the  fragrant  flax 

She  sang  a  song  the  while. 
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He  waited  by  the  door, 

Arrested  by  the  strain, 
And  listening  to  her  words 

He  marked  the  sweet  refrain, 

"  How  blessed  they  who  love 
The  way  to  Zion's  hill  ! 
Who  love,  who  love,  who  LOVE 

The  way  to  Zion's  hill  !  "     (Laughter 

And  entering  he  saw 

The  book  she  looked  upon 
Between  her  singing  and  her  flax, 

Epistle  III  of  John  ! 
\  ' 

11  Martha,"  he  said,  "the  spring 
In  wondrous  beauty  breaks  ! 
I  wonder  if  thy  weight  of  woe 
It  somewhat  lighter  makes  !  " 

With  moistened  eyes  she  spoke 
Of  memories  that  came 

With  bursting  buds,  whose  tender  force 
Her  lips  could  never  frame  ! 

She  sighed,  and  looking  down 
With  meek  and  modest  art, 
Exclaimed  in  tender,  tearful  tones, 
"  Alas,  my  lonely  heart  !  " 


The  pastor's  soul  was  touched  ! 

He  whispered,  "  Let  us  pray  ! 
And  on  the  freshly  sanded  floor 

They  knelt  in  humblest  way. 

He  asked  that  grace  be  given 
To  meet  the  will  divine  ; 
"  Let  wisdom  to  console  her  grief, 
O  Lord,"  he  said,  "  be  mine  !  " 

And  rising,  "  Martha,"  he  began, 
"  It  is  the  Father's  will 
That  thou,  in  early  youth  bereft, 
Shouldst  be  a  housewife  still  ; 
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That  to  my  drear  and  lonely  home 

Thy  presence  fair  be  borne, 
That  I  may  find  it  blessed  indeed 

To  comfort  those  who  mourn  !  " 

The  widow  with  a  sigh  and  tear 

For  him  whose  race  was  run 
Responded  with  uplifted  gaze, 
"  His  holy  will  be  done  !  "     (Laughter.) 

"  Now  let  us  praise,"  the  parson  said, 
Arid  so,  with  voice  athrill, 
They  sang,  "  How  blessed  those  who  love 
The  way  to  Zion's  hill  !  "     (Laughter.) 

"  But  let  us,"  said  he,  "  change  the  text, 

For  so  I  trust  we  may, 
'  How  blessed  they  who  love,  who  love, 
"  Who  love  while  on  the  way  !  '  "     (Laughter.) 

Nor  can  we  blame  the  godly  pair, 

In  this  their  hour  of  bliss, 
If  every  rest  the  tune  required 

Was  marked  with  holiest  kiss  ! 

On  Wednesday,  at  the  lecture  hour, 

The  magistrate  appeared, 
And  linked  in  deathless  bonds  the  souls 

Thus  mutually  endeared. 

And  when  the  robins  reared  their  brood 

Beside  the  pastor's  door 
Another  watched  their  joy  with  him 

Who  heard  their  song  before. 

A  confidence  !    The  pastor  thus 

In  love  with  things  divine 
In  generations  far  away 

A  grandsire  was  of  mine.     (Applause.) 

And  as  I've  dwelt  upon  the  past 

I've  often  tried  to  guess 
What  it  had  meant  to  me,  had  shew 

Said  "No"  instead  of  "Yes  !"     (Laughter  and  applause.) 
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Governor  Fitch. 

We  close  as  we  commenced  with  the  Navy.  We  feel  entire 
confidence  that  all  is  well  while  under  the  leadership  of  the 
heroes  of  Manila  Bay.  (Applause.)  I  have  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
will  say  "  A  FEW  LAST  WORDS."     (Great  applause.) 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N. 

A  voice:  "Three  cheers  for  Admiral  Coghlan."  The  cheers 
were  given  and  Admiral  Coghlan  remarked:  "That  is  pretty 
feeble;  you  must  be  getting  tired  out."  The  cheers  were  then 
given  again  with  a  fervor  and  enthusiasm  that  satisfied  the 
Admiral,  who  said:  "That  is  all  right,  but  do  not  think  I  said 
what  I  did  as  fishing  for  the  second  cheer.  I  did  so  because  I 
am  afraid  the  audience  may  be  thinking  like  a  man  I  once  heard 
of,  who  was  waiting  for  his  sweetheart  to  come  out  of  church. 
He  wandered  around  in  a  restless  manner,  coming  back  to  the 
church  door,  every  few  minutes,  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
patient. Another  man  came  along,  also  expecting  to  meet  some 
one,  and  said  to  the  first  one,  'Isn't  the  minister  through  yet  ?' 
The  first  one  answered,  "Yes,  long  ago,  but  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  stop."'     (Laughter.) 

I  am  fearful  the  audience  has  begun  to  think  the  speaking  is 
through,  but  that  the  speakers  don't  know  how  to  stop. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  celebrating  the 
acts  and  memories  of  our  Founders  and  Patriots  there  should, 
there  can,  be  no  comparison  to  the  exaltation  of  one,  or  to  the 
disparagement  of  another  part  of  our  country.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  they  all  did  all  they  could  do  and  that  it  was  the  spirit 
which  counted  the  most.  Let  us  remember  the  widow's  mite 
wao  none  the  less  precious  because  of  its  smallness.     (Applause.) 

But  as  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  New  England  I  am 
tempted  to  bring  us  all  back  to  earth  by  a  good-humored  story 
I  once  heard  about  it.  A  Massachusetts  man  was  in  a  goodly 
bantering  way  extolling  the  beauties  of  New  England  at  large, 
and  Massachusetts  in  particular,  to  a  man  from  New  York. 
The  New  Yorker  stood  it  for  some  time,  then  he  said:  "Yes,  I 
suppose   New  England   is   the  best   thing  in   the  country — and 
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Massachusetts  is  the  best  thing  in  New  England— and  Boston  is 
the  best  thing  in  Massachusetts,  and  now  what  is  the  best  thing 
in  Boston  ?"  While  the  Bostonian  was  thinking  it  over  the  New 
Yorker  said:  "  Why,  that's  dead  easy;  the  best  thing  in  Boston  is 
the  four  o'clock  train  for  New  York."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Governor,  we  do  well  to  celebrate  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
the  original  founders  and  patriots  of  our  country.  We  can  not 
do  too  much  to  keep  alive  their  memory,  and  it  is  particularly  in- 
cumbent on  us  in  these  days  of  rush  and  the  fever  of  material 
advancement  to  stop  at  times  and  contemplate  their  ideas  and 
sacrifices,  by  which  were  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  we  are 
building.      (Applause.) 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  ever  looking  ahead — in  a  constant 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  future — but  I  also  believe  we  can  only 
decide  properly  for  that  futute  by  a  close  study  of  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  "history  repeats  itself,"  but  history  repeats 
itself  simply  because  we  forget  and  thus  fail  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  and  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it 
is,  and  that  nature  changes  almost  imperceptibly,  a  memory  of 
the  lessons  of  the  past  should  keep  us  clear  of  the  many  reefs 
and  shoals  which  beset  the  channels  of  the  future. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  founders  and  patriots 
of  our  country,  studying  their  every  day  existence,  we  learn  that 
pure  lives,  honest  dealings  and  courage  born  of  a  grand  self- 
respect  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  such  honorable 
service  is  built,  and  it  is  only  from  these  virtues  come  those  men 
"  who  know  their  rights  and  knowing  dare  maintain."  (Ap- 
plause.) High-minded  men  whom  the  world  loves  to  honor, 
such  were  the  men  whose  memory  we  honor  10-night. 
(Applause.) 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  each  period  has  its  founders  and 
patriots,  who  also  deserve  our  praise  and  thanks.  In  the  pano- 
rama of  each  nation's  existence  we  note  certain  epochs — epochs 
marking  such  great  changes  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  original  starts  in  the  nation's  "race  of  life,"  and  the 
men  of  those  epochs  must  be  regarded  as  founders  and  patriots 
of  such  periods.     (Applause.) 

The  world  regards  the  martyr  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
General  U.  S.  Grant  and  others  as  the  founders  and  patriots  of 
that  new  life  of  the  United  States  which  began  in  1861.     (Great 
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applause.)  And  coming  down  to  our  times,  when  we  have  a 
Still  later  policy  to  suit  the  needs  of  our  greatly  expanded 
country,  the  name  of  your  honored  Ex-Governor  General, 
Admiral  George  Dewey  (great  cheering)  will  go  down  in  history 
as  "  The  Founder  and  Patriot"  of  the  ideas  and  facts  which  have 
directed  our  policy  since  that  bright  May  morning,  that  "Glori- 
ous First  of  May,  1898,"  when  by  his  foresight  and  valor  the 
"  map  of  the  world  was  changed  "  and  that  "before  breakfast," 
and  that  "  Ray  of  Light" — the  "  Sword  of  Liberty  "  was  waved 
for  the  first  time  over  the  downtrodden  and  benighted  people 
(.f  the  Philippine  Islands.     (Prolonged  applause.) 
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At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
held  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1906,  the  Governor  announced  the 
death  of  Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  Governor  General  of  the 
Order,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
thereupon*adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the 
Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  to  its  deep 
regret,  has  this  day  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt  on  June  14,  1906.  He  was  one  whom  our  Society 
honored  and  admired.  He  was  formerly  the  Governor  of  our 
Society  and  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  May 
14,  1906,  was  elected  Governor  General  of  our  Order.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  our  Order  and  worthily  exemplified 
the  virtures  of  his  Founder  and  Patriot  ancestors.  He  was  a 
true  patriot,  a  good  citizen,  a  genial  gentleman,  a  sincere  friend, 
whose  loss  will  be  deeply  lamented  bv  our  Societv  and  our 
Order. 

"Resolved,  That  the  above  be  entered  on  our  minutes  and  a 
copy  thereof  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  associate." 

The  Council  further  requested  the  Governor  to  prepare  a 
suitable  memoir  of  Governor  General  Roosevelt,  and  directed 
that  the  same  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  containing 
the  preceding  banquet  addresses. 

In  accordance  with  such  request  of  the  Council,  the  Governor 
prepared  the  following  memoir  which  is  printed  herewith: 
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HON.  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT, 

late  Governor  General 

of  the 

Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 

by 

Governor  Theodore  Fitch. 

Hon.  Robert  Barnwell  Roosevelt  died  at  his  summer  home 
at  Sayville,  Long  Island,  June  14,  1906.  He  had  been  Governor 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Court,  May  14,  1906,  just  one  month  before  his  death,  he  had 
been  elected  Governor  General  of  the  Order. 

He  was  born  at  No.  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  August 
7,  1829.  His  colonial  ancestors,  Claas  Martenzen  van  Rosenvelt, 
with  his  wife,  Janetje  Samuels  Thomas,  came  from  Holland  to 
New  Amsterdam  in  1649.     His  ancestral  line  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Claas  Martenzen  van  Rosenvelt,  married  Janetje  Samuel 

Thomas. 

2.  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  born    Sept.,  1658,  died  30   July,    1742, 

married    9    Dec,  1682,    Heyitje    Jans    Kunst.     Alderman 

1700-01. 

3.  Johannes  Roosevelt,  bapt.   27   Feb.,  1689,  married  25  Sept., 

1708,  Heyitje  Sjoerts  (called  Shourd).  Assistant  Alderman 
1717-1727.     Alderman  1730-3. 

4.  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  bapt.  9  Aug.,  1724.  Married  2  Dec,  1740, 

Annetje  Bogert.  Private  in  State  Colonial  Troops  under 
Captains  Hadlock  and  Blauvelt  in  Hays'  Regt.,  also  in  Yates' 
Regt. 

5.  Jacobus  I.  Roosevelt,  bapt.  25  Oct.,  1759,  died  13  Aug.,  1840. 

Married  in  1793  Maria  Van  Schaack.  Served  without  com- 
pensation as  Commissary  to  the  Continental  Army  dur- 
ing the  entire  Revolutionary  War.  His  name  was  usually 
Anglicised  to  James  I.  Roosevelt. 

6.  Cornelius  van  Schaack  Roosevelt,  born  30  Jan.,  1794,  died 

17  July,  1 87 1.     Married  Margaret  Barnhill. 

7.  Robert  Barnwell  Roosevelt,  born  7  Aug.,  1829.  Married  in 

1850    Elizabeth,    daughter   of    Hon.    John    Stonacre    Ellis. 
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Some  time  after  her  death  he  married  for  his  second  wife 
Mrs.  Marion  T.  O'Shea  Fortesque,  daughter  of  Hon.  John 
O'Shea,  of  Nenagh,  Ireland,  and  widow  of  R.  Francis 
Fortesque,  dec'd.  She  died  to  April,  1902.  All  of  his  chil- 
dren were  by  his  first  wife,  and  were 

1.  Magaret  B.,  born  5  Sept.,  185 1,  married  A.  V.  H.  Kimberly. 

2.  John  Ellis,  born  25  Feb.,  1853.  married  Nannie  Vance. 

3.  Helen,  born  20  March,  1864,  died  in  infancy. 

4.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  born  20  Aug.,  i860,  married  1st  wife,  Grace 
Woodhouse  ;  2d  wife,  Miss  Hamersley. 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt  was  christened  Robert  Barnhill,  but  at 
an  early  date  he  changed  his  middle  name  to  Barnwell,  in  which 
style  he  always  wrote  it. 

His  brother  Theodore  was  the  father  of  President  Roosevelt. 

For  257  years  the  Roosevelt  family  have  resided  upon  Man- 
hattan Island. 

Governor  General  Roosevelt,  upon  his  father's  side,  was  of 
pure  Dutch  stock,  and  inherited  and  exemplified  the  rugged 
virtue,  sterling  honesty,  indomitable  courage  and  persistent 
patience,  together  with  the  sincere  kindliness,  of  his  Dutch  ances- 
tors, which  have  made  the  name  of  Roosevelt  illustrious. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  was  actively  engaged  in  successful 
practice.  He  gave  up  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  how- 
ever, in  1S72,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Always  fond 
of  an  active  outdoor  life,  somewhat  strenuous,  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  fishing,. and  zealous  in  his  efforts  for  game  protection 
and  the  propagation  of  food  fish.  It  is  due  to  his  efforts  more 
than  of  any  other  one  man  that  artificial  fish  culture  has  been 
successfully  established  in  the  United  States.  While  in  Con- 
gress he  was-  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  cre- 
ating the  United  States  Fisheries  Commission,  which  has  accom- 
plished such  successful  work. 

Before  this,  however,  he  had  interested  himself  very  largely 
in  these  matters.  In  i860  he  published  the  "Game  Fish  of 
North  America,"  in  1866  "Game  Birds  of  the  North"  and  "  Su- 
perior Fishing."  He  also  published  "A  Trip  to  the  Laval/' 
"Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching,''  "  Florida  and  the  Game 
Water  Birds."  He  also  published  "  An*Appeal  for  Game  Pro- 
tection "  and   other  works   on   the  subject.     He  took  an  active 
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interest  in  the  organization  of  clubs  and  societies  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  game.  He  was  for  many  years 
President  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Game,  also  President  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Game. 

In  1867  he  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  for  the  creation  of  a  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to 
protect  and  propagate  game  and  fish  under  state  supervision. 
In  1868  with  Horatio  Seymour  and  Seth  Green  he  became  a 
member  of  the  first  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  on  which 
he  served  for  twenty  years,  writing  all  the  reports  and  super- 
vising the  work.  The  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
commission  is  inestimable. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  relating  to  fish,  game, 
sport  and  travel,  he  wrote  many  others.  Among  them  was 
"  Five  Acres  Too  Much,"  a  spicy  satire  on  amateur  farming  ; 
"  Progressive  Petticoats,"  an  amusing  satire  on  strong-minded 
women  and  modern  medical  habits  ;  "Love  and  Luck,"  "An 
Idyl  of  the  Great  South  Bay  of  Long  Island."  He  wrote  numer- 
ous articles  for  the  press  and  the  magazines.  For  several  years 
with  Charles  G.  Halpine  (Miles  O'Reilly)  he  edited  the  New 
York  Citizen.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  at  work  on  his  political 
reminiscences,  which,  if  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  will 
be  interesting  reading. 

In  1888  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  which  position  he  filled  most 
acceptably  for  two  years,  when  a  change  in  the  administration 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Minister  has  been  better  qualified, 
by  descent,  character  and  ability,  to  successfully  represent  this 
country  at  the  Hague  than  Robert  B.  Roosevelt ;  certainly  none 
have  been  received  with  greater  enthusiasm. 

He  was  appointed  a  Brooklyn  Bridge  Commissioner  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  that  the  structure  would  never  be  finished.  He 
went  to  work,  however,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  it  was 
completed. 

He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  original  Committee  of 
Sevent}^,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  aided 
largely  in  securing  the  downfall  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society. 
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He  was  frequently  a  delegate  to  national  conventions  of  his 
party. 

He  served  as  Presidential  Elector  at  many  elections. 

When  nominated  for  this  position  at  the  last  election,  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  the  Presidential  candidate  upon  the  op- 
posing ticket,  he  declined,  stating  that  his  admiration  for  his 
nephew  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  serve. 

He  never  sought  political  office,  although  he  has  held  several. 
He  declined  the  nomination  for  Mayor  and  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  refused  the  position  of  United  States  Sub-Treasurer 
in  New  York.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  and  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  party,  but  his  outspoken  independence  and 
fearless  honesty  of  purpose,  combined  with  his  high  ideals  of 
citizenship,  did  not  qualify  him  to  be  a  successful  politician.  He 
was  content  to  be  a  statesman. 

He  was  always  a  patriot.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  joined  the  thirty  days  men  who  rushed  to  Washington  to  de- 
fend the  country.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  War  Democracy 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union  League  Club  when  it  was  wholly  a  patriotic  organi- 
zation. 

H  was  President  of  the  Loyal  National  League.  He  sup- 
pled money  and  men  for  the  Army.  During  the  Spanish  War 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Soldiers,  which  did  very  effective  work,  especially  upon  sanitary 
lines. 

He  has  been  President  of  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of  The 
American  Flag  Association. 

His  genial,  companionable  character  made  him  a  member  of 
many  clubs  and  societies. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  was  a  founder  and  first 
President  of  the  Reform  Club,  a  founder  and  President  of  the 
Holland  Society  ;  he  was  a  manager  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  also 
the  Lotus  Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club,  and  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Century  Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Municipal  Art  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  American  Geographical  Society^  and  other  societies, 
clubs  and  organizations. 
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Lately  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the  Hudson  Ter- 
centenary of  1909.  He  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  creating 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  shaping  the  celebration  so  that  it 
would  be  properly  organized  for  success. 

He  had  interested  our  Society  and  other  patriotic  and 
historical  organizations,  had  them  appoint  representatives,  had 
presented  the  matter  to  the  Governor  and  Mayor,  by  whom  joint 
committees  were  appointed,  resulting  finally  in  the  creation  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission, 
which  is  now  actively  at  work.  He  was  not  willing  to  accept 
(he  Presidency  of  this  Commission,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  but  consented  to  be  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  In  the 
work  of  this  Commission  he  took  a  very  active  interest  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

lie  was  proud  of  the  imperial  city  of  New  York,  with  which 
his  ancestors  and  himself  had  been  intimately  identified  almost 
from  its  first  settlement.  Its  progress,  growth  and  development 
into  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  appealed  to  him 
with  intense  force,  and  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the 
Ter-Centenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  should  be  fitly 
and  worthily  celebrated. 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  high 
minded,  honest  in  purpose,  tenacious  and  fearless  in  mainten- 
ance of  the  right,  a  hater  of  shams  and  whatever  was  wrong. 

Of  rugged  simplicity,  independent,  resolute  and  determined, 
but  kind  and  courteous  to  all,  he  was  a  grand  type  of  American 
citizenship,  a  gentleman  "without  fear  and  without  reproach." 
Esteemed  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  has  suddenly 
left  us,  but  his  memory  remains  and  will  not  be  soon  forgotten 
by  Associates  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America. 
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EDWTARD  EVERETT  SILL. 
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*  REV.  WILLIAM  REED  EASTMAN 

PROF.  JAMES  W    MOORE. 
HARRY  RANDALL  WAITE. 

Among  the  deceased  General  Officers  are  Governor-General  Robert  B. 
Roosevelt  (uncle  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt),  who  died  June  14,  1906, 
and  Past  Attorney-General  Walter  S,  Logan,  who  died  July  19,  1906. 
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Constitution  of 

The  Order  of  the  Founders 

and  Patriots  of  America 


Preamble 

T3  ECOGNIZING  Almighty  God  as  guiding  our  ancestors  to 
this  land,  to  establish,  through  their  descendants,  not  a 
colony,  but  an  independent  sovereign  Christian  nation,  destined 
by  Him  to  occupy  a  commanding  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  to  protect  and  defend  Liberty  in  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and,  recognizing  that  the  foundations  of  the  nation 
were  laid,  in  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  first  half  century, 
by  our  ancestor  settlers  of  that  period,  rather  than  in  the  years 
that  followed;  and,  recognizing  that,  necessary  to  the  end  for 
which  our  ancestors  came,  was  a  patriot  progeny,  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  out  of  which  our  country  came  to 
be  independent  and  our  nation  came  into  being — for  ourselves, 
and  those  who  may  associate  with  us,  we  have  formed  an  associ- 
ation, founded  on  Descent  from  such  ancestry  and  their  patriot 
descendants. 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  this  Association  is  "  The  Order  of  the  Foun  ders 
and  Patriots  of  America." 
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ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  the  Order  are  : 

r.  To  bring  together  and  associate  men  whose  ancestors 
struggled  together  for  life  and  liberty,  home  and  happiness,  in 
this  land,  when  it  was  a  new  and  unknown  country,  and  whose 
line  of  descent  from  them  comes  through  patriots  who  sustained 
the  colonies  in  the  struggle  for  independence  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 

2.  To  teach  reverent  regard  for  the  names  and  history, 
character  and  perseverance,  deeds  and  heroism,  of  the  founders 
of  this  country  and  their  patriot  descendants. 

3.  To  inculcate  patriotism  in  the  Associates  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

4.  To  discover,  collect  and  preserve  records,  documents, 
manuscripts,  monuments  and  history  relating  to  the  first  colon- 
ists, their  ancestors  and  descendants. 

5.  To  commemorate  and  celebrate  events  in  the  history  of 
the  colonies  and  the  republic. 

6.  Other  historical  and  patriotic  purposes. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  order  shall  consist  of  : 

1.  A  General  Court,  to  be  known  as  "  The  General  Court 
of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America." 

2.  A  Society  in  each  State,  District  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  such  foreign  States  and  Countries  as  the 
General  Court  may  authorize,  each  of  which,  prefixed  with  the 
name  of  the  political  division  in  which  located,  is  to  be  known  as 

"The.. Society  of   the    Order   of  the   Founders   and 

Patriots  of  America." 

ARTICLE  IV. 

GENERAL  COURT. 

Section  i.  The  General  Court  shall  consist  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Order;  also  all  past  General  Officers,  also  all  General 
Officers,  Councillors  General,  and  Officers  of  the  several  Societies 
of  the  Order,  during  their  respective  terms  of  office  ;  provided, 
however,  that  no  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
unless  he  shall  be  at  the  time  an  Associate  in  good  standing  in 
one  of  the  Societies  of  the  Order. 

Sec.  2.     The  Officers  of  the  General  Court  shall  be  a  Gov- 
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ernor  General,  a  Deputy  Governor  General,  a  Chaplain  General, 
a  Secretary  General,  a  Treasurer  General,  an  Attorney  General, 
a  Registrar  General,  a  Genealogist  General,  and  an  Historian 
General,  each  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  installed.  There  shall  also  be  nine  Councillors  General 
three  of  whom,  shall  be  elected  each  year,  each  Councillor  Gen- 
eral to  hold  office  for  three  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected 
and  installed.  The  Officers  and  Councillors  shall  constitute  the 
Council  General.  They  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting, 
by  ballot.  No  Officer  of  the  General  Court  shall  be  elected  to 
the  same  office  for  more  than  two  successive  terms,  except  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Sec  3.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Court  shall  be  held 
on  the  13th  day  of  May  in  each  year,  or  at  such  other  time,  as 
near  as  may  be  thereafter,  as  the  Council  General  may  determine. 
The  General  Court  may  hold  such  other  meetings  as  it  may  de- 
termine by  rule,  order  or  resolution,  or  as  may  be  called  by  the 
Governor  General.  The  Governor  General  shall  call  meetings 
on  request  of  nine  members  of  the  General  Court.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Court  shall  be  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York  except  that  in  any  odd-numbered  year  it  may  be  held  else- 
where, provided  the  Governor  General  shall  fix  another  place 
therefor  and  shall  make  an  order  to  that  effect.  (As  amended 
May  14,  1906.) 

Sec.  4.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  at  all 
meetings  of  the  General  Court. 

Sec.  5.  In  General  Court  each  member  thereof  shall  have 
one  vote,  except  that,  when  a  vote  is  taken  by  Societies,  each 
member  shall  have  one  vote,  and  each  Society  shall  have  as  many 
votes  as  it  has  enrolled  Associates,  in  good  standing,  to  be  cast 
as  a  unit,  unless  any  Society  shall  otherwise  direct,  and  shall  so 
certify  to  the  Secretary  General,  in  which  case  the  vote  of  such 
Society  shall  be  divided  as  nearly  as  may  be  equally  among  the 
members  present  from  such  Society  and  cast  by  them  severally. 
One  third  of  the  members,  present  in  person  at  a  meeting,  may 
demand  that  any  vote  be  taken  by  Societies,  when  the  vote  shall 
be  cast  in  person.  All  other  votes  may  be  cast  in  person  or  by 
proxy. 

Sec.  6.  The  General  Court  shall  have  and  exercise  the  fol- 
lowing powers  : 

1.  The  chief  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  within 
the  order,  and  the  general  regulation  of*its  affairs. 
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2.  To  entertain,  hear  and  decide  all  appeals  and  complaints 
by  any  Society,  or  by  an  Associate,  and  to  regulate  the  cases  in 
which  appeals  may  be  taken. 

3.  To  advise  concerning  any  question  arising  under  the 
Constitution  or  By  Laws  of  the  Order  when  requested  by  any 
Society  or  its  Council. 

4.  Upon  application  of  any  nine  Associates  of  the  Order, 
residing  in  any  State,  District,  Territory  or  Country  in  which  no 
Society  of  the  Order  exists,  to  constitute  them  and  those  whom 
they  may  admit,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Order,  into  a  Society  of  the  Order  for  the  political  division 
in  which  they  reside,  and  to  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the  first 
meeting,  and  grant  such  Society  a  charter. 

5.  To  issue  all  diplomas  of  membership,  all  insignia  and 
rosettes. 

I 

6.  To    provide,    order  and   direct   the   form,   and    on  such 

terms  as  it  shall  fix,  issue  to  the  Societies  of  the  Order  stationery 
and  blank  applications  for  membership,  also  circulars  or  pamph- 
lets setting  forth  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Order,  and 
regulate  the  use  thereof. 
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7.  To  require  from  Societies  of  the  Order  such  reports,  re- 
turns and  statistics  of  Associates,  of  funds,  and  of  other  infor- 
mation, and  the  payment  of  assessments,  as  it  may  from  time  to 
time  order. 


8.  To  revoke  or  suspend  the  charter  of  any  Society,  for 
failure  to  obey  the  requirements, of  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws 
of  the  Order,  or  fornonuser  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  in 
case  of  revoking  the  charter  of  any  Society,  to  assign  its  mem- 
bers, or  any  of  them  to  other  Societies  of  the  Order,  according 
to  their  preference  if  asked  and  expressed,  who  shall  thereupon 
become  members  of  the  Society  to  which  assigned  in  the  same 
standing  as  in  the  Society  whose  charter  shall  be  revoked.  (As 
amended  May  13,  1903.) 

Section  7.  No  liability  shall  be  incurred,  or  an  appropri- 
ation of  money  made  or  authorized,  except  by  a  two-third  ma- 
jority of  votes  cast  in  the  General  Court,  such  vote  to  be  cast  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  or  by  a  two-third  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Council  General,  but  such  vote  in  the  Council  General  must  also 
be  approved  by  at  least  two  Councillors  General.  (As  amended 
May  14,  1906.) 


Sec.  8.  The  expenses  of  the  General  Court  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  sale  of  diplomas,  insignia  and  rosettes,  and  by 
pro  rata  assessments  upon  each  of  the  Societies  according  to  its 
respective  number  of  Associates.  The  General  Court  or  Council 
General  may  enforce  payment  of  said  assessments,  by  the  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  of  the  charter  of  any  Society  refusing  or  neg- 
lecting to  pay  the  same,  and  such  Society  shall  thereupon  be  de- 
barred from  representation  in  the  General  Court,  but,  upon  pay- 
ment, may  be  reinstated. 

Sec.  9.  The  headquarters  of  the  Order  shall  be  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

ARTICLE  V. 

SOCIETIES    OF    THE     ORDER. 

Section  i.  Each  Society  hereafter  organized  shall  hold  its 
membership  in  the  Order  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  After  the  receipt  of  its  charter,  the  Society  shall 
forthwith  adopt  a  Seal,  which  shall  not  be  changed,  except  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Associates  present  at  an  annual 
meeting.  Any  Society  may  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
its  own  State,  District,  Territory  or  Country,  if  a  majority  of  its 
Associates  present  at  an  annual  meeting  shall  elect  to  do  so. 

Sec.  2.  The  Officers  of  each  Society  shall  be  a  Governor, 
a  Deputy  Governor,  a  Chaplain,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a 
State  Attorney,  a  Registrar,  a  Genealogist  and  an  Historian, 
each  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected 
and  installed.  There  shall  also  be  nine  Councillors,  each  Coun- 
cillor to  hold  office  for  three  years,  or  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  installed,  provided,  however,  that  the  Society  shall 
divide  the  Councillors  first  chosen  into  three  classes,  one  class  to 
serve  one  year,  one  two  years,  and  one  three  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  installed.  The  Officers  and  Council- 
lors shall  constitute  the  Council.  They  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  by  ballot.  No  Officer  of  any  Society  shall  be 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  more  than  two  successive  terms, 
except  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Sec  3.  Each  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place,  before  the  month  of  May,  as  its  Council  shall 
determine.  Each  Society  may  hold  such  other  meetings  as  the 
Society  or  its  Council  may  direct,  or  as  may  be  called  by  its 
Governor. 
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Sec.  4.  Nine  Associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  at  all 
meeting's  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  5.  At  meetings  of  the  Society,  each  Associate  shall 
have  one  vote.  Associates  may  vote  by  proxy  at  any  meeting, 
if  the  Society  shall  so  determine,  or  the  laws  of  the  State,  Dis- 
trict, Territory  or  Country  so  provide. 

Sec.  6.  Each  Society  may  regulate  its  own  affairs,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Order. 

Sec.  7.  Each  Society  may  organize  Chapters,  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  nine  Associates,  and  grant  charters  thereto;  and 
may  revoke  or  suspend  any  such  charter,  for  the  failure  of  any 
Chapter  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  or  By- 
Laws  of  the  Order,  or  for  non-user  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Sec.  8.  Each  Society  may  provide  for  the  suspension,  or 
dropping  from  the  rolls,  after  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  of  any  Associate  in  arrears  for  dues,  after 
they  shall  be  due  and  payable  for  one  year,  but,  upon  payment, 
he  may  be  reinstated  by  the  Council.  Any  Associate,  suspended 
or  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues,  shall  not 
hold  office  in  the  Order,  or  sit  in  the  General  Court,  during  such 
suspension  or  unless  reinstated. 

Sec  9.  No  Society  of  the  Order  shall  have  the  power  to 
incur  any  debt  or  enter  into  any  continuing  obligation,  except 
on  its  own  behalf,  and  not  on  behalf  of  the  Order,  nor  on  behalf 
of  the  General  Court.  No  debts  shall  be  incurred,  or  money  be 
appropriated,  or  any  action  be  taken  affecting  property,  without 
the  consent  of  at  least  three  of  the  Councillors.  No  liability 
shall  be  incurred,  or  appropriation  made,  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
except  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  Society 
or  its  Council,  such  vote  to  be  cast  in  person. 

Sec.  jo.  Each  Society  shall  forthwith  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  its  headquarters,  which  shall  not  thereafter  be  changed, 
except  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Associates  present  at  an 
annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

founders  of  the  order. 
Those  persons,  nine  in   number,  who,  on    the    16th   day  of 
March,  1896,  subscribed  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the 
New  York  Society,  and  formed  the  Order,  are  hereby  recognized 
as  founders  of  the  Order. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ORDER. 

Section  i.  All  members  of  the  Order  shall  be  active  mem- 
bers of  a  Society  of  the  Order,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  shall  be  called  "Associates." 

Sec.  2.  Any  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  good 
moral  character  and  reputation,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  lineally  descended,  in  the  male  line  of  either 
parent,  from  an  ancestor  who  settled  in  any  of  the  Colonies  now 
included  in  the  United  States  of  America  prior  to  May  13,  1657, 
and  one  or  all  of  whose  intermediate  ancestors,  in  the  same  line, 
who  lived  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  from  1775  t0  T783> 
adhered  as  patriots  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Order,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  The  male  descendants  of  any  Associate,  being  of 
good  moral  character  and  reputation  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  also  be  eligible  to  membership,  provided  that  the 
claims  of  each  such  descendant  shall  be  traced  anew  from  the 
qualifying  ancestors  from  whom  the  first  Associate  was  eligible. 
(As  amended  May  13,  1902). 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  an  Associate  of  the 
Order  without  previous  investigation  into  and  ascertainment 
of  his  qualifications  for  membership.  Each  Society  may  pro- 
vide for  the  manner  of  such  investigation  and  ascertainment, 
and  of  the  mode  of  election  of  its  Associates,  subject  to  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Order,  and  may  reject  any 
applicant  who  may  not  be  acceptable  to  it. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  have  obtained  membership 
by  intentional  misrepresentation  or  concealment,  as  to  his  qual- 
ification for  membership,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  the  Order,  or  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  patriot  or  a  good  citizen,  after 
due  inquiry  and  hearing,  shall  be  expelled  from  membership  in 
the  Order.  Any  person  who  shall  have  obtained  membership  by 
or  through  an  innocent  but  material  misstatement  or  non-state- 
ment, shall,  after  due  inquiry  and  hearing,  be  dropped  from 
membership  in  the  Order. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  obtained  membership  as  the  de- 
scendant of  an  Associate  of  the  Order,  shall,  after  due  inquiry 
and  hearing,  be  dropped  from  membership  in  case  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  Associate  of  the  Order  from  whom  he  descended 
was  not  qualified  for  membership.     (As  amended  May  13,  1902.) 


Sec.  6.  Each  Associate  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  and  one 
year's  dues,  and  sign  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Order, 
cither  in  person  or  by  proxy, within  three  months  after  notice  of 
election  to  membership.  If  he  shall  fail  to  comply  with  these 
conditions  within  the  time  specified,  without  sufficient  reason 
being  given,  his  election  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  7.  An  Associate  of  one  Society  of  the  Order  may  be 
transferred  to  another  Society,  upon  his  written  request,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Society  of  which  he  is  an  Associate,  and 
that  to  which  he  seeks  transfer,  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  8.  Membership  in  two  or  more  Societies,  by  the  same 
person,  may  be  authorized  and  regulated  by  the  several  Soci- 
eties. All  persons  must  first  become  Associates  of  a  Society,  if 
any,  in  the  State,  District,  Territory  or  Country  within  whose 
jurisdiction  they  reside,  and  must  retain  such  membership  in 
their  State  Society  so  long  as  they  remain  residents  of  such 
State,  to  be  eligible  to  membership  in  any  other  State  Society. 
(As  amended  May  14,  1906). 

Sec.  9.  The  General  Court  may  by  a  three-fourths  vote 
elect  to  honorary  membership  such  Associates  as  shall  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  country  or  to  the  Order. 
Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

INSIGNIA,    ETC. 

Section  i.  The  Insignia  of  the  Order  shall  be  a  badge  of 
gold,  as  follows  : 

Obverse  —  Upon  a  radiated  star  or,  a  cross  enamelled  gules; 
thereon  the  effigy  of  an  officer,  in  Continental  uniform,  sur- 
mounted by  that  of  Captain  Miles  Standish,  habited  in  morion 
and  breastplate;  both  effigies  within  a  chaplet  of  oak  and  laurel 
leaves,  all  or. 

Reverse  —  Upon  a  radiated  star  or,  a  star  of  thirteen  points, 
enamelled  azure  ;  in  its  centre,  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  in 
relief,  within  a  white  circle,  inscribed  ''Steadfast  for  God  and 
Country,"  all  or. 

A  gold  swivel  ring,  pendant  from  a  larger  gold  ring,  shall 
suspend  the  badge  from  a  ribbon. 

The  Ribbon  of  the  Order  shall  be  of  watered  silk,  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  width,  the  colors  of  which,  reading  from 
dexter  to  sinister^  shall  be  azure,  argent,  sable,  argent  and  gules. 


The  Rosette,  or  Button,  of  the  Order,  shall  be  one  half  inch 
in  diameter,  of  watered  silk  ;  in  its  centre,  a  cross,  gules,  upon 
a  white  field  ;  on  its  edge,  or  rim,  the  colors  azure,  argent,  sable, 
gules,  argent  and  sable. 

The  Flag  of  the  Order  shall  be  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  regulated  by  Act  of  Congress. 

The  Standard  of  the  Order  shall  be  a  field,  argent,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  gules;  on  a  canton,  azure,  a  constellation 
of  thirteen  stars  of  the  first. 

The  Seal  of  the  Order  shall  be  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  as  follows: 

Upon  a  shield,  or,  a  Continental  soldier,  at  attention,  habited 
proper,  surrounded  by  a  constellation  of  thirteen  stars,  azure  ; 
upon  the  centre  of  the  chief,  a  ship  of  the  Seventeeth  Century, 
under  full  sail,  proper;  above  the  shield,  the  dates  1607-1657; 
beneath  the  shield,  the  date  J 7 76;  the  whole  surrounded  by  an 
annulet,  gules,  inscribed  "  The  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots 
of  America;"    in  exergue,  1896;   the  edge,  beaded;    the  held,  or. 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  Diploma,  Insignia,  Ribbon  and 
Rosette,  or  Button,  shall  only  be  issued  from  and  by  authority 
of  the  General  Court,  under  such  regulations  as  it  from  time 
to  time  may  prescibe,  and  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed, 
but  only  by  the  General  Court  at  an  annual  meeting  and  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  the  vote  being  taken  by 
Societies,  provided  the  change  has  been  proposed  by  one  Society 
of  the  Order,  and  notice  thereof  given  by  it  to  the  Secretary 
General,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  each  other  Society  of  the 
Order,  at  least  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Court.  The  same  notice  and  vote  shall  be  necessary, 
to  change  the  Seal  or  Standard  of  the  Order. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  may  only  be  amended  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Court,  by  a  two  thirds  majority,  of  all 
the  votes  cast,  the  vote  being  taken  by  Societies;  provided  the 
amendment  has  been  proposed  by  one  Society  of  the  Order,  and 
notice  thereof  given  by  it  to  the  Secretary  General,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  each  other  Society  of  the  Order,  at  least  one  month 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Court. 
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By-Laws  of  the  Order 


ARTICLE    I. 

OFFICERS    OF    GENERAL    COURT. 

Section  r.  The  Governor  General  shall  be  the  official 
head  of  the  Order,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  pertain  to 
th.it  office.  He  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  General 
Court  and  the  Council  General.  He  shall  appoint  all  commit- 
t(  es  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  General  Court  or  Council 
General. 

Sec.  2.  The  Deputy  Governor  General,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  General,  shall  perform  his  duties  and  exercise  his 
powers.  In  the  absence  of  the  Governor  General  and  Deputy 
Governor  General  from  a  meeting,  a  chairman  pro  tern,  shall  be 
chosen  to  preside. 

Sec.  3.  The  Chaplain  General  shall  perform  such  religious 
services  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  General  Court  or  the 
Council  General. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  General  shall  keep  the  minutes  of 
all  meetings  of  the  General  Court  and  Council  General,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws,  Seal  and 
General  Records  of  the  General  Court  and  Council  General, 
lie  shall  give  due  notice  to  each  member  of  the  General  Court 
of  its  meetings,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Council  General  of 
their  meetings.  ITe  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  Order  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  General,  keep 
a  record  of  all  checks  countersigned  by  him,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  General  Court, 
or  by  the  Council  General.  All  the  books,  records  and  papers 
kept  by  him,  or  in  his  charge  officially,  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  Order.  He  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Court,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
General  Court  or  the  Council  General  may  direct. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  General  shall  collect  and  receive  all 
funds  belonging  to  the  General  Court,  and  deposit  the  same  to 
the  credit  of  the  Order,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Court  or 
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Council  General  may  direct.  He  shall  give  such  bond  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Council  General.  He  shall  pay  out  money 
only  as  the  General  Court  or  Council  General  shall  order,  by 
check,  signed  by  him  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary 
General;  He  shall  make  a  full  and  classified  report,  in  writing, 
of  money  received  and  paid  out,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Court,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  General  Court  or 
Council  Ceneral  may  direct.  He  shall  keep  full  and  accurate 
accounts  in  books,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Order,  which  shall 
always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  officer  of  the  General 
Court. 

Sec.  6.  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  the  law  adviser  of  the 
General  Court.  Fie  shall  have  charge  of  and  supervise  the  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  the  formation  of  Societies  of  the  Order. 

Sec.  7.  The  Registrar  General  shall  have  the  custody  of  all 
duplicate  applications  for  membership,  shall  examine  the  same, 
approve  or  disapprove  thereof,  and  advise  the  Registrar  of  the 
Society,  from  which  they  come,  of  such  approval  or  disapproval, 
within  one  month  after  their  submission  to  him,  and  the  reason 
therefor  when  disapproved,  which  approval  or  disapproval  shall 
be  manifested  before  the  admission  of  an  Associate,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  General  Court,  which  appeal  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Genealogist  General,  for  examination  and  report,  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  Society  concerned  therein.  The  Registrar 
General  shall  give  a  number  in  the  Order  to  each  Associate,  in 
the  order  of  the  notification  of  the  elections.  He  shall  keep  a 
roll  of  all  associates  of  the  Order,  the  Society  to  which  each  be- 
longs, the  residence  of  each,  and  his  number  in  the  Order.  He 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Court,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  General  Court  or 
the  Council  General  may  direct,  and  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  General  Court  or  the  Council  General  may  require. 

Sec.  8.  The  Genealogist  General  shall  examine  and  report 
to  the  Council  General  upon  all  appeals  from  the  decision  or 
want  of  action  of  the  Registrar  General,  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  that  purpose,  within  one  month  after  their 
submission  to  him,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  advise  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Society,  from  whom  he  received  such  appeal,  of  the 
result  of  his  examination. 

Sec.  9.  The  Historian  General  shall  have  the  custody  of 
all  documents  and  papers  relating  to  the  geneaology  and 
history    of  the  first  colonists,  their  ancestors  and  descendants, 
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which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  or  loaned  to  the  Genera! 
Court,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  use  and  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  or  Council  General,  and  shall,  when  necessary,  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Genealogist  General.  He  shall 
make  report  in  writing,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Court,  and  at  such,  other  times  as  the  General  Court  or  the 
Council  General  may  direct.  He  shall  perform  such  oilier  duties 
as  the  General  Court  or  the  Council  General  may  require. 

Sec,  io.  The  Council  General  shall  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  General  Court,  when  the  General  Court  is  not  in  session. 
Five  of. its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Council 
General.  Meetings  of  the  Council  General  may  be  called  by  the 
Governor  General,  or,  at  the  request  of  five  of  its  members, 
must  be  called  by  the  Secretary  General.  The  Council  General 
may,  by  rule,  order  or  resolution,  provide  for  its  own  meetings. 
The  Council  General  may  remove  from  office  any  Officer  or 
Councilor  of  the  General  Court,  for  any  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  By-Laws  of  the  Order,  or  for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
patriot  or  a  good  citizen,  but  only  after  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and,  pending  the  inquiry,  it  may  suspend  the  person  so 
charged  and  delegate  his  duties  to  another  Associate. 

Sec.  ii.  In  case  any  person,  elected  as  an  Officer  or  Coun- 
cillor of  the  General  Court,  shall  fail  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
General,  within  one  month  after  notice  by  mail  of  his  election, 
an  acceptance  in  writing,  the  Council  General  shall  appoint  an 
Associate  to  fill  the  position  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Court.  The  Council  General  shall  fill  all  vacancies 
in  the  General  Court,  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  Any  officer  or  Councillor  of  the  General  Court  may 
resign,  by  mailing  his  resignation  to  the  Secretary  General. 

ARTICLE    II. 

OFFICERS    OF    SOCIETIES. 

Section  i.  The  Governor  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
his  Society,  and  of  its  Council,  and  perform  such  duties  as 
usually  pertain  to  a  presiding  officer,  or  as  the  Society  or  its 
Council  may  require.  He  shall  appoint  all  committees,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  his  Society  or  its  Council. 

Sec.  2.  The  Deputy  Governor,  in  the  absence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, shall  perform  his  duties  and  exercise  his  powers.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  from  a  meeting, 
a  chairman  pro  tern,  shall  be  chosen  totpreside. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Chaplain  shall  perform  such  religious  services 
as  may  be  called  for  by  his  Society  or  its  Council. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meet- 
ings of  his  Society  and  its  Council,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the 
Charter,  By-Laws,  Certificate  of  Incorporation,  Seal  and  Rec- 
ords of  his  Society  and  its  Council.  He  shall  keep  a  roll  of 
Associates  of  his  Society,  and  a  mailing  address  book  for  the 
post  office  address  of  Associates.  He  shall  give  due  notice  to 
each  Associate  of  his  Society  of  its  meetings,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  their  meetings.  He  shall  keep  a  book, 
containing  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Order  and  the 
By-Laws  of  his  Society,  to  be  signed  by  all  Associates  of  his 
Society.  He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  his 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  its  Governor,  keep  a  record  of  all 
checks  countersigned  by  him,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  required  of  him  by  his  Society  or  its  Council.  All  the 
books,  records  and  papers  kept  by  him,  or  in  his  charge  officially* 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Society.  He  shall  make  a  report  in 
writing  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  Society,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Society  or  its  Council  may  direct,  and  a  copy  of 
such  report  and  copies  of  all  printed  papers  shall  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Secretary  General  for  the  information  of  the  General 
Court. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  funds 
belonging  to  his  Society,  and  deposit  the  same  to  its  credit,  in 
such  manner  as  his  Society  or  its  Council  may  direct.  He  shall 
give  such  bond  as  may  be  required  by  the  Council.  He  shall 
pay  out  money  only  as  his  Society  or  its  Council  shall  order 
by  check,  signed  by  him  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 
He  shall  notify  all  Associates  of  their  election,  and  collect  their 
fees  and  dues.  He  shall  notify  the  Council,  and  also  the  Secre- 
tary, of  all  Associates  in  arrears  for  six  months,  also  of  the 
failure  of  a  person  elected  to  membership  to  pay  his  fee  and  dues 
within  three  months.  He  shall  make  a  full  and  classified  report, 
in  writing,  of  money  received  and  paid  out,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  his  Society,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Society  or  its 
Council  may  direct.  He  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts 
in  books,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Society,  which  shall  always 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  officer  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  Attorney  shall  be  the  law  adviser  of  his 
Society,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Society  or  its 
Council  may  require. 
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Sec.  7.  The  Registrar  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  blank 
applications  for  membership,  and  shall  issue  the  same  as  required 
or  provided  by  his  Council.  Me  shall  receive  the  duplicate 
applications  for  membership,  and  examine,  approve,  or  disap- 
prove thereof,  and  certify  them  in  order  and  report  thereon,  to 
the  Society  or  its  Council,  for  approval.  Before  or  after  such 
report,  he  may  require  of  the  applicant  for  membership  correc- 
tion of  his  papers  or  further  proofs.  Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Society  or  its  Council  of  any  applicant,  the  Registrar  shall 
endorse  upon  the  duplicate  applications  the  date  of  the  approval, 
and  forward  one  duplicate  to  the  Registrar  General,  and  retain 
for  the  Society  the  other  duplicate,  causing-  the  same,  if  the  ap- 
licant  is  elected  as  an  Associate,  to  be  bound  into  books  as  the 
Council  may  direct.  He  shall  notify  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  also  the  Registrar  General,  of  each  Associate  elected, 
and  of  his  residence,  place  of  business  and  post-office  address, 
and  of  the  date  of  election.  Me  shall  retain  all  such  historical 
information  as  shall  accompany  applications  for  membership, 
and  on  request  of  the  Historian  General  or  Historian,  shall 
furnish  copies  thereof.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
his  Society  or  its  Council  may  require.  He  shall  report  in 
writing,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  Society,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Society  or  its  Council  may  direct. 

Sec.  8.  The  Genealogist  shall  examine  and  report  to  his 
Council  upon  all  appeals  from  the  decision  or  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Registrar,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  him,  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  Council. 

Sec.  9.  The  Historian  shall  have  the  custodv  of  all  docu- 
ments and  papers  relating  to  the  Genealogy  and  history  of  the 
first  colonists,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  which  may  be  in 
the  possession  of  or  loaned  to  his  Society  or  its  Council,  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  use  and  control  of  the  Society  or  its 
Council,  and  shall,  when  necessary,  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Geneaologist.  He  shall  also  edit  and  publish  such  books, 
documents  and  papers  as  the  Society  or  its  Council  may  direct. 
He  shall  act  as  Necrologist.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Court,  or  any  past  Councillor  General,  the 
Historian  of  the  Society  of  which  such  person  was  an  Associate 
shall  furnish,  to  the  Historian  General  such  necrological  infor- 
mation as  may  be  in  his  possession..  He  shall  make  a  report  in 
writing,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  at  such  other 
times   as    the   Society  or   its  Council   may 'direct,  and    a  copy  of 


such  report  and  copies  of  all  printed  papers  shall  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Historian  General  for  the  information  of  the  General 
Court. 

Sec.  io.  The  Council  of  each  Society  of  the  Order  shall 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  Society,  when  the  Society  is  riot  in 
session.  Five  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Council.  Meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Society,  or,  at  the  request  of  five  of  its  members? 
must  be  called  by  the  Secretary.  The  Council  may,  by  rule, 
order  or  resolution,  provide  for  its  own  meetings.  The  Council 
may  remove  from  office  any  Officer  or  Councillor,  for  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  the  Order,  or  for  conduct 
unbecoming  a  patriot,  or  a  good  citizen,  but  only  after  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and,  pending  the  inquiry,  it  may  suspend  the 
person  so  charged  and  delegate  his  duties  to.  another  Associate. 

Sec.  it.  Each  Society  may  provide  for  other  Officers,  and 
for  a  Deputy  or  Assistant  to  an  Officer  of  the  Society,  but  no 
such  Officer  shall  thereby  become  a  member  of  the  General 
Court,  nor  of  the  Council  of  his  Society,  but  shall  have  only 
such  other  powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  his  Society  shall 
provide. 

Sec.  12.  In  case  any  person,  elected  as  an  Officer  or  Coun- 
cillor of  a  Society,  shall  fail  to  file  with  its  Secretary,  within  one 
month  after  notice  by  mail  of  his  election,  an  acceptance  in 
writing,  the  Council  shall  appoint  an  Associate  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Council 
shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  numbers,  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society.  Any  Officer  or  Councillor  may  resign, 
by  mailing  his  resignation  to  the  secretary  of  his  Society. 

ARTICLE    III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  i.  Every  applicant  for  membership  must  apply  in 
writing  and  in  duplicate  to  a  Society  in  the  State,  District,  Ter- 
ritory or  Country  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  resides,  unless 
such  Society  shall  waive  its  jurisdiction.  (As  amended  May  14, 
1906).  If  no  Society  exists  therein,  the  applicant  may  apply  to 
any  Society.  The  applicant  must  state  his  age,  residence, 
occupation,  place  of  business,  his  post-office  address,  and  such 
information  as  the  Society  or  General  Court  may  direct,  or 
such  as  may  be  required   by  the  Constituti6n  or  By-Laws  of  the 
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Order.  He  must  be  recommended  by  two  Associates,  and  the 
application  must  be  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  such  historical  information  concerning 
his  ancestors  as  the  Society  or  its  Council  may  request.  The 
application  shall  be  examined  as  the  By-Laws  of  the  particular 
Society  shall  require,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicant,  and  shall  be  reported,  approved  or  disapproved,  to 
the  Society  or  its  Council  for  election.  Such  election  must  be 
by  ballot,  and  one  negative  ballot  in  every  five  cast,  or  five  nega- 
tive ballots  in  all,  shall  reject  the  applicant,  and  he  cannot  again 
apply  for  membership  within  one  year  thereafter,  nor  to  any 
other  Society  than  that  in  which  rejected,  without  its  consent. 
Prior  to  the  election  of  any  Associate,  one  of  the  duplicates  of 
the  application  papers  shall  be  forwarded  to  and  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  Registrar  General,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
General  Court.  If  such  appeal  be  decided  against  him,  he  can- 
not again  apply  for  membership  in  the  Order,  within  one  year 
thereafter.  After  the  election  of  an  Associate,  and  payment  by 
him  of  the  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues,  and  his  signing  the 
Constitution,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  he  shall  then  become  an 
Associate.  Every  Associate  shall  retain  his  membership  in  any 
Society  to  which  admitted,  until  such  connection  is  severed  by 
resignation,  transfer,  suspension,  dropping  from  the  rolls  or 
expulsion. 

Sec.  2.  Any  Associate  in  good  standing,  not  in  arrears  or 
otherwise  indebted  to  any  Society  or  to  the  Order,  may  resign 
his  membership  in  the  Order,  by  written  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  any  Society  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  or  Associate  of  more  than  one  Society, 
may  resign  his  membership  in  any  Society,  in  the  same  manner 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  he  may  resign  his  membership  in  the 
Order. 

Sec.  4.  Each  Society  may  provide  for  and  regulate  the 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  its  associates,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  General  Court. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

FUNDS. 

Section  i.  The  initiation  fee  shall  be  five  dollars.  Each 
Society  shall  fix  the  amount  of  its  annual  dues,  not  exceeding 
five  dollars,  payable  in  advance;  provided  that  the  dues,  paid 
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by  an  Associate  elected  within  three  months  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  his  Society,  shall  be  in  full  of  annual  dues  for  the 
current  year  following  such  annual  meeting.  Associates  shall 
pay  dues  to  the  several  Societies  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
Each  Society  may  provide  for  resident  and  non-resident  members, 
and  fix  the  dues  for  each  class  of  members,  its  non-resident 
membership  to  consist  of  all  Associates  residing  more  than  a 
certain  distance,  which  each  Society  may  determine  for  itself, 
from  its  headquarters. 

Sec.  2.  Any  resident  Associate  may  commute  his  an- 
nual dues  by  paying,  at  any  time,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  years' 
annual  dues,  and  shall  thereupon  become  a  life  member,  and 
shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues  to  the 
Society  in  which  he  shall  have  so  commuted  his  dues. 

ARTICLE   V. 

NOTICES. 

All  notices,  required  by  the  constitution  or  By-Laws  of  the 
Order,  or  the  By-Laws  of  any  Society,  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
person  to  be  notified,  to  the  address  he  shall  have  furnished 
with  his  application  papers,  or  afterwards  to  the  Secretary  of 
his  Society,  or  to  the  Secretary  General.  The  number  of  days' 
notice,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  due  notice,  shall  be  determined, 
for  the  General  Court  or  Council  General,  by  resolution,  and- 
for  any  Society,  or  its  Council,  by  the    By-Laws  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting-  ui 
the  General  Court,  by  a  two  thirds  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast, 
the  vote  being  taken  by  Societies. 
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General  Regulations  of  the  Order 

(Adopted    May    14,  1900.) 


I. 

The  General  Court  and  the  Council  General  shall  meet 
whenever  called  by  the  Governor  General. 

II. 

The  roll  of  the  General  Court  and  of  the  Council  General 
shall  be  made  up  from  the  records  of  the  General  Court  and  the 
returns  of  the  several  Societies  of  the  Order,  but  the  title  of  any 
member  may  be  investigated  as  the  General  Court  may  direct. 

III. 

Every  officer  of  the  General  Court  shall  orally,  if  present, 
and  also  in  writing  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  General,  make 
pledge  to  support  and  maintain  the  Constitution,  By-Laws, 
Rules,  and  Regulations  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  he  is  elected  or  qualified  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

IV. 

1.  .  Committees  shall  be  permanent,  Standing  or  Special. 
A  Permanent  Committee  is  one  so  designated  by  the  General 
Court,  and  continues  in  being  until  expressly  discharged.  A 
Standing  Committee  is  one  annually  appointed,  and  continues 
in  being  until  the  next  following  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Court.  Every  other  Committee  is  a  Special  Committee  and  is 
discharged  by  the  acceptance  of  its  report,  unless  expressly 
continued  by  the  body  appointing  it. 

2.  The  Council  General  appoints  only  its  own  Committees. 

3.  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  General  Court  are  : 
(1)     On  installation  to  consist  of   five   members,   who   shall 

conduct  all  installations,  and  to  whom  shall  be  referred  by  the 
Secretary  General  for  their  approval,  all  written  pledges  of 
Officers  of  the  General  Court. 
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(2)  On  Finance,  to  consist  of  three  members,  to  whom 
sliall  be  referred  the  returns  from  all  the  Societies  and  their 
Officers,  as  to  numbers  of  their  associates  and  their  finances, 
and  to  report  from  time  to  time,  a  budget  of  the  probable  expenses 
of  the  General  Court  and  of  its  Officers,  and  the  proportion 
thereof  to  be  assessed  upon  each  Society. 

(3)  On  Nominations,  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  past  Governors  General  or  actual  or  past  Governors,  or  Dep- 
uty Governors,to  nominate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Court  candidates  for  all  the  offices  of  the  General  Court. 

(4)  On  Audit,  of  three  members,  who  shall  have  power  to 
examine,  audit  and  authorize  payment  by  the  Treasurer  General 
of  all  accounts  and  claims  against  the  General  Court  which  shall 
have  been  authorized  by  it  or  for  which  appropriation  shall  have 
been  made  ;  and  after  each  annual  meeting  until  such  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  the  Governor  General,  Deputy  Gen- 
eral, and  Secretary  General  shall  act  as  such  Committee. 

4  All  Committees  of  the  General  Court  or  of  the  Council 
General  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  unless  the 
body  shall  otherwise  order. 

5.  When  any  Associate  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  he  shall  at  the  same  time  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
any  of  its  Committees.     (Adopted  May  13,  1902.) 

6.  There  shall  also  be  a  Committee  on  the  Colors  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  to  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Flags, 
and  see  that  they  are  presented  at  meetings  or  at  formal  func- 
tions whenever  they  should  be  presented.      (As  amended   May 

*3>  i9°4.) 

V. 

The  Insignia  of  the  Order  shall  be  worn  by  all  actual  and 
past  Governors  General  and  all  actual  and  past  Governors,  also 
by  all  actual  Officers  of  the  Order,  suspended  from  the  Ribbon 
of  the  Order  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  and  by  all  other  As- 
sociates of  the  Order  fastened  upon  the  left  breast  of  the  coat. 

Y1- 

The  Insignia,  Rosette,  Ribbon  and  diploma  of  the  Order 
shall  be  issued  to  the  Associates  by  or  upon  the  Order  of  the 
Registrar  General,  upon  the  payment  of  such  fee  as  the  General 
Court  shall  fix  for  each  thereof.  Upon  the  Insignia  shall  be  en- 
graved the  name,  State  and  National  number  of  the  member  to 
whom  issued.     Upon  each  Diploma  shall  appear  in  his  genuine 
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handwriting  the  name  of  the  Governor  General  and  Registrar 
General. 

VII. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  the  presiding  officer 
having  called  the  members  to  order,  and  they  being  seated,  shall 
announce,  "  Associates,  let  us  receive  the  colors,"  at  which  all 
the  members  of  the  General  Court  shall  rise,  face  the  outer  door 
of  the  room  from  which  the  colors  shall  be  borne  by  two  officers 
detailed  for  that  purpose  ;  the  colors  shall  be  carried  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  presiding  officer  and  there  securely  and  properly  sta- 
tioned and  rested,  during  all  of  which  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  shall  remain  standing  and  continue  to  face  the  colors 
as  they  are  carried.  When  the  colors  shall  have  been  rested, 
and  while  the  members  of  the  General  Court  remain  stand- 
ing, the  Chaplain,  or  in  his  absence  the  person  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  presiding  officer,  shall  offer  a  prayer  ;  the  mem- 
bers shall  then  be  seated. 

VIII. 

The  Secretary  General  is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to 
order  such  stationery  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  General  Court 
and  its  Officers  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
form.     (Adopted  May  13,  1901.) 
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By-Laws  of 

The    New   York    Society 


(Revised  November  13,  1900,  with  Amendments  to  November  1,  1906) 

Section  i.  The  headquarters  of  the  Society  shall  be  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  19th  day  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  may  be  thereafter,  and  at 
such  place  as  the  Council  shall  determine.  Five  days'  notice  of 
each  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  mailed  to  each  Associate. 
A  printed  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  be  mailed  to  each  Associate  with  the  notice  of  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  Council  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings, 
and  such  other  meetings  as  they  see  fit,  at  such  places  and  times 
as  they  shall  determine,  of  which  two  days'  notice  by  mail  shall 
be  given. 

Sec.  4.  A  membership  Committee,  to  consist  of  five  Asso- 
ciates, shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Council. 

Sec.  5.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  Committees,  each  to 
consist  of  three  Associates,  as  follows  : 

Installation,  auditing,  historical,  nominating  and  entertain- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  .  Applications  for  membership  shall,  if  a  majority  of 
the  Council  so  determine,  be  referred  to  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  promptly  investigate  and  ascertain  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicant,  and,  if  a  majority  of  such  Committee 
shall  indorse  thereon  their  approval,  in  writing,  such  applications 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Registrar,  for  examination. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Membership  Committee 
shall  report  all  applications  previously  referred  to  them,  as 
approved,  disapproved,  or  not  acted  upon,  and,  if  any  applica- 
tions   have   been-  in  their  possession    more    than   twenty    days, 
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without  final  action  thereon,  the  Council  may,  if  they  approve 
such  applications,  refer  them  directly  to  the  Registrar  for  exam- 
ination. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Registrar  shall  report  all 
applications  previously  received  by  him,  as  approved,  disap- 
proved or  not  acted  upon,  and,  if  any  applications  have  been  in 
his  possession  more  than  twenty  days,  without  final  action 
thereon,  the  Council  may  approve  or  disapprove  such  applica- 
tions, without  further  delay. 

When  the  Council  approves  an  application,  as  above  pro- 
vided, without  the  approval  of  the  Membership  Committee,  or 
the  Registrar,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Secretary  shall  indorse 
such  action  upon  the  duplicate  application  papers. 

After  the  approval,  by  the  Registrar  General,  of  an  appli- 
cant for  membership,  or,  in  case  of  disapproval,  in  case  the 
appeal  therefrom,  if  any,  shall  be  decided  in  his  favor  by  the 
General  Court,  he  may  be  elected  by  the  Council,  or,  if  they  fail 
to  act  thereon  promptly,  the  Society,  at  the  request  of  two 
Associates,  may  vote  theron. 

An  application  for  membership  may  be  delivered  by  either 
the  Governor,  the  Secretary  or  the  Registrar,  directly  to  the 
Membership  Committee,  before  the  same  is  formally  referred  by 
the  Council,  and  upon  the  same  being  approved  in  writing  by  a 
majority  of  such  committee,  it  may  be  delivered  by  any  of  said 
officers  to  the  Registrar  and  the  Registrar-General  for  their 
action  thereon,  in  advance  of  the  presentation  of  such  applica- 
tion to  the  Council  and  its  action  thereon.  (As  amended  April 
19,  1906  ) 

Sec.  7.  Any  Associate,  desiring  to  transfer  his  membership 
to  this  Society,  or  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  this  Society, 
must  apply  therefor  in  writing. 

His  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  his 
original  application  for  membership  in  the  Order,  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  Society  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  together  with 
a  certificate  from  such  Secretary  that  he  is  in  good  standing  in 
such  Society. 

The  Council  shall  refer  the  same  to  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee, and,  on  their  approval,  the  Secretary  shall  enroll  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

If  the  Committee  shall  not  report  thereon  promptly,  the 
Council,  or,  at    the   request  of  two  Associates,  the  Society  may, 
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if  they  approve  the  application,  direct  the  Secretary  to  enroll 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  8.  Charges  against  an  Associate,  for  any  cause  under 
the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  the  Order,  must  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  two  Associates  and  addressed  to  the  Council.  The 
Council  shall  consider  the  same,  and,  if  deemed  material,  fix  a 
time  and  place  for  hearing,  and  cause  notice  thereof,  in  writing, 
to  be  served  on  the  accused  person,  either  personally  or  by  mail, 
or  by  leaving  the  notice  at  his  residence  or  place  of  business,  at 
which  time  and  place  the  accused  must  answer  the  same,  orally 
or  in  writing,  and  the  Council  shall  make  its  own  rule  of  pro- 
cedure, hear  such  proofs  as  may  be  offered,  and  be  the  absolute 
judge  of  the  competency  and  materiality  of  the  evidence.  The 
Council  may  adjourn  .the  hearings,  from  time  to  time,  and,  if 
they  find  the  charges  to  be  true,  may  inflict  punishment,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  the  Order. 

Sec.  9.  The  Council  may  suspend  or  drop  from  the  rolls  of 
membership  any  Associate  who  shall  be  in  arrears  for  dues, 
after  the  same  shall  be  due  and  payable  for  one  year,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  action,  and  that  such  Associate  will  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall  have  been  mailed  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto,  and  such 
Associate  shall  have  been  heard  if  he  desires. 

The  Council  in  its  discretion  may  reinstate  an  Associate  who 
has  been  suspended  or  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  membership, 
upon  payment  of  the  amount  of  his  dues  in  arrears  being  made 
to  the  Treasurer.     (As  amended  April  20,  1904.) 

Sec.  10.  The  initiation  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  but  no 
initiation  fee  shall  be  required  for  admission  to  membership  by 
transfer  or  enrollment  in  this  Society,  from  an  Associate  who 
has  already  paid  an  initiation  fee  to  another  State  Society  for 
admission  to  the  Order. 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  five  dollars,  payable  in  advance, 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  any  Associate  who  is  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army  or  Navy,  while  assigned  for  duty  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  or  when 
retired,  shall  pay  annual  dues  of  two  dollars  only. 

The  Council  may  remit  the  dues  of  any  Associate  whenever 
in  its  judgment  there  shall  be  proper  and  sufficient  cause  there- 
for.    (As  amended  April  20,  1904.) 

Sec.  11.  Every  officer  and  councillor  shall  orally  when 
present,  and  also  in  writing  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  make 
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pledge  to  support  and  maintain  the  Constitution,  By-Laws,  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America,  and  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected  or 
appointed,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  (As  amended  April  20, 
1904.)  • 

Sec.  Z.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended,  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting,  provided  the  amendment  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Council,  or  proposed  by  five  members,  and  a  copy  of  the 
recommended  or  proposed  amendment,  with  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing, mailed  to  all  the  Associates  of  the  Society  ten  days  before 
such  meeting.     (As  amended  April  20,  1904.) 
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Associates  of  New  York  Society 

Revised  to    Nov.    i,    1906 

(Total  number  of  members  226) 


(N.B. — This  list  does  not  contain  the  names  of  Associates 
who  have  resigned  or  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  causes  other 
than  death.  The  names  of  deceased  Associates  will  be  found  at 
the  end.  The  numbers  following  each  name  are  the  General 
Number  of  the  Associate  in  the  Order  and  his  State  Number  in 
the  State  Society.  The  names  following  the  numbers  are  those 
of  his  Founder  and  Patriot  Ancestors.  The  names  of  the  Founder 
Ancestors  are  printed  in  small  capitals  and  those  of  the  Patriot 
Ancestors  in  italics.) 

Allen,    Crawford  Carter,  361  Albermarle  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.     (Gen. 

414;  N.  Y.  336.)    Nicholas  Danforth;/^  Danforth. 
Andress,  Franklin  Whetstone,  31  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.     (Gen.  202; 

N.  Y.  176.)    John  Hopkins;  Hezekiah  Hopkins,  2d. 
Andrew,    Col.    Henry    Hersey,    Hingham,    Mass.       (Gen.    589;    N.    Y.    397.) 

William  Hersey;  Capt.  Thomas  Hersey. 
Avery,  Truernan  Gardner,  202  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  389;  N.  Y. 

315.)     James  Avery;  Gardiner  Avery,  Sr. 
Baldwin,    Alfred    De    Veau,    Gleneyre,    Colorado.     (Gen.    142;   N.    Y.    127.) 

Nathaniel  Baldwin;  Moses  Baldwin. 
Baldwin,    Henry  Moore,  146  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen.  368;  N.  Y.  298.) 

Joseph  Baldwin;  Ichabod  Baldwin. 
Baldwin,  William  Bolles,  Pittsfield,  Mass.     (Gen.  49;  N.  Y.  49.)     NATHANIEL 

Baldwin;  Moses  Baldxvin. 
Banta,  Theodore  Melvin,  346  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen.  139;  N.  Y.  124.) 

Thomas  Sayek;  Daniel  Sayer,  ^.th. 
Barber,  George  Holcombe,  U.  S.  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.     (Gen.  403; 

N.  Y.  328.)     Thomas  Barber;  Esquire  David  Barber. 
Barnes,  Frank  Loring,  63  Leonard  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  420;  N.  Y.  342.) 

Richard  Barnes,  Jacob  Parker;  Richard  Barnes,  Benjamin  Barker. 
Barnes,  Winthrop  Howard,  10  Wall  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  483;  N.  Y.  364.) 

Richard  Barnes,  Jacob  Parker;  Richard  Barnes,  Benjamin  Parker. 
Batcheller,  George  Clinton,  345  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen.  41;  N.  Y.  41.) 

Joseph  Batcheller;  Abner  Batcheller,  Abraham  Batcheller. 
Bates,  Theodore  Cornelius,  Worcester,  Mass.     (Gen.  315;  N.  Y.  253.)     Robert 

Fletcher;  Maj.  Daniel  Fletcher,  Capt.  Jonathan  Fletcher. 
Belden,  James  Mead,  618  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  228; 

N.  Y.  202.)     Richard  Bayldon;  Moses  Belding,  Augustus  Belding. 
Belding,   Milo  Merrick,   526   Broadway,    New  York.     (Gen.   329;   N.  Y.    268.) 

William  Belding;  Samuel  Belding,  John  Belding. 
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Beldtng,  Milo  M.,  Jr.,  526  Broadway,  New  York.  (Gen.  261;  N.  Y.  215.) 
William  Belding,  John  Leonard;  Samuel  Belding,  John  Beldtng, 
Noadiah  Leonard. 

Benjamin,  George  Powell,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  154;  N.  Y.  139.) 

John  Benjamin;  Nathan  Benjamin. 
Benson,  Cadwell  Baldwin,  Minetto,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.    (Gen.  391;  N.  Y.  317.) 

Richard  Bayldon;  Moses  Baldwin,  August  Baldwin. 
Berg,  Albert  Ellery,  356  West  20th  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  429;  N.  Y.  346.) 

Anthony  Morse;  Anthony  Morse. 

Berg,  Walter  Gilman,  261  West  52nd  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  421 ;  N.  Y.  343.) 

Anthony  Morse;  Anthony  Morse. 
Bergh.  Louis  de  Coppet,    189  Broadway,   New  York.     (Gen.   5^0;  N.  Y.   378.) 

Anthony  Morse;  Anthony  Morse. 

Betts,  Hon.  James  Albert,  Kingston,   N.  Y.     (Gen.   456;    N.  Y.  356.)      Capt. 

Richard  Betts;  Robert  Betts. 
Bigelow,  Frank  Gordon,  First  National  Bank,   Milwaukee,  Wis.     (Gen.    395; 

N.  Y.  321.)    John  Bigelow;  Rev.  Hopestill Bigelow. 
Bigelow,  William,  195  Prospect  Avenue,   Milwaukee,  Wis.     (Gen.  394;  N.  Y. 

320.)     John  Bigelow;  Rev.  Hopestill  Bigelow. 
Birdseye,  Lewis  Edward,  1421   Washington  Avenue,  New  York.     (Gen.  613; 

N.  Y.  414.)     John  Birdseye;  Capt.  Jonas  Abel  Birdseye. 
Bloss,  Orlando  Powers,  1009  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     (Gen.  158;  N.  Y. 

143.)     Richard  Bloss;  Walter  Bloss. 

Bradley,  Edwin  Alphonso,  119  West  23rd  Street,  New  York.  (Gen.  392;  N.  Y. 
318.)     Edward  Chapman;  Daniel  Chapman. 

Brewer,  Capt.  Edwin  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  (Gen.  283;  N.  Y. 
231.)    Daniel  Brewer;    Charles  Brewer. 

Bridge,  Charles  Francis,  600   Madison   Avenue,  Albany,   N.   Y.     (Gen.   136; 

N.  Y.  121.)     John  Bridge;  Ebenezer  Bridge. 
Britton,  Edward  Earl,  864  Carroll  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  441;  N.  Y. 

351.)     James  Britton;  John  Parker,  Ebenezer  Britton,  William  Parker. 
Brooks,  Jonas  Hapgood,  192  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  141;  N.  Y.  126.) 

Capt.  Thomas  Brooke;  Charles  Brooks. 
Brown,  Goodwin,  192  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen.  586;  N.  Y.  396.)    Thomas 

Brown;  Ephraim  Brown. 
Bunker,  Albert,  97  Hudson  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  263;  N.  Y.  217.) 

George  BUNKER,  Richard  Bunker. 
Burt,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  115  East  34th  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  253  :  N.  Y. 

207.)     Henry  Burt  ;  Aaron  Burt. 
Caldwell,   Dr.   Frank  Eddy,    119  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  606; 

N.  Y.  406.)     Richard  Sylvester  ;  Sergeant  Seth  Sylvester. 
Camp,  Thomas  Edward,   First  National  Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis.     (Gen.  405  ; 

N.  Y.  330.)     Nicholas  Camp,  Sr.  ;  Abel  Camp,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Horace  Joshua,  Lowerre  Heights,  Yonkers.     (Gen.  604;  N.  Y.  404.) 

Edmund  Hunt;  Daniel  Hunt,  Joshua  Hunt. 
Carter,  Dr.  Colin  Smith,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York.  (Gen.  195;  N.Y.  169.) 

William  Taylor  ;    William  Taylor. 
Cary,  Edward  Vincent,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  and  Montclair,  N.  J.     (Gen. 

100;  N.  Y.  100;  N.  J.  14.)  Dr.  Johaimes  La  Montagne;  John  Montague. 
Case,   Charles  Salmon,   Binghamton,   N.  Y.     (Gen.   104  ;    N.  Y.    104.)    John 

Case,    Edward  Coburn  ;  Asahel  Case,    Sr.,  Asahel  Case,  Jr.,    Zebediah 

Coburn. 
Case,   David    Barton,   Vernon,    N.  Y.     (Gen.   214;  N.Y.    i38.)    John  Case; 

Asahel  Case,  Sr.,  Asahel  Case,  Jr. 


Case,  George  Washington,  80  Warren  Street,  New  York,  and  30  Kensington 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (Gen.  37  ;  N.  Y.  37  ;  N.  J.  5.)  John  Cask  ; 
Ozicu  Case. 

Chamberlin,  George  Augustus,  460  Palisade  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  614; 

N.  Y.  416.)    William  Chamberlain \  Joseph  Chamberlin. 
Champion,  Charles  Perry,  124  Pearl  Street,  New  York.   (Gen.  144  ;  N.  Y.  129.) 

Henry  Champion;  Capt. Jasper  Champion. 

Chapin,  James  Edward,  97  Spring  Street,   Springfield,    Mass.    (Gen.  52  ;  N.  Y. 

52.)     Deacon  Samuel  Chapin  ;  Stephen  Chapin. 
Cheesebro,  George,  26  Broadway,  New  York.  (Gen.  282  ;  N.  Y.  230.)   William 

Cheesebrough  ;  Joseph  Ckeesebtough. 
Clark,  Orlando  Elmer,  Appleton,  Wis.     (Gen,  475  ;  N.  Y.  362.)     John  Clark; 

John  Clark. 

Coe,  Charles  Goodrich,  5  Reekman  Street  or  301  W.  ioSth  Street,   New    York. 

(Gen.  406;  N.  Y.  331.)    Robert  Coe  ;  Abel  Coe,  Charles  Coe. 
Collins,  Clarence  Lyman,  The  Ansonia,  Broadway  and  73rd  Street,  New  York. 

(Gen.  11;  N.  Y.  11.)     John  Collins;    William  Collins. 
Cone,    Robert   Buckland,   241    Broadway,    New  York.     (Gen.  472;  N.  Y.  359.) 

Daniel  Cone;  Sylvanus  Cone. 
Cone,  William   Cossitt,   44  Broad   Street,  New  York.     (Gen.   489;  N.  Y.  367.) 

Daniel  Cone;  Daniel Hvlhert  Cone. 
Constant,  Samuel  Victor,  420  West  23rd  Street,  New  York.   (Gen.  14;  N.  Y.  14.) 

John  Tuttle;  Jedidiah  fit t tie. 
Corbin,  Frank  Addison,   1000  Chapel  Street,    New  Haven,  Conn.     (Gen.  503, 

N.  Y.  399;  Conn.  59.)     William  Smith;    Theophilus  Miles  Smith. 
Corwin,    Charles    Broadwell,    15   Whitehall   Street,   New  York,  and   Plainfield, 

N.  J.     (Gen.  65;  N.  Y.  65.)     Matthias  Corwin;  David  Corwin. 
Culver,  Charles  Mortimer,  M.D.,   36  Eagle  Street,   Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  522; 

N.  Y.  371.)     Richard  Bullock;   Comfort  Bulloch. 
Cushman,  Col.  Harry  Curtis,  285  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.    (Gen.  60;  N.  Y. 

60.)     Robert  Cushman;  Paul  Cushman. 
Denison,  Frederick  Porter,    91    Dove  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  284;  N.  Y. 

232.)     William  Denison;  Daniel  Denison,  Jr. 
Dewey,  George  Eugene,  138  Fulton  Street,    New  York.     (Gen.  98;  N.  Y.  98.) 

Thomas  Dewey;  Jeremiah  Dewey. 
Dewey,  Hiram  Stapleford,  138  Fulton  Street,  New  York.    (Gen.  99;  N.  Y.  99.) 

THOMAS  DEWEY;  Jeremiah  Dewey. 
Draper,    Hon.    William    Franklin,     1705    K   Street,  Washington,   D.    C,    and 

Hopedale,  Mass.    (Gen.  372;  N.  Y.  302.)   James  Draper;  Abijah  Draper. 
Eames,  Henry  Capen,   224  Church  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  210;  N.  Y.  184.) 

Thomas  Eames  ;   Timothy  Eames. 
Eames,   John  Capen,    224   Church  Street,    New  York.     (Gen.  225;   N.  Y.  199.) 

Thomas  Eames;   Timothy  Eames. 
Eastman,  Oscar  Luce,  22  Ferry  Street,  Kingston,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  191;  N.  Y.  165.) 

Roger  Eastman  ;    Timothy  Eastman. 
Eastman,  Rev.  William  Reed,  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  78  ;  N.  Y. 

78.)     Roger  Eastman;  Joseph,  Eastman  3d,    John  Eastman. 
Eaton,    Charles   Bean,    Yonkers,    N.    Y.     (Gen.   581;    N.   Y.   395.)    William 

Eaton  ;  Eliab  Eaton,  Jeremiah  Eaton. 
Elderkin,    John,     Lotos   Club,    New   York.     (Gen.   128;    N.  Y.  113.)      John 

Elderkin,  ist  ;  John  Elderkin,  //lh. 
Emery,  John  Richardson,  Montclair,  N.  J.     (Gen.  366;  N.  Y.  296.)    Anthony 

Emery;  Zachariah  Emery,  James  Emery. 
Fay,  Charles  Edey,  51  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  Stamford,  Conn.    (Gen.  575; 

N.  Y.  400;    Conn.  80.)     Arthur  BOSTWICK  (Rostock)  ;   John  Bostzvick. 
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Pcllows,  Charles  Summer,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(Ccn.  167;   N.  Y;  151.)    Samuel  Fellows  ;  Samuel  Fellows. 
Filch,    Arthur,    Fifth    Avenue    Hotel,    New   York.      (Gen.    611;     N.  Y.  412.) 

Thomas  Fitch  ;   Matthew  Fitch. 
Fitch,  Edward  Arthur,  Otis  Elevator  Works,  Yonkers,  N.  V.    (Gen.  600;  N.  Y. 

402.)    Thomas  Fitch;  Matthew  Fitch. 
Filch,   Ezca  Hasbrouck,  314  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen.  439;    N.  Y.  350.) 

Thomas  Fitch  ;   Matthew  Fitch. 

Fitch,  James  Seely,  87  Main  Street,  Yonkers,   N.  Y.     (Gen.  610  ;    N.  Y.  411.) 

Thomas  Fitch  ;    Matthew  Fitch. 
Fitch,  Theodore,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  and  456  North  Broadway,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y.     (Gen.  3C7  ;    N.  Y.  297.)     Thomas  Fitch  ;    Matthew  Fitch. 
Fitch,  Winchester,  300  West  81th  Street  or  60  Wall  Street,  Mew  York.     (Gen. 

558  ;  N.  Y.  383.)     Rev.  James  Fitch  ;   Abraham  Fitch. 
Fitz,  Robert  Fuller,   Box  101,  Elgin,   111.      (Gen.  150  ;    N.  Y.   135.)     Robert 

FlTT  ;  Jeremiah  Fitz,  2d. 
Flint,  Wyman  Kneeland,  272  Martin  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    (Gen.  97  ;  N.  Y. 

97.)     Thomas  Feint  ;    Dr.  Jonas  Flint. 

Foote,  John  Crocker,  303  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  Belvidere,  111.  (Gen.  77  ; 
N.  Y.  77.)     Nathaniel  Foote  ;   Isaac  Foote. 

Forbes,  Rev.  Elmer  Severance,  29  Clifton  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (Gen.  62  ; 
N.  Y.  62.)  John  Severans,  Daniel  Forbes  ;  Martin  Severance,  Phineas 
Forbes. 

Force,  Dexter  Newell,  224  Church  Street,  New  York.  (Gen.  415  ;  N.  Y.  337.) 
Andrew  Newell  ;   Andrew  Newell. 

Frisbee,  Charles,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  280;  N.  Y.  228.)  Edward 
Frisbye  ;    Philip  Frisbee. 

Frye,  Jed,  47  Water  Street,  New  York.  (Gen.  513  ;  N.  Y.  369.)  John  Frye, 
Timothy  Frye. 

Gallup,  Mozart,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  (Gen.  553;  N.  Y.  381.)  John  Gallup; 
Benadam  Gallup. 

Gilman,  Robbins,  55  William  Street,  New  York.  (Gen.  566  ;  N.  Y.  3S7.) 
Edward  Gilman  ;  Joseph  Gilman. 

Gilman,  Theodore,  Box  172,  or  55  William  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  474;  N. 

Y.  361.)     Edward  Gilman;  Joseph  Gilman. 
Goodrich,  Chauncey  Shafter,  Winthrop  Hall,  Cambridge,    Mass.      (Gen.  598; 

N.  Y.  401.)     Ensign  William  Goodrich  ;  Hon.  Elizur  Goodrich. 

Goodrich,  Edward  Elizur,  El  Quito,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  (Gen.  393;  N.  Y.  319.) 
Ensign  William  Goodrich,  Robert  Coe  ;  lion.  Elizur  Goodrich;  Abel 
Coe,  Charles  Coe.         ' 

Goodrich,    Henry  Wickes,   49  Wall   Street,   N.  Y.      (Gen.    321  ;    N.  Y.    259.) 

William  Goodrich  ;  Charles  Goodrich. 
Goodrich,  Hon.  William  Winton,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York.    (Gen.  9;  N.  Y.  9.) 

William  Goodrich  ;    Charles  Goodrich. 
Goodwin,  Arthur  Grant,  224  Church  Street,  New  York.  ,!(Gen.  230  ;  N.  Y.  204.) 

Osias  Goodwin  ;  Levi  Goodwin. 
Goodwin,  Augustus  Franklin,  56  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.     (Gen.  365  ; 

N.  Y,  230.)     Osias  GOODWIN  ;  James  Goodwin. 
Gorham,  Dr.  George  Elmer,  214  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.    (Gen.  529  ;  N.  Y. 

374.)     John  Gorham  ;  John  Gorham. 
Gould,  Charles  Albert,  25  West  33rd  Street,  New  York.    (Gen.  220  ;  N.  Y.  194.) 

Zaccheus  Gould  ;  Bezaleel  Gould. 
Grant,  Maj.-Gen.  Frederick  Dent,   U.  S.  A.,    Governor's  Island,  New  York. 

(Gen.  81  ;  N.  Y.  81.)     Matthew  Grant  ;  CaptrNoah  Grant. 
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Greve,   Charles   Theodore,    Maxwell   Avenue,  Vertnonville,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

(Gen.  380;  N.  Y.  310.)     John  Emery  ;  Ambrose  Emery. 
Hall,  Edward  Hagaman,  Tribune   Building,  New  York.     (Gen.  66  ;   N.  Y.  66.) 

Francis  Hall  ;  Lieut.   William  Hall. 
Hall,  Henry,  52  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen.  8  ;    N.  Y.  8.)     Francis  Hall; 

Lieut.   William  Hall. 
Halsey,  William  Armstrong,  333  Mt.  Prospect  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.     (Gen. 

61  ;  N.  Y.  61  ;  N.  J.  7.)     Thomas  Halsey  ;  Isaac  Halsey. 
Hamlen,  Arthur  Byron,' 43  Jefferson  Avenue,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y.     (Gen.  209; 

N.  Y.  183.)    James  Hamlen  ;  Caleb  Hamlen. 
Hawes,    Gilbert   Ray,    120   Broadway,    New  York.      (Gen.    379  ;     N.  Y.    308.) 

Edward  Hawes  ;  Joseph  Hawes. 
Hawley,  Lucian,  41  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  443  ;    N.  Y.  353.) 

Joseph  Hawley,  1st;  Amos  Hawley. 
Hills,  Dr.  Alfred  Kimball,    669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.     (Gen.  297  ;   N.  Y. 

237.)     Joseph  Hills  ;  Ensign  Elijah  Hills. 
Hills,  Edwin  Augustus,  363  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     (Gen.  137  ;  N.  Y. 

122.)    Joseph  Hills  ;  Nathaniel  Hills. 
Hills,   Maj.   Francis  Lowell,   Box  287,   Mobile,    Ala.     (Gen.   28;    N.  Y.  28.) 

Joseph  Hills,  Richard  Robbins  ;  Nathaniel  Hills,  Jonathan  Robbins. 
Hills,  William  Sanford,   294    Newberry  Street,   Boston,    Mass.       (Gen.   251  ; 

N.  Y.  205.)    Joseph  Hills;  Samuel  Hills. 
Hinman,  Addison  Josiah,  57  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  277  ;  N.  Y. 

225.)    Sergeant  Edward  Hinman;  Eleazur Hinman. 
Hinman,  Edward,  8  Bridge  Street,  New  York.    (Gen.  95  ;  N.  Y.  95.)    Edward 

Hinman  ;  Aaron  IIi?iman,  Benjamin  Hinman. 

Hinman,  Matthew,  416  Broadway,  New  York.    (Gen.  13  ;  N.Y.  13.)   Sergeant 
Edward  Hinman  ;  Col.  Benjamin  Hinman,  Aaron  Hinman. 

Holmes,  J.   Edward,  22  Lincoln  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  609;  N.  Y. 
410.)     Francis  Holmes;  Simeon  Holmes. 

Holmes,  William  H.Appleton,  22  Lincoln  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  608; 

N.  Y   409.)     Francis  Holmes;  Simeon  Holmes. 
Horton,  Capt.  William  Edward,  1428  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.     (Gen. 

436;  N.  Y.  347.)     Joseph  Clarke;   Thomas  Clarke. 

Hoyt,    Albert   Sherman,    Hillcrest,  South  Pasadena,  Cal.     (Gen.   211;  N.  Y. 
185.)     John  Hoyt;  Joseph  Hoyt. 

Hoyt,    Charles   Danforth,    Otis  Elevator   WTorks,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  612; 
N.  Y.  413.)    Simon  Hoyt;  Capt.  Samuel  Hoyt. 

Hoyt,  Colgate,  36  Wall  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  377;  N.  Y.  339.)      Simon 
Hoyt;  Noah  Hoyt. 

Hoyt,   Edward  Vincent,   50  Wall  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  259;  N.  Y.  213.) 
John  Hoyt;  Joseph  Hoyt. 

Hoyt,  Henry  Anson,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.     (Gen.  18;  N.  Y.  18.)     Simon  Hoyt, 
Walter  Hoyt. 

Hoyt,  Col.  Ralph  W.,  U.S.A.,  Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.   (Gen.  590;  N.Y.  398.)  Simon 
Hoyt;  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Hoyt. 

Huntting,  Teunis  Dimon,  239  Broadway.  New  York.     (Gen.  281;  N.Y.  229.) 
John  Huntting;  Nathaniel  Hunt  ting. 

Hutchings,  George  Long,  3  Prospect  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.     (Gen.  29; 

N.  Y.  29  ;  N.J.  2.)    Tohn  Lathropp;  Azariah  Lathropp. 
Jackson,  Theodore  F.,  84  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  165;  N.  Y.  149,) 

Robert  Jackson,Thomas  Halsey;  Capt.  Stephenjachson,  Abraham  Halsey. 
Jewett,    Gen.    Edgar   Boardman,    Columbia   National   Bank,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

(Gen.  269;  N.  Y.  223.)     Joseph  Jewett;  Joseph  Jewett. 
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Johnson,   Rev.   Edward  Payson,   D.D.,  2  First  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen. 

305;  N.  Y.  245.)    John  Johnson;  Nathaniel  Johnson. 
Johnson,    Frank   Verner,  1    Madison  Avenue,  New    York.     (Gen.  397;  N.  Y. 

323.)     William  Johnson;  Haynes  Johnson. 
Jones,    Hon.    Edward   Franc,    Binghamton,    N.    Y.     (Gen.    157;  N.   Y.    142) 

Lewis  Jones;  Phineas  Jones. 
Kellogg,    Charles   Snow,    45    Cedar  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  38;  N.  Y.  38.) 

Lieut.  Joseph  Kellogg;  Silas  Kellogg,  Asa  Kellogg. 
Kendrick,  Major  Frederick  M.,  24  St.  Albans  Street,  St.   Paul,  Minn.     (Gen. 

147;  N.  Y.  132.)     John  Kendrick;  Sergeant  Samuel  Kendrick. 
King,    Frederick    Bunnell..  816   Broad  Street,    Bridgeport,   Conn.     (Gen.    592; 

Conn.  86;  N.  Y.  403.)    John  King;  Douglas  King. 
Kissam,   Henry  Snyder,  University  Club,  New  York.     (Gen.  262;  N.  Y.  216.) 

John  Kissam,  Sr.;  Daniel  Kissam. 
Lansing,  William  Frederick,  544  East  Main  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.     (Gen. 

385;  N.  Y.  285.)     Gerrit  Lansing;  Sanders  Lansing. 
Larrabee,  Jesse,  18  Wall  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  3S2;  N.  Y.312.)     William 

LarrABEe;  Jesse  Larrabee. 
Leffingwell,  Leslie  Frederick,  1373  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  357; 

N.  Y.  287.)     Lieut.  Thos.  Leffingwell;  Elisha  Leffingwell. 
Leffingwell,  William   Henry,   396  Bainbridge  Street,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Gen. 

412;  N.  Y.  334.)     Thomas  Leffingwell;  Christopher  Lejfmgivell. 
Leonard,   Clarence  Ettienne,    Caryl,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     (Gen.   514;    N.    Y.  370.) 

James   Leonard,    Richard  Godfrey;  Philip  Leonard,   George  Godfrey, 

John  Godfrey. 
Lewis,  George  Harlan,  629  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  360; 

N.  Y.  290.)     William  Lewis;  Aaron  Lewis. 
Lockwood,  Hanford  Nichols,  Box  307,  Asheville,  N.  C.    (Gen.  130;  N.  Y.  115.) 

Robert  Lockwood;  Isaac  Lockwood,  Jr. 
Logan,    Hollister,    27   William   Street,    New   York.     (Gen.   559;  N.   Y.    384.) 

Lieut.  John  Hollister;  Abraham  Hollister. 
Lord,    Calvin,    141   Purchase    Street,    Boston,  Mass.     (Gen.  607;  N.   Y.  408.) 

Nathan  Lord;  Joseph  Lord. 
Marble,  William  A.,  397  Broadway,  New  York.  (Gen.  325;  N.  Y.  263.)  Samuel 

Marble;  Aaron  Marble. 
March,    Dr.    Alden,    29   Second   Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  404;  N.  Y.    329.) 

Hugh  March;  facob  March. 
Marsh,    George   Samuel,    540  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111.     (Gen.  374; 

N.  Y.  304.)     John  Damon;  Joseph  Damon. 
Marvin,  Ezra,  472  Broadway,    New  York.     (Gen.  279;  N.  Y.  227.)    Matthew 

Marvin  ;  Ichabod  Alarvin . 
McClure,    Archibald  Jermain,    158   State   Street,    Albany,   N.  Y.     (Gen.  169; 

N.  Y.  153.)    Edmund  Rice;  Joseph  Rice. 
McKelvey,  John,  Sandusky,  Ohio.     (Gen.  363;  N.  Y.  293.)     Robert  Adams; 

Joel  Adams, 
Merrill,  Gaius  Lewis,  520  West  Onondaga  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  419; 

N.    Y.    341.)     Nathaniel   Merrill,    John   Lewis;  Nathaniel  Merrill, 

Abraham  Lewis. 
Miller,  Henry  Duhring,  East  Orange,  N.  J.     (Gen.  265;  N.  Y.  219;  Conn.  91.) 

Elder  John  Strong;  Josiah  Strong,  3d. 
Mitchell,    Chauncey    Leeds,  921    Sterling   Place,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  70; 
N.   Y.    70.)     Matthew   Mitchell;  Asahel  Mitchell,    Sr.,   Rev.  Justus 

Mitchell. 
Mitchell,  Dr.  William  A.,  1272  Pacific  Street,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  31;  N. 
Y.  31.)     Matthew  Mitchell;  Asahel  Mitchell,  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell. 
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Morris,  Henry  Lincoln,  290  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen.  4;  N    Y.  4  )  LlEUT 

Edward  Morris;  Edward  Morris. 
Moseley,    William    Hamilton,     New    Haven,     Conn.     (Gen.    507-    Conn     6v 

N.  Y.  415.)     Ellis  Cook;   Col.  Ellis  Cook,  2d. 
Mott,  Luther  Wright,    78   West  5th  Street,  Oswego,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  41S;  N.  Y. 

340.)     Deacon  John  Wright;  Jesse  Wright, 
Munson,  Samuel  L.,  Albany,   N.  Y.     (Gen.  462;  N.  Y.  357.)     Capt.  Thomas 

Munson;  Stephen  Munson. 

Oddie,  Orville,  Riverside,  Conn.  (Gen.  137;  N.  Y.  123.)  Vincent  Meigs; 
Josiah  Meigs. 

Oddie,  Orville,  Jr.,  33  West  12th  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.   224;    N.  Y.    19S.) 

Vincent  Meigs  ;  Josiah  Meigs. 
Palmer,  Dr.    Ernest,  155  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,.  Y.      (Gen.  444;    N.  Y. 

354.)    Walter  Palmer;   Rosewell  Saltonstall  Palmer. 
Parker,  Frederick  Sheldon,  52  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen.  252  ;  N.  Y.  206.) 

Thomas  Newton,  Edward  Parker;  John  Neiuton,  £>r.  Joseph  Parker. 
Partridge,  Frank  Harvey,  1   East  39th  Street,  New  York.       (Gen.  416;   N.  Y. 

338.)    John  Partridge  ;  Amos  Partridge. 

Paulson,  Leonard,  Jr.,  83  Leonard  Street,  New  York.  (Gen.  473  ;  N.  Y.  360.) 
Thomas  Lyon  ;    Capt.  Gilbert  Lyon. 

Peck,  John  A.,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  328  ;  N.  Y.  266.)  Joseph  Peck; 
John  Peek, 

Perkins,  Francis  Moore,  M.D.,  1428  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.       (Gen. 

192  ;  N.  Y.  166;  Penn.  12.)     John  Perkins,  Sr.;  Francis  Perkins. 
Perkins,  Richard  Francis,  Maryland    Club,  Baltimore,  Md.     (Gen.  132  ;  N.  Y. 

117.)     William   Perkins  ;  Richard  Perkins. 

Pierce,  Charles  Sprague,  Springvale,  Me.  (Gen.  570  ;  N.  Y.  389.)  Thomas 
Pierce  ;  Benjamin  Pierce. 

Plant,  Morton  Freeman,  71  Broadway  or  76  East  56th  Street,  New  York.  (Gen. 
194;  N.  Y.  168.)  William  Blackstone,  John  Plant  ;  John  Blackstone, 
Abraham  Plant. 

Plum,  David  Banks,  13  Locust  Avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  378  ;  N.  Y.  309.) 

Samuel  Plum  ;  John  Plum. 

Plum,  Frederick  Augustus,  114  First  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  215  ;  N.  Y. 
189.)     Samuel  Plum  ;  John  Plum. 

Prime,  Col.  Ralph  Earl,  25  Warburton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  6;  N.  Y. 

6.)     James  Prime,  John  Higbie  ;   Rev.  Ebeuezer  Prime,  Aaron  Higbie, 

Benjamin   Youngs  Prime. 
Proctor,  Frederick  Towne,  73  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  422  ;  N.  Y. 

344.)     Robert  Proctor  ;    Capt.  Leonard  Proctor. 
Proctor,  Hon.  Thomas  Redfield,  312  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  410; 

N.  Y.  332.)     Robert  Proctor;  Capt.  Leonard  Proctor. 
Reynolds,  Charles  Whitford,  405  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  39S  ;  N.  Y. 

324.)     John  Peckham  ;  Braddock  Peek  ham. 
Richards,  John    Bion,  New  York  Club,  New  York.      (Gen.  564;    N.    Y.   386.) 

Peter  Tuets;  Francis  Tufts. 
Riley,  Robert  Hudson,  224  Church  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  127  ;  N.  Y.  112.) 

John  Riley;  John  Riley,  Stephen  Riley. 
Ripley,  Edwin  Louis,  Box  443,  Bridgeport,  Conn.     (Gen.  458;  N.  Y.  385;  Conn. 

38.)  William  RirLEY,  EltweedPomeroy;  Charles  Ripley ,  John  Pomeroy. 

Roberts,  Richard  Hubbard,  33  Warren  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  362;  N.  Y. 

292.)     John  Pratt;   John  Pratt. 
Root,  Marshall  Jewell,  27  East  22nd  Street,  New  York-    (Gen.  371;  N.  Y.  301.) 

Thomas  Roote  ;   Hon.  Jesse  Root. 
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Ropes,  Charles  Henry,  ioo  Broadway,    New  York.      (Gen.  316;    N.   Y.   254) 

George  Ropes  ;  Benjamin  Ropes. 
Rose,  Frederick  Preston.  103  Aycrigg  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J.     (Gen.  485;  N.  Y. 

366.)     Robert  Rose,  Joseph  Kingsberry;  Samuel  Rose,  Scth  Kingsberry. 
Sackett,  Col.  Henry  Woodward,  Tribune  Building,  New  York.     (Gen.  383;  N. 

Y.  313.)     Simon  Sackett  ;  Major  Buel  Sackett. 
Sands,  James  Thomas,  Roe  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     (Gen.  106;    N.  Y.    106.) 

Capt.  James  Sands;  Ensign  Samuel  Sands. 
Sanger,  Col.  William  Cary,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.    (Gen.  51 ; 

N.  Y.  51.)     Richard  Sanger;   Capt.  Richard  Sanger. 
Sawin,  Rev.  Theophilus  P.,  D.D.,  120   First  Street,  Troy,   N.  Y.      (Gen.    476; 

N.  Y.  363.)    John  Sawin;  Moses  Sawin. 
Shattuck,  William  Dwight,  228  South  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.   571;     N.  Y. 

390.)    William  Shattuck;  Philip  Shattuck. 
Sherrill,  Col.  Charles   Hitchcock,  30   Broad  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  471  ;   N. 

Y.  358.)     Peter  Wynkoop  ;  Dirck  Wynkoop. 
Skinner,  Henry  Whipple,  360  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.     (Gen.  335;  N. 

Y.  274.)     Matthew  Whipple;  Joseph  Whipple,  M.I). 
Smith,  Edward  Hargrave,  care  of  Lunt,  Brooks  &  Willcox,  Colorado   Springs, 

Col.     (Gen.  510;  N.  Y.  368.)    Joseph  Smith  1st;  Reuben  Smith  2d. 
Spaulding,  Samuel  Strong,   194  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  299;  N.  Y. 

239.)    Edward  Spaulding,  Elder  John  Strong;  Capt.  Levi  Spaulding, 

Elisha  Strong. 

Stetson,  William  Mitchell,  51  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  45;  N.  Y.  45.) 
Robert  Stetson;  Charles  Stetson,  Jr.,  Joseph  Bennett. 

Stevens,  Horace  Nathaniel,  23  Thomas  Street,  New  York.  (Gen.  324;  N.  Y. 
262.)     John  Stevens;  Jonathan  Stevens. 

Stryker,  Thomas  Hubbard,  Rome,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  63;  N.  Y.  63.)  Jan  Strycker; 
Jan  Stryker. 

Swan,  Edward  Henry,  Jr.,  153  East  36th  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.  327;  N.  Y. 

265.)     Richard  Swan;  Samuel  Swan,  Sr.,  Samuel  Swan,  Jr. 
Sweet,  George  Sullivan,  Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  532;  N.  Y.  375.) 

Jopin  Sweet;  Gideon  Sweet. 

Sylvester,  John  Field,  735  Fulton  Street  and  294  Carlton  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (Gen.  605;  N.  Y.  405.)  Nicholas  Knapp;  Joshua  Knapp,  Joshua 
Knapp,  J/. 

Thatcher,  George  Hornell,  Box  666,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  174;  N.  Y.  158.) 
Rev.  Thomas  Thacher;  Sa?nuel  Thacher. 

Thatcher,  Hon.  John  Boyd,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  173;  N.  Y.  157.)  Rev. 
Thomas  Thacher;  Samuel  Thacher. 

Tiffany,  Joseph  Burr,  234  Palisade  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  568;  N.  Y. 
388.)     Pieter  Stoutenburgh;/^^  Stoutenburg. 

Tracy,  Dr.  Ira  Otis,  Long  Island  State  Flospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Gen.  401; 
N.  Y.  326.)    Lieut.  Thomas  Tracy  ;  Hezekiah  Tracy. 

Tracy,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  440  West  8th  Street,  Plainfield,  N.  J.     (Gen.  375;  N.  Y. 

305.)     Steppien  Tracy;  Thomas  Tracy. 
Tracy,  Joseph  Sloan,  Larchmont  Manor,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  402;  N.  Y.  327.)     Lieut. 

Thomas  Tracy;  Capt.  Frederick  Tracy. 
Treadwell,  George  Curtis,  Executive  Chamber,    Albany,    N.    Y.     (Gen.    260; 

N.  Y.  214.)     Edward  Treadwell;  John  Treadwell. 
Tucker,  Dr.  Willis  Gaylord,  166  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen. 

25;  N.  Y.  25.)     Robert  Tucker;  Capt.  Stephen  Tucker. 
Turrell,  Edgar  Abel,  76  William  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.   437;    N.   Y.   348.) 

Roger  Tyrrell,   Capt.  James  Terrill. 
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Turril),  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  Stuart,  U.  S.  A.,  2626  Broadway,  New  York.     (Gen 

2ot;  N.  Y.  175.)     Roger  Tyrrell;/<?/*«  Terrill. 
Wade,   William    Dwight,  447  Clinton  Avenue,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y.      (Gen.    140; 

N.  Y.  125.)     Jonathan  Wade.  John  Pratt  ;    John   Wade,  James  Pratt. 
Wadsworth,  William  Philip,  25  East  30th  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  207;  \T.  Y. 

181.)      Hon.    William    Wadsworth  ;      Samuel    Wadsworth,     Jonathan 
■   Wadsworth. 

Wardwell,  William  Thomas,  26  Broadway,  New  York.    (Gen.  361  •   N   Y    201  ) 

William  Ward-well;  Allen  Wardwell. 
Warren,    Walter    Phelps.   Mont  Airy,   Troy,   N.  Y        (Gen.  417  •  N     Y    no 

William  Phelps;  Caleb  Phelps.  " 

Washburn,  John  Henry,  39  West  47th  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  20  ;  N.  Y.  20.) 

John  Washburn  ;  Jonah  Washburn. 
Watson,   Gen.  William  Henry,   270  Genesee  Street,  Utica,   N.  Y.     (Gen     58  ; 

N.  Y.  58.)     RaiphEarle;  Caleb  Parle. 
Weaver,  George  Oscar  Ballard,  375  Cumberland  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    (Gen. 

581  ;   N.  Y.  394.)     William  Ballard;  Nathan  Ballard. 
Webb,  William  Edward,  340  Broadway,    New   York.    ,(Gcn,    320;   N.    Y.   25S.) 

Christopher  Webb;  Benjamin  Webb. 
Webb,  Dr.  William  Seward,  Shelburne,  Vt.     (Gen.  376;  N.  Y.  306.)     Richard 

Webr  1st;  Lieut.  Joseph  Webb,  Gen.  Blachley  Webb. 
Weeks,  William  Raymond,  315  West  106th  Street,  New   York.     (Gen.    112*  N. 

Y.  267.)     George  Weekes;  Ebenezer  Weeks,  Jr. 
Wilcox,  Henry  Seward,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago   111      (Gen.  577;  N.  Y.  392.) 

William  Wilcox;  Silvan  us  Wilcox,  Sr. 
Wilkinson,  Charles  Waterman  Bentley,  42  John  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.  7; 

N.  Y.  7.)     Lawrence  Wilkinson;  Ahab  Wilkinson. 
Willard,  James  Le  Baron,  43  Leonard  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  90;  N.  Y.  90.) 

George  Willard;  Jonathan  WilPrd,  2d. 
Williams,  Chauncey  Pratt,  232  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  53;  N.  Y.  53.) 

Thomas  Williams,  William  Hough;  Jehiel  Williams,  Phineas  Hough 
Williams,  George  Washington,  75  Canal  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.     (Gen.  166; 

N.  Y.  150.)     Roger  Williams;    William  Williams. 
Winslow,  Frederick  Kenelm,    16   Court  Street,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.     (Gen.   356; 

N.  Y.  286.)     Kenelm  Winslow;   Shadrach  Winsloiu. 
Winter,  Mahlon  Alpheus,  5th  and  L  Streets,   Washington,   D.   C.     (Gen.    523; 

N.  Y.  372.)     JOHN  WINTER,  1st;  Joseph    Winter,  2d. 
Woodbury,  John  Charles,  107  Lake  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.   Y.     (Gen.  256;  N. 

Y.  210.)     John  Woodbury;  Peter  Woodbury. 
Woodbury,  Willis  Elisha,  145  Lake  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.   Y.     (Gen.  411;  N. 

Y.  333-)    John  Woodbury;  Capt.  Pehr   Woodbury. 
Woodford,  Gen.  Stewart  Lyndon,  18   Wall   Street,   New   York.     (Gen.  205;  N. 

Y.  179.)     Thomas  Woodford;  Capt.     William    Woodford,    Sr.,   Ensign 

William  Woodford,  Jr. 
Woodhull,  Charles  Howell,  2051  Filth  Avenue,  New  York.     (Gen.  438;  N.  Y. 

349  )     Richard  Woodhull;  William  Woodhull. 
Woodruff,  Col.  Rollin  Simmons,  New  Haven,  Conn.     (Gen.  487;  Conn.  53;  N. 

Y.  407.)     Matthew  Woodruff,  Sr.;  Andrew  Woodruff. 
Woodson,   Major  Robert  Scott,   Fort  McDowell,  Cal.     (Gen.   547;  N.  Y.  380.) 

John  Woodson;  William  Woodson. 
Wright,    Fred.    Case,  Springfield,    Mass.     (Gen.    153;    N.  Y.    138.)     Richard 

Wright;  Levi  Wright,  Adam  Wright. 
Zieley,  John  David,  care  of  Ashwell  &  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.     (Gen. 

223;  N.  Y.  197.)     Thomas  Whitmore  ;/#/;«  Wetmore. 
Zieley,  David,  Jr.,  care  of  Ashwell  &  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.     (Gen. 

227;  N.  Y.  2or.)     Thomas  Whitmore;  Johh  Wetmore. 
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Deceased  Associates,  New  York  Society 

(The  names  of  members  who  have  resigned  or  been  dropped  are  not  included  in 
this  list.     Total  number  of  deceased  members  52) 

Adams,  Col.    Henry  Herschel.     (Gen.  579;    N.  Y.  393.)  '  Died  May  6,   1906. 
Benoni  Adams  ;  Lieut.  Henry  Adams. 

Beale,  Charles  Edward.    (Gen.  178;  N.  Y.  162.)    Died  Nov.  15,  1904.    Samuel 
Whiting;   Thomas  Whiting. 

Ik-lden,  Charles  Gilbert.     (Gen.  264;  N.  Y.  218.)    RICHARD  Brlding;  Augustus 
B  elding,  Moses.  Bel  ding. 

Belden,   Hon.  James  J.     (Gen.   34;    N.  Y.  34.)     Died  Jan.  1,  1904.      RlCHATtD 

B elding;  Augustus  Belling,  Moses  B elding. 
Buckingham,  Oliver  Wheaton.     (Gen.   212;    N.  Y.    186.)     Died  [903.     Thomas 

Buckingham;  Abel  Buckingham. 
Burt,  Henry  Martyn.    (Gen.   151;   N.   Y.   136.)     Died    March   7,    1899.     Henry 

Burt;  Martin  Burl. 

Carter,  Walter  Steuben.    (Gen.  107;    N.  Y.  107.)    Died  June  3,  1904.     William 

Taylor  ;    V/illiam  Taylor. 
Champion,  John  Cross.    (Gen.  T45;  N.  Y.  130.)    Died  December,  1899.     Henry 

Champion;  Jasper  Champion. 
Chittenden,  Hon.  Lucius  Eugene.     (Gen.  208;  N.  Y.  192.)     Died  July  22,  1900. 

William  Chittenden;   Thomas  Chittenden. 
Clapp,  William   Henry.    (Gen.   46;    N.  Y.   46.)     Died  June  19,   1903.     Roger 

Clapp;   Asahel  Clapp. 
Cone,  Edward  Pay^on,     (Gen.  43;    N.   Y.  43.)     Died  Jan.   23,   1905.      Daniel 

Conk;  Daniel Hurlbut  Cone. 
Devvey,  Hiram  Todd.     (Gen.  102;    N.  Y.  102.)     Died  July   10,  1901.     Thomas 

Dewey;  Jeremiah  Dezvey. 
Earle,  Gen.   Ferdinand  Pinney.      (Gen.    19;    N.   Y.    19.)      Died    fan.    2,    1903. 

Humphrey  Pinney;    Eleazer  Pinney. 
Eaton,  James  Webster.     (Gen.   135;    N.  Y.   120.)     Died  Aug.    1,  1901.      John 

Eaton;  Ebenezer  Eaton. 
Egleston,  Thomas,  LL.D.,    Ph.D.     (Gen.  85;    N.  Y.   85.)     Died  Jan.    15,1900. 

Ba.got  Egleston;   Azariah  Egleston. 
Galloupe,    Charles   William.      (Gen.    198;    N.    Y.    172.)      Died    Nov.  2S,    1903. 

JOHN  Gallop;  Enos  Gallon  p. 
Gallup,  Albert  Smith.     (Gen.  313;    N.  Y.  251.)     Died    March  21,  1906.     John 

Gallup;  Samuel  Gallup. 
Greene,  David  Maxson.     (Gen.  129;    N.   Y.  114.)     Died  Nov    9,    1905.      Rich- 
ard Maxson  ;    Joseph  Greene,  David  Maxson,  John  Greene. 
Greene,  Edward  Nelson  Granville.     (Gen.  1;  N.  Y.  1.)     Died  September,  189?. 

John  Eells;   Jeremiah  Beara  Eells. 
Gridley,  Horace  Warren.     (Gen.  105;    N.  Y.   105.)     Thomas  Gridley;  Judah 

Gridley. 
Hathaway,  Franklin  Flint.     (Gen.  27;  N.  Y.  27.)     Died  Jan.  3,  1901.     Thomas 

Flint;  Amos  Flint. 
Hoadley,  James  Henry.     (Gen.    50;    N.  Y.   50.)      Died  Aug.   26,  1901.      John 

Hillyer;  Andrew  Hilly er. 
Holcombe,  William  Frederick,  M.D.     (Gen.  528;  N.  Y.  373.)     Died  March  17, 

1904.     Thomas  Holcombe;  Nahum  Holcombe. 
Hopkins,    Allison    Rutherford.       (Gen.   84;    N.  Y.  84.)     Died    January,   I9°4- 

John  Hopkins;  Hezekiah  Hopkins. 
Hopkins,  Col.  Lewis  Cheesman.     (Gen.    16;    N.'Y.    16.)     Died   May  9,   1904. 

John  Hopkins;  Hezekiah  Hopkins.  , 
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Hopkins,  Major  Robert  Emmctt.     (Gen.  S2;    N.  Y.  82.)     Died  August,  1901. 

John  Hopkins;  Hezekiah  Hopkins., 
Howell,  George  Rogers.     (Gen.  74;  N.  Y.  74.)     Died  April  5    1899.     EDWARD 

Howell;  Zebulon  Hnweil,  Stephen  Rogers. 
Hoyt,  Charles   Albert.     (Gen.  93;    N.   Y.  93.)     Died  April  13,    1903.     John 

Hoyt,  John  Deming;   Joseph  Hoyt,  Poivnal  Dentin?. 
Kellogg,  Charles  White.      (Gen.  86;  N.  Y.  86.)     Died  July  25,   1896.     Joseph 

Kellogg;  Silas  Kellogg. 
Kneeland,    James.     (Gen.    348;    N.  Y.    278.)     Died   Sept.    6,   1399.     Edward 

Kneeland;  Isaac  Kneeland. 

Lockwood,  James  Betts.  (Gen.  68;  N.  Y.  68.)  Died  1903.  Robert  Lock- 
wood;  Ebenezer  Toe kwood. 

Logan,  Walter  Seth.  (Gen.  296;  N.  Y.  236.)  Died  July  19,  1906.  John 
Hollister;  Gideon  Hoi  lister. 

McClure,  William  Henry.  (Gen.  59;  N.  Y.  59.)  Died  July  26,  1905.  Ed- 
mund Rice;   Joseph  Rice. 

Mather,  Addison  Dan.  (Gen.  171;  N.  Y.  155.)  Died  Nov.  t8,  1897.  Rev. 
Richard  Mather;  Jehoida  Mather. 

Miller,  George  Clinton.  (Gen  266;  N.  Y.  220.)  Died  Aug.  6,  1898.  John 
Strong  ;  Josiah  Strong. 

Morris,  Jonathan  Flynt.  (Gen.  72;  N.  Y.  72;  Conn.  6.)  Died  Jan.  30, 
1899.     Edward  Morris  ;  Edward  Morris. 

Plant,  Hon.  Henry  Bradley.  (Gen.  386;  N.  Y.  282.)  Died  June,  1899.  John 
Plant,  Francis  Bradley;   Timothy  Bradley,  Abraham  Plant. 

Richards,  Augustus  Jacob.  (Gen.  96;  N.  Y.  96.)  Died  July  16,  1906.  William 
Richards;  Nathaniel  Richards. 

Richards,  Charles  Spielmann.     (Gen.   304;    N.  Y  214.)     Died  August,  1905. 

Edward  Richards,  Joseph  Peck;  Ebenezet  Richards,  James  Peck. 
Richards,  Jeremiah.     (Gen.   108  ;    N.  Y.   108.)     Died  June  8,  1906.     Edward 

Richards  ;  Ebenezer  Richards,  James  Peck. 

Richards,  William  Stiger.  (Gen.  572  ;  N.  Y.  391.)  Died  August,  1905.  Pieter 
Monfoort;   John  Peter  Monfoort,  Peter  M  on  fort. 

Robbins,  Howard  Sumner.     (Gen.  2;  N.  Y.  2.)     Died  Oct.  13,  1906.     Richard 

Robbins;   Jo'siah  Robbins,  1st,  Josiah  Robbins,  2d,  Josiah  Robbins,  3d. 

Robbins,  Isaac  Gilbert.    (Gen.  155;  N.  Y.  140.)    Died  1903.    Richard  Tucker; 

Ebenezer  Tucker, 
Roberts,   John  Pratt.     (Gen.   557;    N.  Y.  382.)     Died   June   23,   1906.     John 

Pratt:  Capt.  John  Pratt. 

Roosevelt,  Hon.  Robert  Barnwell.     ''Gen.  278;  N.  Y.  226.)    Died  June  14,  1906. 

Martinsen  van  Roosevelt;  Jacobus  {James)  I.  Roosevelt. 
Sawyer,    Hon.    Azariah    Hall.     (Gen.    312;    N.  Y.   250.)     Died  Nov.   1,  1904. 

Thomas  Sawyer;  Manasseh  Sawyer. 
Swan,  Frederick  George.     (Gen.  42;  N.  Y.  42.)     Died  1901.     Richard  Swan; 

Samuel  Szvan,  2d,   Samuel  Swan,  1st. 
Thompson,  Daniel  Greenleaf.    (Gen.  36;  N.  Y.  36.)     Died  July  9,  1897.    James 

Thompson;  Daniel  Thompson. 
Warren,  Rev.  Daniel  Frederick,  D.D.     (Gen.  103; 

SON;    William  Thompson. 

Webb,    Charles    Hathaway.      (Gen.    332;    N.  Y. 
Christopher  Webb;  Benjamin  Webb. 

Williams,    Robert   Stanton.      (Gen.   216  ;    N.  Y. 

Robert  Williams;  Thomas  Williams. 
Winslow,   Hon.  John.     (Gen.  33;    N.  Y.  33.)     Died  October,  1898.     Kenelm 

Winslow;  Christopher  Wolcott. 
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Some  Municipal  Problems  that  Vexed 
the  Founders. 

By  Rev.  William  Reed  Eastman 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Associates  of  the 
Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  : 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  discovery  of  a  new 
country  and  the  founding  of  a  nation.  Discovery  is  usually 
the  result  of  carefully  laid  plans,  great  sacrifices  and  persistent, 
even  heroic,  effort.  But  when  it  is  done  it  is  done,  and  the  fame 
of  the  discoverer  is  secure,  or,  at  least,  the  only  remaining  effort 
required  of  him  is  to  defend  his  record  against  the  claims  of 
others  who  will  say  they  have  done  the  same  thing  before  him. 

But  the  founder  begins  where  the  discoverer  stops,  where  there 
is  everything  to  be  done  and  almost  nothing  at  all  to  do  it 
with.  At  the  point  where  the  quest  of  the  first  has  culminated 
in  a  glorious  moment  of  success,  the  other,  the  founder,  enters 
upon  a  life  of  toil  without  romance,  of  trouble  and  suffering 
without  glory  ;  felling  the  forests,  breaking  up  the  soil,  fighting 
the  Indians,  persuading  his  neighbors  or  compelling  them  to 
live  in  neighborly  ways,  in  honesty  and  justice  to  one  another; 
holding  back  the  turbulent,  punishing  the  criminal,  rewarding 
the  honorable  and  building. up  a  state  by  living  through  years 
of  dull  routine  ;  not  getting  much  praise  for  it  and  himself  so  far 
lost  in  the  crowd  that  his  very  name  is  forgotten  for  300  years, 
waiting  for  the  recognition  of  these  ancestral  orders.  The 
pioneer  has  not  only  to  contend  with  cold  and  heat  and  storm, 
by  which  nature  in  the  wilderness  tests  the  mettle  of  the  first 
intruders,  but  is  compelled  also  to  face  that  wretched  common 
selfishness  which  always  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  presence  of 
disappointment  and  want.  Drudgery  and  hunger — which  stands 
for  unsuccessful  drudgery — will  take  the  heroism  out  of  common 
men,  and  when  they  see  that  their  wives  and  children  also  are 
hungry  and  no  relief  is  in  sight  it  is  little  wonder  if  they  become 
discontented  and  disorderly.     But  the  founding  of  a  nation  in 


a  new  country  must  always  present  such  hard  conditions. 
Hence  we  have  the  right  to  claim  that  the  founders  whom  we 
love  to  honor  were  uncommon  men,  who  understood  very  well 
the  hard  conditions  and  met  them  with  wisdom,  patience  and 
steadfastness  of  no  common  order  and  endured  to  the  end. 

Chancellor  Kent  once  said  that  "Dutch  Colonial,  annals  are 
of  a  tame  and  pacific  character  and  generally  dry  and  uninter- 
esting." I  suppose  that  that  might  be  said  of  the  lives  of 
most  of  us  to-day,  with  possibly  a  conspicuous  exception  of 
brilliant  achievement  here  and  there.  Men  may  live  very  respect- 
able and  very  useful  lives  that  are  also  very  tame  and  very  pa- 
cific and  not  interesting  to  very  many  others.  But  social  sci- 
ence, which  is  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  living  together,  is 
quite  as  interesting  after  all  as  the  art  of  war;  and  the  homely 
annals  of  some  very  homely  things  that  happened  serve  to  make 
the  founders  real.  One  thing  is  certain.  They  had  their 
troubles  and  the  kind  of  trouble  they  had  was  not  so  different 
from  ours  but  that  we  can  recognize  the  mark  of  our  kinship. 

The  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  as  the  founders  knew  it,  was  a 
little  place,  its  scattered  wooden  houses  occupying  the  triangle 
of  ground  between  the  rivers  from  its  southern  point  at  the  Bat- 
tery up  to  the  city  wall  at  Wall  street  on  the  north.  As  Steen- 
dam,  the  first  poet  of  New  York,  praised  it  in  1659  :  "  For  I  dare 
proclaim  that  no  one  can  name  a  better  land  than  that  which  I 
possess.  See,  my  garden  lies  on  two  streams  which  co.ne  from 
the  East  and  from  the  North  and  pour  into  the  sea  here,  rich  in 
fish  beyond  compare.  Milk  and  butter,  and  fruit  which  no  one 
can  overestimate,  every  vegetable  which  could  be  desired,  and 
the  best  grain  known."  He  was  writing  the  "  Complaint  of  New 
Amsterdam,"  and  goes  on  to  show  that  these  fair  regions  are  be- 
ing trampled  upon  by  "the  swine,"  by  which  libelous  designa- 
tion he  distinctly  refers  to  the  intrusion  of  English  settlers  from 
New  England,  and  concludes  his  poem  by  declaring  that  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  colonists  could  be  sent  over,  New  Amsterdam 
would  supply  her  mother's  kitchen  with  everything  it  might 
need. 

Though  the  town  was  small,  it  was  the  landing  place  for  ships 
and  commanded  the  approach  to  a  goodly  territory  stretching 
up  and  down  the  coast  and  inland  so  far  as  to  occasion  great  dis- 
pute as  to  its  true  limits.     Its  governor  was  director-general  of 


a  province  as  well  as  mayor  of  a  city.  His  style  and  title  were 
prodigious  and  reached  out  over  sea  and  land,  claiming  every- 
thing. Here  is  an  example  of  the  opening  words  of  a  governor's 
proclamation  : 

11  I,  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  Director  General  of  New  Netherland 
.and  the  Islands  thereto  pertaining,  Captain  and  Commander  of 
the  Company's  ships  and  yachts  in  West  India  cruising,  to  all 
who  may  see  or  hear  these  presents  read,  greeting."  You  will 
notice,  too,  that  his  allegiance  is  not  so  much  to  the  crown  of 
Holland  as  to  the  Company,  for  the  whole  enterprise  was  com- 
mercial in  its  character.  This  doughty  governor  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  figures  of  our  early  history.  His  memory  has 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  be  embalmed  in  literature  in  the  fasci- 
nating fiction  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  so  that  his  posthumous 
honors  are  even  greater  than  any  enjoyed  by  their  original  while 
living.  We  are  familiar  with  his  sturdy  form  and  dignified  car- 
riage as  he  stumped  about  the  city  streets  on  his  wooden  leg 
with  its  silver  bands,  and  we  sympathize  with  his  woes  when 
forced  to  surrender  his  province  to  the  ships  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  An  epitaph  written  for  the  governor  by  Rev.  Henricus 
Selyns  begins  :  "  Stuyft  niet  te  seer  in't  sandt,  want  daer  leyt 
Stuyvesant."  Here  is  a  play  upon  the  name  :  "  Stuyven,"  to  stir ; 
"sandt,"  the  sand.     The  verse  is  thus  translated  : 

"Stir  not  the  sand  too  much,  for  there  lies  Stuyvesant, 
"Who  erst  commander  was  of  all  New  Netherland. 
"  Freely  or  no,  unto  the  foe  the  land  did  he  give  over. 
"•If  grief  and  sorrow  any  hearts  do  smite,  his  heart 
"  Did  die  a  thousand  deaths  and    undergo    a  smart 
"Insufferable.     At  first,  too  rich;  at  last,  too  pauvre." 
The  great  words  that   introduce  his  proclamation,  to   which 
reference  has  been  made,  seem  to  reveal  a  certain  personal  grand- 
eur   of  authority  calculated  to  overwhelm  every  evildoer.      It 
was  issued  within  a  week  of  his  arrival  from  Europe.     The  first 
Sunday  must  have  been  unpleasant  and  his  worship  disturbed. 
We  read  on  :  "Whereas  we  have  experienced  the  insolence  of 
some  of  our  inhabitants  when  drunk,  their  quarreling,  fighting 
and  hitting  each  other  even  on  the  Lord's  day  of  rest,  of  which 
we  have  ourselves  witnessed  the  painful  example  last  Sunday,  in 
contravention  of  law,  to  the  contempt  and  disgrace  of  our  per- 
son and  office,  to  the  annoyance  of  our  neighbors  and  to  the 
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disregard,  nay  contempt  of  God's  holy  laws  and  ordinances 
which  command  us  to  keep  holy  in  His  honor,  His  day  of  rest, 
the  Sabbath,  and  forbids  all  bodily  injury  and  murder,  as  well 
as  the  means  and  inducements  leading  thereto." 

Notice  in  this  a  number  of  interesting  points,  the  personal 
watchfulness  of  the  governor,  roused  by  his  own  experience  of 
insolence,  citing  reasons  for  his  resentment  and  in  this  order: 
.  i  Contravention  of  law;  2,  disgrace  to  his  person  and  office; 
3,  annoyance  of  neighbors;  4,  contempt  of  the  Divine  law  and  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  inducements  to  violence  and 
murder  are  forbidden  as  well  as  the  doing  of  it. 

Now,  the  Dutch  were  not  Prohibitionists   nor  ascetics.     They 
were  not  even  Puritans.     They  appreciated  to  the  full  the  bless- 
ing of  all  creature  comforts  as  commonly  accepted  and  loved 
their  schnapps  and  understood  as  well  as  the  Boston  people  the 
value  of  rum   discreetly  sold  and   its  mechanical  power  when 
judiciously  used.     You  recall  Dr.   Holmes'  lines  on   lending  a 
silver  punch  bowl,  picturing  Miles  Standish  as  he  "stirred  the 
posset  with  his  sword:  " 
"  He    poured    the   fiery    Hollands    in — the    man    that     never 
feared, 
He  took  a  long  and  solemn  draught  and  wiped  his  yellow 

beard. 
And  one  by  one  the  musketeers,  the  men  that  fought  and 

prayed, 
All  drank  as  'twere  his  mother's  milk  and  not  a  man  afraid. 
That  night,   affrighted  from    his    nest,  the    screaming  eagle 

flew, 
He   heard    the    Pequot's    ringing  whoop,  the  soldiers'  wild 

halloo, 
And  there  the  Sachem  learned  the  rule  he    taught  to  kith 

and  kin, 
Run  from  the  white  man  when  you  find  he  smells  of  Holland 

gin-" 
******** 

"A  hundred  years  and  fifty  more  have  passed  * 
When  once  again  the  bowl  was  filled,  but  not  in  mirth  or  joy  ; 
'Twas  mingled  by  a  mother's  hand  to  cheer  her  parting  boy. 
Drink,  John,  she  said,  'twill  do  you  good,  poor  child,  you'll 
never  bear 


This  working  in  the  dismal  trench,  out  in  the  midnight  air; 
And  if — God  bless  me — you  were  hurt,  'twould  keep  away 

the  chill. 

So    John    did    drink — and    well    he    wrought    that    night    at 
Bunker  Hill."       ' 

From  which  we  might  infer  that  both  "founder"  and  "patriot" 
were  interested  in  this. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  Dutch  ancestors  had 
any  prejudice  against  wine  or  beer  or  strong  waters.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  eminently  probable  that  many  of  them  had  a 
strong  liking  for  such  good  gifts  of  God.  But  they  were,  above 
all  things,  orderly  and  in  their  souls  they  hated  disorder  as  they 
hated  the  arch  adversary,  and  tippling  shops  made  disturbance, 
so  they  sought  to  regulate  them— after  a  fashion— as  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  to  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
generation  have  been  doing,  and  are  doing  still.  But  the  fash- 
ion with  which  they  began  must  seem  to  us  extremely  mild 
cautious.     First  oi  und  see- 

ing.    Disorder  on   [lie  Sabbath    >• 

disturbed  that  satisfactory  sense,  which  the\  liked  to  cultivate, 
once  a  week,  of  being  right  with  heaven.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  drink  as  the  disorder  which  they  tried  to  put  under  the  law. 
This  is  the  Governors  word :  "Therefore,  by  advice  of  the  late 
Director  General  and  of  our  Council,  and  to  the  end  that  instead 
of  God's  curse  falling  upon  us,  we  may  receive  his  blessing,  we 
charge,  enjoin  and  order  herewith  principally  all  brewers,  tap- 
sters and  innkeepers,  that  none  of  them  shall  upon  the  Lord's 
day  of  rest,  by  us  called  Sunday,  entertain  people,  tap  or  draw 
any  wine,  beer  or  strong  waters  of  any  kind  and  under  any  pre- 
text before  two  of  the  clock" — but  note  here  a  qualification  — 
"  before  two  of  the  clock  in  case  there  is  no  preaching  or  else 
before  four" — and  here  an  exception — "  except  only  to  a  traveler 
and  those  who  are  daily  customers  fetching  the  drinks  to  their 
own  homes."  Evidently  travelers  and  daily  customers  carrying 
home  the  drinks  were  still  to  enjoy  their  wonted  privilege. 

And  here  follows  the  penalty:  "  To  be  deprived  of  their  occu- 
pation," with  a  fine  of  six  Carolus  guilders  for  every  customer 
found  drinking  within  the  specified  time;  "also  a  fine  of  ioo 
Carolus  guilders  for  any  who  draw  knives  or  swords  rashly  or 
in  anger,  or  if  they  have  not  the  money,  to  .be  employed  in  the 


most  menial  labor  for  half  a  year  with  bread  and  water  for  their 
food."     This  was  in  May,  1647. 

The  first  ordinance  against  the  selling  of  wine,  beer  and 
strong  waters  at  unseemly  hours  on  Sundays  was  followed  by 
many  more  along  the  same  line.  The  next  but  one,  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  begins: 

"Whereas  daily  a  great  deal  of  strong  liquor  is  sold  to 
Indians,  which  before  now  has  caused  great  difficulties  to  the 
country  *  *  *  we  forbid  all  tapsters  and  other  inhabitants 
henceforth  to  sell  any  wine,  beer  or  liquors  to  the  savages,  to 
draw  for  them  or  give  it  in  barter  in  any  manner  or  form  or 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  or  to  have  it  fetched  away  in  a 
mug  and  thus  let  it  come  to  the  Indians  by  the  third  or  fourth 
hand,  directly  or  indirectly." 

And  a  little  farther  on,  in  March,  1648,  is  a  series  of  eight  dis- 
tinct articles  regulating  the  taproom,  tavern  or  inn,  beginning: 

"Whereas  we  see  and  are  informed  that  our  former  orders  are 
not  obeyed,"  and  the  good  governor  goes  on  to  suggest  some 
possible  but  very  unworthy  reasons  for  disobedience  ;  because 
"this  way  of  earning  a  living  and  the  easily  made  profits  there- 
from please  many  and  divert  them  from  their  first  calling,  trade 
or  occupation,  so  that  they  become  tapsters  and  that  one  full 
fourth  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  has  been  turned  into 
taverns  for  the  sale  of  brandy,  tobacco  and  beer."  This  is  a 
sorry  picture,  and  the  mischief  and  danger  of  the  situation  is 
graphically  set  forth  in  the  remainder  of  the  document,  which 
I  will  not  stop  to  quote. 

A  little  further  on  it  is  decreed  that  any  one  who  sells,  barters 
or  gives  strong  drink  to  an  Indian  shall  suffer  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

We  find  an  ordinance  of  ten  years  later  stating  that  the  for- 
merly issued  and  several  times  renewed  ordinances  and  procla- 
mations against  "unseasonable  tapping  on  the  Sabbath  and  at 
night  after  the  guard  has  been  mounted  or  the  bell  has  been  rung; 
the  dangerous,  yes,  damnable  sale  of  or  treating  with  wine, 
beer  and  strong  waters  *  *  *  are  not  regarded  and  obeyed; 
to  the  insult  of  God's  honor,  to  the  injury  and  disturbance  of  the 
peace,"  etc.,  and  therefore  they  are  repeated  with  "amplifica- 
tions": *  *  *  "concerning  the  very  dangerous,  damaging  and 
damnable  selling  or  giving  of  wine  or  beer  to  the  savages    *    *    * 


by  which  alone  almost  all  the  harm  has  come  or  at  least  is 
threatened  and  feared,  wherever  a  drunken  Indian  is  seen." 
The  penalty  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  was  fixed  at  "500 
florins  fine,  bodily  punishment  as  well  as  banishment  from  the 
country." 

Thus  we  see  the  city  fathers  wrestling  in  desperate  earnest 
with  this  ancient  iniquity,  so  full  of  peril  to  their  fortunes  and 
themselves. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  or  a  little  later  we  find  the  Colonists  on 
the  South  river,  the  Delaware,  trifling  with  the  very  same 
dangerous  and  damnable  fire.  In  the  Pennsylvania  archives  is 
a  deed  of  land  given  in  1675  by  Ossawatt,  an  Indian,  "in  con- 
sideration of  two  match  coats,  two  guns,  two  kettles,  two  axes, 
two  knives,  two  hoes,  two  looking  glasses,  two  double  handfuls 
of  powder,  two  half  anckers  of  strong  liquors," — an  ancker  was 
10  gallons,  a  half  ancker  would  fill  a  good-sized  keg — "  two  half 
anckers  of  strong  liquors,  two  half  anckers  of  strong  beere,  two 
awls,  two  barrs  of  lead  and  two  needles."  With  such  commodi- 
ties land  was  bought  and  sold  and  trade  carried  on  with  the 
Indians.  The  famous  deed  of  William  Penn  in  1682  is  "for 
wampum,  blankets,  kettles,  coats,  shirts,  guns,  knives,  etc.,  etc. 
ffower  anckers  of  tobacco,  two  anckers  of  Rumme,  two  anckers 
of  Syder,  two  anckers  of  Beere  and  300  guilders." 

Yet  in  the  year  following  Penn  himself  seems  to  have  come  to 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  issue  involved.  In  1683,  while  praising 
the  Indians  for  their  good  behavior,  he  says:  "The  worst  is 
that  they  are  ye  vvors  for  ye  Christians  *  *  *  some  of  them 
admirably  sober,  though  ye  Dutch  and  Sweed  and  English  have 
by  Brandy  and  Rum  almost  debauched  them  all  and  when 
Drunk  ye  most  wretched  of  spectacles  often  burning  and  some- 
times murdering  one  another,  at  which  times  ye  Christians  are 
not  without  danger  as  well  as  fear." 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  recorded  deed  of  one  Richard 
Mettanicutt,  an  Indian,  who  in  1684  sold  land  to  a  white  man. 
He  says:  "I  confess  to  have  received  by  order  of  ye  said 
governor  one  match  coat,  one  pair  of  stockings  and  one  shert. 
And  I  do  promise  never  to  molest  or  trouble  any  Christians,  so 
called,  settled  upon  any  part  of  ye  aforesaid  land." 

Passing  now  from  the  Indian  peril  and  the  rum  peril,  or  the 
still   more  deadly  peril  of   Indian   and   rum   combined,  to   the 


pleasanter— perhaps  we  might  call  it  the  pastoral— side  of  pioneer 
life,  we  find  other  interesting  illustrations  of  the  art  of  living 
together.  In  the  city  of  Albany  there  was  in  1667  an  official 
called  the  town  herder,  whose  business  it  was  to  take,  with  the 
aid  of  a  boy,  the  cows  to  pasture,  care  for  them  all  day  and  bring 
them  back  at  night.  Among  the  musty  old  records  of  the 
county  is  a  contract  prescribing  his  duties  in  detail.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  items:  "  The  herder  shall  be  holden  to  guard  the 
cattle  at  his  own  expense,  also  to  keep  a  proper  youngster  with 
him  to  watch  the  cattle  *  *  *  Every  morning,  from  April 
20  to  November  16,  before,  or  with,  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  he 
shall  blow  three  times  with  the  horn,  and  then  with  the  young- 
ster and  cattle  go  out  where  they  can  best  get  feed  for  the  cattle 
*  *  •  *  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  Sun  goes 
down,  he  shall  deliver  the  cattle  at  the  church."  *  *  *  "If 
the  herder  shall  be  found  sitting  or  drinking  in  any  tavern,  he 
shall  each  time  forfeit  ten  guilders  seewant."  *  *  *  "For  his 
pain  he  is  to  receive  twenty  guilders  seewant,  for  every  great 
beast,  or  for  two  heifers  in  place  of  a  great  beast,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  in  her  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady," 
describes  at  length  the  rural  charms  of  Albany.  "Every  house 
had  its  garden,  well  and  a  little  green  behind:  before  every  door 
a  tree  was  planted,  rendered  interesting  by  being  coeval  with 
some  beloved  member  of  the  family:  many  of  their  trees  were  of 
a  prodigious  size  and  extraordinary  beauty,  but  without  regular- 
ity, every  one  planting  the  kind  that  best  pleased  him  or  which 
he  thought  would  afford  most  agreeeble  shade  to  the  open  por- 
tico at  his  door,  which  was  surrounded  by  seats,  and  ascended 
by  a  few  steps.  It  was  in  these  that  each  domestic  group  was 
seated  in  summer- evenings  to  enjoy  the  balmy  twilight  or  the 
serenely  clear  moonlight.  Each  family  had  a  cow,  fed  in  the 
common  pasture  at  the  end  of  the  town.  In  the  evening  the 
herd  returned  all  together,  of  their  own  accord,  with  their  tink- 
ling bells  hung  at  their  necks,  along  the  wide  and  grassy  street, 
to  their  wonted  sheltering  trees,  to  be  milked  at  their  masters' 
doors."     *     *     * 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to  a  simple  and  benevolent 
mind  than  to  see  thus  at  one  view  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town, 
which  contains  not  one  very  rich  or  very  poor,  very  knowing  or 
very  ignorant,  very  rude  or  very  polished  individual;  to  see   all 
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these  children  of  nature  enjoying  in  easy  indolence  and  social 
intercourse  'The  cool,  the  fragrant  and  the  dusky  hour'  clothed 
in  the  plainest  habits  and  with  minds  as  undisguised  and  artless." 
I  might  say,  in  passing-,  that  this  is  not  the  Albany  of  to-day.  But 
she  writes  on:  "These  primitive  beings  were  dispersed  in  porch- 
es, grouped  according  to  similarity  of  years  and  inclinations. 
At  one  door  were  the  young  matrons,  at  another  the  elders  of 
the  people,  at  a  third  the  youths  and  maidens  gayly  chatting  or 
singing  together,  while  the  children  played  around  the  trees  or 
waited  by  the  cows  for  the  chief  ingredient  of  their  frugal 
supper,  which  they  generally  ate  sitting  on  the  steps  in  the 
open  air." 

In  the  records  of  the  town  of  Boston  may  be  found  some  sug- 
gestive entries.  Thus,  "Whereas  the  wood  upon  the  neck  of 
land  towards  Roxburie  hath  this  last  winter  beene  disorderly 
cut  up  and  wasted  *  *  *  Mr.  Treasurer  with  the  three  dea- 
cons shall  consider  whoe  have  been  faultie  herein  and  sette 
downe  what  restitution  of  Wood  unto  the  poore  such  shall 
make." 

"Item:  that  whosoever  at  any  publique  meeting  shall  fall 
into  pryvate  conference,  to  the  hindering  of  the  publique  busi- 
nesse,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  i2d.  to  be  paid  into  the 
cunstable's  hands  for  publique  use." 

"  Item  :  that  none  of  the  members  of  this  congregation  or  in- 
habitans  among  us  shall  sue  one  another  at  the  law  before  that 
Mr.  Henry  Vane  and  the  twoe  elders  Mr.  Thomas  Oilyver  and 
Thomas  Leveritt  have  had  the  hearing  and  desyding  of  the 
cause  if  they  can."     30  Nov.,  1635. 

Returning  now  to  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  we  find  other 
dangers  menacing  the  peace  of  the  city.  "  It  has  been  noticed 
and  seen  by  the  Director  General  *  *  *  and  by  the  Hon'ble 
Council  that  some  careless  people  neglect  to  have  their  chim- 
neys properly  swept  and  that  they  do  not  take  care  of  their  fires, 
whereby  lately  fires  broke  out  in  two  houses  and  further  trou- 
bles may  be  expected  in  the  future,  the  more  so,  as  most  of  the 
houses  here  in  New  Amsterdam  are  built  of  wood  and  roofed 
with  reeds,  also  as  in  some  houses  the  chimneys  are  of  wood, 
which  is  very  dangerous."  So  the  wooden  chimney  is  forbidden 
"  henceforth  "  and  fire  masters  are  appointed  "to  visit  whenever 
they  please,  the  chimneys  in  all  houses  between  this   Fort  and 
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the  Fresh  Water"  (that  is,  between  the  Battery  and  the  Collect 
Pond,  from  near  the  present  site  of  the  Tombs  prison  on  Center 
street  to  Canal  street),  and  ascertain  their  condition,  levy  fines 
for  neglect,  etc.  And  the  ordinance  ends  with  this  pregnant 
sentence:  "And  if  anybody's  house  is  burned  either  by  negli- 
gence or  his  own  fire,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  25  florins  to  be  ap- 
plied as  above." 

The  troubles  of  drink  and  carelessness  and  those  caused  by 
Indians  good  and  bad  were  yet  by  no  means  the  sum  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  the  founders  of  this  good  city.  The  selfish- 
ness and  greed  of  a  grasping  human  nature  was  as  manifest  in 
setting  the  palings  on  the  lines  of  the  gardens  of 'New  Amster- 
dam as  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  self-same  soil  in  Broad 
street  or  Wall  street  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  is  the  Act  of  the  Honorable  Council  in  1647  : 

"  As  we  have  seen  and  remarked  the  disorderly  manner,  hith- 
erto and  now  daily  practiced  in  building  and  erecting  houses, 
in  extending  lots  far  beyond  their  boundaries,  in  placing  pig 
pens  on  the  public  roads  and  streets,  in  neglecting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  granted  lots,  the  Director  General  Petrus  Stuyvesant  and 
Council  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  decide  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  surveyors  *  *  *  whom  we  hereby  authorize  and 
empowertocondemnall  improperand  disorderly  buildings, fences, 
palisades,  post,  rails,  etc.,  and  to  prevent  their  erection  in  future. 
We,  therefore,  command  and  warn  all  and  everybody  of  our  sub- 
jects, who  henceforth  intend  to  build  or  put  palisades  around 
their  gardens  or  lots  in  or  near  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  that 
nobody  shall  do  or  undertake  it  without  previous  knowledge, 
consent  of  and  inspection  by  the  above-named  appointed  survey- 
ors, under  a  penalty  of  25  Carolus  guilders  and  destruction  of 
what  may  have  been  built  or  set  up." 

There  was  trouble  also  from  traders  whose  enterprise  led  them 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  :  "  Whereas  *  *  *  several  pri- 
vate, trading  to  the  South  and  licensed  by  this  government  go 
with  their  cargoes  of  linen,  wampum,  and  other  wares  inland  to 
the  Minguaes'  country,  whereby  trade  is  not  only  spoiled,  but 
also  great  damage  is  done  to  the  traders,  who  remain  with  their 
vessels  at  the  usual  trading  places  and  whereby  the  Indians 
might  be  induced  for  the  sake  of  the  goods.to  kill  and  slay  such 
persons,  which  would  bring  mishap  and  war  upon  this  country — 
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Therefore  for  the  best  service  and  interest  of  the  West  India 
Company  and  of  this  district,  we  forbid  and  command,  as  we 
hereby. do,  that  henceforth  none  of  our  inhabitants  shall  go  in- 
land with  his  cargoes  or  other  wares/' 

But  the  great  trial  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  unruly  conduct  of  the  goats  and  swine.  It  is  thus  set  forth 
in  1648:  "  Whereas  the  Honble  Director  General  &  Council  of 
New  Netherland  daily  see  "  (and  this  personal  observation  is 
very  noteworthy)  "  that  the  goats  and  hogs  are  doing  great  dam- 
age in  orchards,  gardens  and  other  places  around  Fort  Amster- 
dam, which  not  only  prevents  the  cultivation  of  fine  orchards 
and  the  improvement  of  lots,  but  is  also  an  injury  to  many  pri- 
vate parties — Therefore  they  *  *  *  order  that  henceforth  no 
hogs  or  goats  shall  be  pastured  or  kept  between  Fort  New  Am- 
sterdam and  its  vicinity  and  the  Fresh  Water  unless  within  the 
fences  of  the  owners,  so  made,  that  the  goats  cannot  jump  over 
and  damage  any  one."     *     *     * 

Here  is  a  complaint  of  another  sort  bearing  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion :  "  Great  complaints  are  daily  made  to  the  Director  Gen- 
eral and  Council  by  the  Indians  or  natives,  that  some  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Netherland  set  the  natives  to  work  and  use  them 
in  their  service,  but  let  them  go  unrewarded  after  the  work  is 
done  and  refuse,  contrary  to  all  international  law,  to  pay  the 
savages  for  their  labors.  These  Indians  threaten  that  *  *  * 
they  will  make  themselves  paid  or  recover  their  remunerations 
by  improper  means." 

Therefore  all  inhabitants  owing  anything  to  an  Indian  are 
warned  to  pay  without  dispute. 

Inhabitants  who  have  received  lots  are  warned  that  they  must 
improve  and  build  houses  upon  them  without  delay. 

Bakers  are  warned  not  to  sell  the  fine  white  bread  to  Indians 
till  the  good  inhabitants  are  supplied. 

In  1650  the  trouble  of  the  hogs  appears  again  in  these  terms  : 

"  Experience  has  shown  that  this  decayed  fortress,  formerly  in 
fair  condition,  has. mostly  been  trodden  down  by  hogs,  goats 
and  sheep  and  we  are  now  engaged,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  our  masters  and  patroons,  in  repairing  the  same,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  fort  may  again  be  damaged  by  goats,  sheep,  hogs 
or  other  animals  climbing  upon  the  walls— Therefore 
they  hereby  warn  all  and  every  inhabitant  of  the   place  not  to 
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allow  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  horses  or  cows  to  run  free  between  the 
Fort,  the  Company's  Brewery  at  the  end  of  the  Heeren  wegh 
*  *  *  and  the  house  of  Master  Isaac  Allerton  *  *  *  under 
a  fine  of  6  fl.  for  the.  first  time  for  each  *  *  *  twice  as  much 
the  second  time  and  confiscation  of  all  for  the  third  time." 

In  1658  appears  this  :  "  Furthermore  as  the  roads  and  streets 
of  this  city  are  by  the  constant  rooting  of  the  hogs  made  unfit 
for  driving  over  in  wagons  and  carts,  the  Burgomasters  and 
schepens  order  that  every  owner  of  hogs  in  or  about  the  city 
shall  put  a  ring  through  the  noses  of  their  hogs  to  prevent  them 
from  rooting." 

And  in  still  another  place  in  1653  Petrus  Stuyvesant  says: 
"We  see  to  our  trouble  and  shame  the  pigs  daily  on  the  walls. 
busy  with  their  destruction." 

This  trouble  with  the  pig  was  not  confined  to  New  Amster- 
dam. Boston  in  1634  enacted  "that  noe  swine  above  12  weeke 
ould  shall  be  suffered  to  go  att  libertie  on  the  necke."  And  in 
1638  "  also  it  is  ordered  that  every  inhabitant  amongst  us  shall 
forthwith  ring  and  yoake  their  swine  *  *  *  upon  paine  of 
every  swine  found  abroad  unrung  and  unyoked  *  *  *  for 
every  time  so  taken  us.  66." 

Such  were  some  of  the  homely  and  stupid  trials  of  the  found- 
ers who  were  gradually  and  steadfastly  bringing  into  shape  the 
shapeless  elements  of  life  in  a  new  country.  The  patriots  of  the 
revolution  had  their  trials,  too,  and  we  have  ours.  And,,  after  all 
they  are  much  alike. 

The  old  problems  are  the  new  problems.  The  drink,  the 
carelessness  and  imprudence  of  easy-going  citizens,  the  disre- 
gard of  one  another's  rights,  the  grasping  for  land  and  for 
everything  else  in  reach  and — the  swine — have  not  disappeared. 
The  real  animal  hog  wallowing  in  the  gutters  of  Manhattan  was 
a  familiar  sight  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  They  tell  me  that  in 
the  light  of  a  better  civilization  he  has  vanished  from  the  streets. 
But  in  other  forms  he  survives.  He  is  not  confined  to  the  pur- 
lieus of  Chatham  street.  He  has  moved  from  Five  Points  to  Fifth 
avenue.  Unrung  and  unyoked,  he  roots  upon  the  walls  along 
the  very  same  Wall  street.  He  rides  in  an  auto-car  and  riots  on 
the  Exchange  ;  now  wrecking  a  railroad  or  organizing  a  "  pred- 
atory corporation  "  or  working  a  political  machine  for  all  it  is 
worth.     Then,  in  search  of  new  worlds  to  conquer,  he  wanders 
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up  the  river,  scattering  dynamite  along  the  Palisades,  blasting 
the  cliffs  of  Hook  Mountain  and  Storm  King,  and  will  find  no 
rest  till,  he  has  drained  Niagara. 

Where  there  were  hundreds  of  people  then  there  are  millions 
now.  We  must  live  together  and  prosper  or  suffer  together. 
The  advances  we  have  made,  measured  by  great  achievements 
and  noble  monuments,  have  been  marvelous.  The  heart  of  the 
people  is  sound  and  their  hands  are  strong.  And  still,  like  our 
fathers,  we  are  continually  repairing  the  fort,  striving  to  make 
more  strong  and  more  shapely  the  bulwarks  of  virtue,  good 
order  and  national  strength  ;  and  continually  the  beasts — sheep, 
goats  and  hogs — are  climbing  on  the  walls  and  trampling  them 
down.  This  civic  conflict  between  vice  and  virtue,  greed  and 
honor,  is  forever  on  foot. 

We  honor  the  founders  for  the  noble  stand  they  made  and  for 
the  substantial  success  they  gained.  May  we  be  found  not  less 
worthy  as  their  successors  in  standing  for  all  that  is  right  and 
honorable.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  prove  our  title  to  our  heri- 
tage. 
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A  VANISHED  RACE  OF  ABORIGINAL 
FOUNDERS 


Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Associates  of  the  Order  of 
the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  : 

If  a  right-angled  triangle  were  to  be  erected  in  New  Mexico, 
the  base  along  the  Rio  Grande  from  Las  Cruces  to  Socoro,  the 
perpendicular  west  to  near  the  Arizona  line,  the  hypothenuse 
from  this  apex  to  the  point  of  departure,  Las  Cruces,  within 
this  triangle  is  embraced  some  of  the  fairest  mountain  regions 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  explore.  My  first  visit  to 
this  region  was  rather  exceptional,  even  for  the  very  varied 
duties  of  an  army  officer  on  frontier  duty. 

Under  army  supervision  several  bands  of  the  Apaches  had 
been  gathered  together  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Membres 
Mountains,  and  had  their  agency  for  several  years  at  the  little 
Mexican  pueblo  of  Canada  Alamosa.  It  was  found  that  this 
situation  brought  the  Indians  into  close  contact  with  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  small  Mexican  towns  along  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  was,  therefore,  determined,  if  a  suitable 
place  more  remote  from  the  settled  portion  of  the  country  could 
be  found,  to  establish  a  reservation  and  build  an  agency  and  an 
army  post  and  to  remove  these  Indians  to  it.  A  Board  consist- 
ing of  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  District  of  New  Mexico, 
the  Indian  Superintendent  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and 
myself  were  appointed  to  examine  and  select  a  proper  spot  for 
such  an  establishment. 

The  only  road  (other  than  Indian  trails)  that  led  into  this 
region  was  an  old,  little  used  wagon  trail  that  led  from  Rio 
Grande  across  the  Leuerra  Plains  to  the  Little  Colorado  River 
in  Arizona.  The  two  senior  members  of  the  Board  were  of  an 
age  that  rendered  travel  on  horseback  over  the  exceedingly 
rough  Indian  trails  of  the  mountains  extremely  disagreeable, 
if  not  dangerous.  So  it  was  determined  that  I  should  go  with 
the  Indians  to  such  places^as  they  were  satisfied  with,  and, 
when  a  spot  was  found  that  I  should  deem  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, find  a  road  to  the  spot  and  guide  the  party  to  it  for  a  final 
consideration  of  the  matter. 


I  had  picked  up  a  sort  of  polyglot  language,  consisting  of 
English,  Spanish,  Apache  and  Navajo  words,  with  quite  a  bit  of 
"  sign  talk  "  that  rendered  communication  with  the  Indians  easy; 
indeed  for  a  long  time  my  name  among  these  Indians  was  "  Big 
Soldier  Man  that  Talks  Apache." 

And  thus  alone  with  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  wildest 
Indians  of  the  frontier  for  weeks  I  roamed  through  this  beautiful 
•Indian  paradise.  I  must  say  for  my  wild  entertainers  that  never 
in  all  my  service  have  I  received  such  constant  care  for  my  per- 
sonal safety.  Did  we  come  to  a  difficult  bit  of  the  mountain 
trails,  a  stalwart  savage  was  at  my  pony's  head  and  another  had 
hold  of  his  tail,  and  the  whole  procession  was  stopped  until  I 
was  safely  down,  for  fear,  that  some  rock  might  be  detached  by 
those  following  and  I  be  injured  by  its  fall,  Loco  saying  "that 
I  must  not  be  hurt,  as  it  would  be  laid  to  the  Indians  and  would 
make  trouble." 

The  Mogollion  Mountain  range,  extending  along  the  southwest 
side  of  the  triangle,  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  and 
presenting  for  almost  its  entire  length  a  bold,  rocky  wall,  whose 
cloud-capped  peaks  seem  like  a  curtain  around  the  land  to  cut 
it  off  from  the  sweltering  heat  and  choking  sand  storms  of  the 
Gila  and  San  Francisco  valleys,  and  the  great  sweltering  plains 
of  southwestern  New  Mexico. 

Many  a  longing  look  has  been  cast  from  the  crawling  wagon 
trains  or  the  ancient  overland  coach,  as  they  dragged  their 
weary  way  day  after  day  across  these  dreary  wastes  to  the  land 
beyond  those  cloud-capped  peaks,  and  visions  of  flashing;  rills 
and  cool  shades  have  surged  through  the  fevered  brains  of  the 
thirst-maddened  toilers. 

At  the  base  of  the  triangle  extending  from  Socoro  to  Las 
Cruces  winds  the  Rio  Grande,  an  occasional  flash  of  brown 
waters,  through  the  broad  belt  of  vivid  green  of  its  cottonwood 
embowered  valley,  the  brown  foothills  of  the  Membres  range 
gradually  rising  to  the  deep  green  of  its  pine-clad  summit.  On 
the  northern  side,  or  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle,  extending 
from  Socoro  to  the  i\rizona  line,  stand  a  line  of  sentinel  peaks, 
the  Sierra  Magdalena,  the  Picacho  Mogino,  the  Sierra  Leuerras 
and  the  Sierra  Dactil,  each  guarding  a  green  valley  that  winds 
from  the  north  into  this  paradise  of  mountain  life.  Within  this 
triangle  are  three  distinct  mountain  chains,,  the   Mogollion.  the 
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Tularosa  and  the  Membres  range,  with  innumerable  detached 
peaks  and  intervening  valleys. 

In  this  region  three  rivers  of  considerable  size  have  their 
origin,  the  Gila,  the  San  Francisco  and  the  Membres.  On  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Membres  range  five  or  six  small  streams 
flow  down  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  fountain  head  of  these  rivers 
are  innumerable  little  springs  and  fountains,  welling  out  from 
under  some  moss-covered  rock,  a  little  thread  of  bright  water 
joining  with  other  threads  and  winding  and  twisting  in  the  deep 
shade,  fretting  and  foaming  over  the  gray  and  red  rocks,  for  all 
of  this  region  is  of  the  old  granite  and  sienite  formation  ;  then 
rippling  more  sedately  through  broader  valleys,  under  the  shade 
of  the  centuries-old  pines,  their  massive  brown  columns  rising 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  air  and  supporting  an  almost 
impenetrable  roof  of  green  foliage  and  affording  a  most  delight- 
ful shade  for  the  denizens  of  the  region,  man  and  animal  alike. 
At  intervals  these  valleys  open  out  into  broader  savannas,  a 
billowy  sea  of  waving  bent  grass,  wild  rye  and  oats,  and  as  the 
streams  enlarge  by  the  joining  of  many  of  these  mountain  brooks 
the  valleys  narrow  and  are  rilled  with  dense  groves  of  the  Amer- 
ican acacia.  The  bordering  rough  granite  foothills  are  covered 
with  the  "tuny,"  the  "mescal  "  and  "yucca"  up  to  their  "  piiion"- 
covered  summits. 

The  animal  life  of  this  region  was  as  varied  and  abundant  as 
the  vegetable.  Through  the  thickets  and  over  the  rough  hills 
the  American  "  grizzly  "  (the  acknowledged  king  of  the  animals 
of  the  western  wilds)  unmolested  took  his  way,  with  his  little 
less  formidable  cousin,  the  cinnamon  bear,  supreme  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  elk,  the  mule  or  black  tailed  deer  and  the  red  or 
fallow  deer  cropped  the  sweet  mountain  "  gramma  "  or  wandered 
at  their  own  sweet  will  over  the  plains  or  through  the  close- 
covered  thickets  of  those  mountain  valleys.  The  large  timber 
wolf,  the  dreaded  "  lobo,"  with  the  mountain  lion,  took  second 
place  in  control  of  the  region,  while  the  bobcat  and  ocelot  with 
the  despised  coyote  took,  a  much  lower  place,  and  were  only  a 
terror  to  the  mountain  rats  and  rabbits  and  the  bird  life  of  the 
region,  and  these  were  not  lacking,  for  the  call  of  the  wild 
turkey  and  the  drumming  of  the  ruffed  grouse  was  heard  from 
every  thicket,  and  the  blue,  the  tufted  and  the  mecena  quail 
literally   covered  the   country,  so  that   the  life  of  these  minor 


marauders  was  one  of  ease  and  plenty.  In  the  mountain  meadows 
where  it  was  possible  the  industrious  beaver  had  built  his  dam 
and  fashioned  his  snug  house,  admitting  to  a  tolerated  acquaint- 
ance the  muskrat,  the. otter  and  the  mink,  and  here  they  lived 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  myriads  of  brown-spotted  trout,  at 
least  did  the  beaver  and  muskrat,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  otter 
and  mink  dined  often  upon  their  finny  friends. 

For  unnumbered  ages  the  bright  sun  warmed  this  land  ;  the 
gentle  showers  brought  into  existence  all  of  this  world  of  green 
and  gold.  The  mighty  pines,  that  were  the  product  of  centuries, 
grown  old  and  riven  by  some  mountain  storm,  sank  to  slow 
decay,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  creation. 

At  last  into  this  smiling  land  came  a  new  factor,  Man.  The 
first  rude  traces  of  his  occupation  are  to  be  found  on  that  won- 
derful mesa  of  southern  Colorado  and  in  the  cliff  dwellings  of 
Cafion  Chelly,  these  so  far  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  past  that  no 
estimate  of  their  age  can  be  made.  That  they  lived  and  toiled 
for  years,  probably  for  centuries,  is  all  the  record  that  they  have 
left. 

After  them  another  wave  of  Founders  came  from  the  north  to 
the  land,  the  Aztec.  This  first  great  tide  swept  southward, 
leaving  little  islands  of  semi-civilization  where  conditions  were 
satisfactory  and  ending  in  the  empire  of  Mexico.  The  region 
in  this  land  that  they  chose  for  their  abiding  place  is  on  a  line 
across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  Pacific,  from  a  point 
somewhat  north  of  Las  Vegas,  and  on  the  south,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Grand  Quivero,  near  the  northern  point  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca,  westward  to  the  Pacific.  Within  this  region  they  built 
many  of  their  many-storied  villages,  of  which  some  remain  to 
this  day,  with  all  of  the  customs  and  the  religion  of  that  far-off  age. 

Again  long  years  must  have  passed,  and  while  yet  in  the  dark- 
ness of  pre-historic  times  came  another  wave  of  Founders,  this 
an  entirely  primitive  man,  a  thorough  and  complete  savage,  the 
Apache,  inventing  nothing,  copying  little  from  their  more  intel- 
ligent neighbors  ;  they  are  passing  away,  the  most  complete 
type  of  savage  man.  Their  numbers  were  not  large,  but  their 
cunning  and  warlike  qualities  enabled  them  to  maintain  their 
existence  against  their  much  more  numerous  and  intelligent 
neighbors,  the  Aztecs.  They  early  discovered  the  Indian  para- 
dise just  described  and  there  they  fixed  their  home.     They  were 


from  the  first  and  always  have  been  a  mountain  Indian,  and  as 
their  numbers  increased,  as  with  few  warlike  tribes  about  them 
they  were  bound  to  do,  the  surplus  sought  other  mountains  and 
established  other  families.  The  Mescalero,  the  Jigarilla,  the 
White  Mountain  and  the  Tonto  Apaches  thus  came  to  be  bands 
of  the  Apache  nation,  and  so  the  nation  came  into  existence. 
But  always  and  as  long  as  they  could  maintain  their  hold  on  it 
this  favored  land  was  considered  their  home. 

There  had  been  but  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Aztecs  to 
occupy  this  part  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  the  Corona  del 
Pueblo,  near  Socoro,  and  a  small  ruined  pueblo  in  one  of  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  San  Francisco  were  all  the  evidences  of 
Aztec  occupation  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Apache  country. 
This  ruin  in  the  San  Francisco  valley  was  of  very  ancient  date. 
Standing  by  the  ruin  with  Loco,  a  more  than  ordinarly  intelli- 
gent chief  of  the  Apaches,  I  asked  him:  "Who  were  these  people?" 
Waving  his  hand  toward  the  north,  he  said  :  "  Montezuma  !  long, 
long  ago  my  people  drove  them  away." 

For  long  years,  probably  for  centuries,  if  the  traditions  of 
both  people  can  be  trusted,  the  Apaches  lived  somewhat  in 
accord  with  their  Aztec  neighbors  to  the  north  and  soutli  of 
them,  and  their  bands  spread  as  far  east  as  the  mountains  on  the 
west  of  the  Pecos  valley,  and  west  through  the  mountain  region 
of  Arizona  as  far  as  the  Colorado.  The  mutual  desire  to  share 
in  the  rich  hunting  regions  of  the  buffalo  country,  from  which 
they  were  alike  driven  by  the  more  numerous  and  active  tribes 
of  the  Indians  of  the  plains,. led  to  an  armed  neutrality  at  home 
and  an  active  co-operation  for  war  upon  the  plains  and  formed 
as  much  of  a  bond  of  friendship  as  could  be  expected  between 
two  such  dissimilar  peoples. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  there  came  to  this  land,  to  the 
Aztec  and  Apache  alike,  a  most  wonderful  happening.  The 
Apache  from  his  mountain  fastness  and  the  Aztec  from  the  top 
of  his  many-storied  stone  house  saw  slowly  winding  up  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  a  glittering  train,  that  wound  like  a 
great  serpent  into  their  land.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  flashed  a  greater  wonder  upon  these  people.  Here  was  a 
band  of  beings  who  controlled  and  produced  at  will  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  that  so  much  dreaded  natural  element,  the  wrath 
of  an  offended  God,  to  the  savage  mind-;  who,  clad  in   shining 
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raiment,  flashing  like  the  sun,  were  carried  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  upon  creatures  the  like  of  which  their  wildest  imagination 
had  never  conceived.  No  wonder  that  the  Apache  believed 
that  the  Montezuma  of  the  "  stone  house  people  "  had  come  out 
of  the  sun  to  his  faithful  followers  and  that  certain  destruction 
awaited  them,  the  Ishmael  of  the  land. 

This  certainly  was  a  most  memorable  meeting,  the  crudest  of 
the  stone  age,  the  obsidian  arrow  head,  lance  point  and  knife, 
matched  against  the  steel-clad  warrior  on  his  barbed  charger, 
the  flash  of  his  gleaming  lance  mingling  with  the  duller  but 
more  sinister  gleam  of  his  Toledo  blade.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
after  a  few  encounters  with  the  mailclad  followers  of  Alvara 
Munez  (Cabreza  de  Vaca),  when,  in  1536,  they  first  swept  over 
the  country,  that  the  Apache  quickly  fled  to  the  shelter  of  his 
mountains  and  left  his  Aztec  neighbor  to  the  mercy  of  his  God. 

In  the  succeeding  invasions  of  Juan  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  in 
1539  and  1540,  and  of  Juan  de  Onate,  in  1598  and  1599,  all  of  the 
Aztec  villages  were  brought  under  Spanish  rule.  The  Apache 
in  his  mountain  strongholds  alone  remained  unsubdued.  Evi- 
dence is  not  wanting  that  in  some  of  their  encounters  with  the 
Conquistadors  the  Apache  came  off  with  the  honors  of  war.  I 
have  on  one  or  two  occasions  found  among  them  genuine  old 
Toledo  blades,  used  as  lance  heads,  and  on  one  of  them,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  could  be  traced  among  the  blue 
wavy  lines  of  the  genuine  Toledo,  in  quaint  old  Spanish  text, 
the  inscription,  "  Draw  me  not  without  cause,  sheath  me  not 
without  honor/'  This  old  blade  was  the  pride  of  its  Indian 
possessor  and  treasured  as  evidence  of  his  family's  valor  in  the 
"  old  times." 

After  a  few  attempts  at  conquest  by  the  soldiers,  and  of  con- 
version by  the  priests,  and  finding  that  neither  gold  nor  souls 
were  to  be  won,  these  hardy  warriors  were  left  in  comparative 
peace  in  their  mountain  strongholds.  In  the  old  manuscripts  of 
the  mission  period  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  the  soldiers  seem 
o  have  regarded  him  as  a  good  fighting  man,  the  conquest  of 
whom  might  afford  some  credit  to  his  arms.  To  the  priest, 
however,  he  was  ever  an  object  of  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and 
the  kindest  names  that  could  be  found  for  him  in  their  descrip- 
tion were  "the  mountain  devils,"  "children  of  the  devil,"  with- 


out  souls,  and  fully  akin  to  their  great  captain,  the  North 
American  grizzly. 

Through  the  entire  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the 
country  the  Apaches  seem  to  have  held  their  mountain  homes, 
with  only  occasional  encounters  with  the  soldiers  of  Spain.  A 
rather  interesting  document  exists  among  the  very  early  records 
of  the  church  at  El  Paso,  Mexico.  It  is  an  order  by  the  Span- 
ish commander  (at  the  request  of  the  head  of  the  Church)  to  a 
commandante  in  the  Spanish  service  to  take  two  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers  and  to  go  to  the  great  pine  forests  on  the  "  Rio 
Bravo"  and  to  there  cut  and  prepare  the  "vegas"for  the  church 
then  being  built  at  El  Paso.  This  order  was  dated  September, 
1627.  At  the  bottom  of  this  order  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mandante, saying  that  he  had  gone  up  the  "Rio  Bravo  "  a  great 
distance,  more  than  sixty  leagues,  to  the  pine  country,  where  he 
fixed  his  camp  and  cut  and  prepared  the  timber  for  the  next 
high  water  in  the  river;  that,  owing  to  the  many  alarms  and  at- 
tacks from  the  wild  men  of  the  mountains,  it  was  the  Spring 
rise  of  1629  before  he  was  able  to  complete  his  task  and  bring 
the  timber  to  El  Paso.  This  camp  must  have  been  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuchillo  Negro.  On  the  head  waters  of  this  river 
had  long  been  the  principal  village  of  the  Apaches,  and  this 
document  furnishes  the  evidence  that  at  this  early  date  these 
mountain  warriors  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  even  by  the 
veterans  of  Spain.  I  would  say  that  those  same  vegas  still  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  church  in  El  Paso. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  the  Apaches  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  a  power  for  evil.  The  new  government  seems  not 
to  have  held  them  in  check  as  had  the  Spanish.  Here  came  to 
front  an  Indian  family  that  has,  I  think,  no  parallel  in  our  In- 
dian history.  We  have  records  of  the  lives  of  many  illus- 
trious Indians,  nature's  great  men;  but  these  rarely  are  great 
for  more  than  one  generation,  of  much  less  consequence  in  the 
second  and  disappearing  in  the  third.  During  the  period  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  War,  when  the  country  passed  to  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  the  deeds  of  an  Apache  chief  spread  terror  along 
the  settlements  of  the  Rio  Grande  from   El   Paso  to  Santa  Fe. 
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His  home  was  on  the  upper  waters  of  one  of  the  small  rivers 
that  flow  to  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Mem- 
feres  Mountains.  His  name,  Cuchillo  Negro,  signifying  Black 
Knife,  carried  terror  through  all  the  Mexican  and  Indian  pueblos 
in  all  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  the  most  advanced  in 
the  rude  civilization  of  the  country  of  any  Apache  chieftain  that 
had  preceded  him.  Recognizing  the  added  comforts  that  the 
crude  agriculture  of  the  country  gave  to  even  the  hunting  In- 
dian, and  not  wishing  to  have  the  trouble  of  wresting  the  scanty 
crops  from  his  surrounding  neighbors,  with  his  hardy  warriors 
he  would  sweep  down  on  some  Mexican  hamlet  and  carry  the 
entire  population  off  to  his  mountain  stronghold,  and  there  hold 
them  as  slaves,  compelling  them  to  dig  asequias  and  cultivate 
for  his  use  the  crops  common  to  the  country.  The  evidences  of 
this  cultivation  still  existed  in  and  about  his  village  at  the  time 
that  I  first  saw  his  country.  He  was  living  at  the  time  of 
General  Harney's  conquest  of  the  country  in  1848,  but  was  said 
to  have  been  a  very  old  man  at  that  date  and  to  have  died  about 
1853.  I  was  never  able  to  learn  much  of  him,  as  the  old  Mexi- 
cans always  spoke  of  him  with  "  bated  breath  "  as  "muy  malo," 
and  the  old  trappers  and  plainsman  like  Kit  Carson,  St.  Vrain 
and  Frank  de  Lisle  (the  two  last  I  knew  intimately)  never  ven- 
tured into  his  country.  He  was  ever  known  as  the  most  terrible 
scourge  that  the  country  had  ever  known.  The  Indians  and 
Mexicans  both  claimed  that  he  came  of  a  long  line  of  chieftains, 
the  Indians  saying  that  his  family  had  always  been  the  head  of 
the  Apache  nation.  At  his  death  he  left  two  sons.  The  eldest, 
Mangus  Colorado,  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe, 
while  the  second  son  (whose  name  I  was  never  able  to  learn)  was  in 
command  of  a  band  of  considerable  strength.  Mangus  Colorado 
had  one  son,  Castile,  who  on  Mangus'  murder  in  the  guardhouse 
at  Fort  Bayard  in  1864  became  the  head  of  the  tribe.  Castile 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Eighth  U.  S.  Cavalry  in 
1868,  leaving  the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe  to  his  cousin  Cochise, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  tribe  until  his  death  in  1882-3.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  known  to  us  as  "  young  Cochise";  what 
other  name  he  had  we  never  knew.  He  was  killed  by  renegade 
Indians  within  the  first  year  of  his  accession  to  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  which  had  then  shrunk  to  a  small  band-  of  old  men  and  a 
few  women  and  children. 
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Thus  in  thirty-six  years  of  American  rule  every  member  but 
two  of  this  family  that  for  many  years,  perhaps  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, had  ruled  this  tribe  had  met  a  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Americans. 

With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  a  route  of  travel  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Old  Southern  Overland,  was  quickly  es- 
tablished, and  the  crawling  wagon  trains  and  the  primitive  over- 
land coaches  were  dragging  their  weary  way  over  these  arid 
plains  to  the  land  of  gold.  From  the  first,  quite  amicable  rela- 
tions were  maintained  between  these  wayfarers  and  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  particularly  with  the  Overland  stage 
line.  A  well-authenticated  story  is  told  of  an  encounter  between 
a  station  keeper  at  one  of  the  company's  stations  and  Cochise. 
This  station  keeper  had  long  had  very  friendly  relations  with 
Cochise,  and  the  exchange  of  game  for  tobacco  and  ammunition 
had  long  been  the  custom  between  them.  On  one  occasion  the 
station  man  found  an  Indian  stealing  corn  from  the  company's 
storehouse.  He  drove  him  off,  administering  a  sound  kick  as  he 
went,  which  much  accelerated  his  departure.  The  next  day 
Cochise  appeared  with  a  number  of  his  father's  band  and  made 
complaint  of  the  bad  treatment  of  his  follower.  The  station 
keeper  acknowledged  the  violence  used,  but  said  that  the  man 
wras  a  thief,,  and  that  instead  of  shooting  him,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  do  by  Indian  law,  he  had  kicked  him  out  of  camp.  If  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  treatment,  he  would  do  as  they  did  in  his 
country  when  one  had  struck  another  a  blow.  They  would  stand 
up  and  fight  it  out.  Cochise  should  put  his  man  up  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  paces,  giving  him  whatever  arms  he  wanted,  and 
at  the  word,  to  be  given  by  Cochise,  they  should  commence  to 
fight  in  any  way  that  they  wished  until  one  or  the  other  was 
killed.  To  this  Cochise  assented  as  perfectly  fair  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so.  The  Indian,  when  he  saw  how  the  thing  was 
going,  concluded  that  his  honor  could  be  better  soothed  by  a 
present  of  tobacco.  To  this  Cochise  would  not  agree,  telling 
the  Indian  that  he  was  a  thief,  had  lied  about  it,  and  now  was  a 
coward,  and  that  he  should  fight  or  be  driven  out  of  the  band. 
Thus  cornered,  the  Indian  mustered  up  the  courage  to  stand  up 
before  the  station  keeper.  Cochise  gave  the  word  to  fire  and  the 
Indian  was  killed  before  he  had  time  to  raise  his  gun.  Cochise 
declared  the  whole  thing  fair  and  no  trouble  came  to  the  station 
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man  on  account  of  the  affair.  This  incident  was  told  me  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  stage  company,  who  vouched  for  its  ab- 
solute truth. 

Friendly  relations  were  maintained  between  the  whites  and 
all  parts  of  the  Apache  nation  up  to  the  year  1857,  when  they 
became  somewhat  strained  by  lawless  acts  on  the  part  of  passing 
wagon  trains.     In  1858  there  was  committed  an  act  of  bad  judg- 
ment, to  use  the  very  kindest  expression,  that  plunged  the  whole 
frontier  into  the   fiercest   Indian   war  that  has  ever  visited  that 
section.     A   young  officer  just  from  West  Point  was  stationed 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico.     He    was  appealed  to 
by  some  Mexicans  living  at  his  post  to  rescue  a  little  girl  said 
to  be  a  captive  in  the  band  of  Cochise's  father.     Procuring  the 
services  of  a  citizen,  who  while  in  the  employ  of  the  stage  com- 
pany had  known  many  of  these  Indians  and  could  speak  their 
language,  he  proceeded  to  the  known   habitat   of  the  band   and 
requested  a  council  with  them.     There  was  no  trouble  in  induc- 
ing the  Indians  to  come  in  for  the  council  and  the  subject  of  the 
talk  was  entered  upon.     The  Indians  in  apparent  fairness  stated 
that   they  did  not  know  of  any  such  child  and  did  not  believe 
that  such  a  child  was  with  their  band,  but  that  if  such  was  the 
case  it  should   be  sought  and  returned  to  the  lieutenant  at  his 
post.     This  seemed  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter  and  the 
Indians  were  invited  to  the  officer's  tent  for  something  to  eat. 
While  they   were  thus  engaged   the  lieutenant  had  ordered  his 
sergeant  to  march  the  detachment  up  to  the  tent  and  to  take  the 
entire    party    prisoners.     The  front  of  the  tent  was  towards  a 
little  stream  that  flowed  through  the  narrow  valley,  while  at  the 
back   was  a  very  steep  hill.     As   the  soldiers   approached,   the 
quick  ears  of  the  Indians  detected  the  movement  and  a  rush  was 
made  for  the  door  of  the  tent  to  escape.     They  were  met  with  a 
line  of  fixed  bayonets  that  rendered  escape  impossible  and  the 
party  was  captured.     In  the  scuffle  one  Indian  was  killed   by  a 
bayonet  thrust  and  three,  the  captain  of  the  band  and  two  sons, 
were  captured.     The  oldest  son,  Cochise,  was  at  the  back  of  the 
tent,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and  his  knife,  with  which 
he  had  been  cutting  some  beef,  in  the  other.     Instead  of  rushing 
to  the  door  of  the  tent  with  the  others,  he  turned  and   with  his 
knife  slashed  the  back  of  the  tent  and,  jumping  through  the  hole 
thus  made,  fled  up  the  hill  and  escaped.     He  told  me  years  after 
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that  when  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  he  still  had  the  coffee 
cup  in  his  hand.  Had  the  matter  ended  here,  it  might  have  been 
in  some  way  arranged,  although  the  situation  was  of  the  gravest. 
But  the  officer's  ignorance  of  Indian  ways  seemed  to  be  phenom- 
enal, and  he  again  tried  to  open  communication  with  the  Indians. 
At  first  the  interpreter  flatly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter  (he  had  known  nothing  of  the  lieutenant's  plan  to 
capture  the  Indians),  but  after  much  persuasion  and,  some  say, 
threats,  he  was  induced  to  again  try  to  communicate  with  the 
Indians.  In  so  doing  he  was  captured  and  dragged  off  by  them. 
The  next  day  he  was  brought  to  such  a  position  that  he  could 
call  to  the  lieutenant,  but  without  any  chance  of  a  rescue.  The 
Indians  proposed  to  exchange  him  for  the  Indians  that  were 
prisoners.  To  this  the  lieutenant  would  not  agree,  but  told  him 
to  tell  the  Indians  that  if  he  was  injured  he  would  hang  the  In- 
dians that  he  held  prisoners.  His  mutilated  remains  were  found 
a  short  time  after  and  the  three  Indians  were  promptly  hung. 

An  Indian  war  ensued  that  involved  all  the  branches  of  the 
Apache  tribe  as  well  as  the  Navajos,  who  were  always  ready  for 
trouble  on  any  or  no  pretext.  The  army  was  in  sufficient  force 
in  that  region  to  control  the  situation  until  the  commencement 
of  the  troubles  of  1861,  but  the  defections  of  that  period  and  the 
cowardly  surrender  of  Major  Linde  and  the  Fort  Fillmore  gar- 
rison left  the  country  almost  entirely  stripped  of  troops,  so  that 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Colorado  volunteers  from  the  north  and 
the  California  column  from  the  west  the  Apaches  worked  their 
diabolical  will  with  the  country.  They  believed  that  they  had 
forever  driven  the  whites  from  their  country.  The  active  oper- 
ations following  the  arrival  of  these  two  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  entire  Navajo  nation 
and  drove  what  remained  of  the  Apaches  to  those  mountain  fast- 
nesses before  described,  with  the  loss  of  very  many  of  their  tribe. 

Upon  the  family  of  Cuchillo  Negro  the  loss  had  been  partic- 
ularly heavy.  The  trouble  was  started  by  the  hanging  without 
cause  of  a  son  and  two  grandsons.  The  oldest  son,  Mangus 
Colorado,  the  head  of  the  tribe,  while  in  the  guardhouse  at  Fort 
Bayard,  had  been  murdered  on  the  plea  that  he  was  trying  to 
escape.  And  when  in  1867  Castile,  the  then  head  of  the  tribe, 
was  killed  in  a  fair  fight  with  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  he  being  the 
attacking  party,  there  remained   but   Cochise.,  with   his   boy  of 
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about  ten  years,  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  the  added  fierce- 
ness and  brutality  showed  that  he  remembered  the  affair  of  1858. 
But  these  struggles  were  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Indians.  These  continued  reverses  had  such  a  dispiriting  effect 
upon  the  Indians  that  soon  small  bands,  under  their  immediate 
captains,  began  to  break  off  from  the  tribe  and  make  peace.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1871  wehad  succeeded  in  making  a  sort 
of  peace  with  the  heads  of  all  of  the  bands  except  that  of  Cochise. 
Depredations  still  continued  and  we  believed  that  much  of  these 
depredations  were  the  work  of  these  so-called  friendly  Indians. 
It  was  promptly  charged  to  Cochise  by  these  Indians.  We  were 
therefore  particularly  anxious  to  effect  an  understanding  with 
him. 

From  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  1858  until  his  final  agree- 
ment in  1872  I  do  not  believe  that  Cochise  ever  had  friendly  re- 
lations except  with  one  white  man.  This  was  a  Capt.  Jefferds, 
who  had  commanded  a  troop  of  California  volunteer  cavalry. 
He  had  settled  in  the  country  after  his  discharge  from  the  volun- 
teer service.  He  was  supposed  to  be  prospecting  in  the  moun- 
tains in  Cochise's  country  and  was  supposed  to  have  effected 
friendly  relations  with  Cochise.  This  we  believed  could  only 
have  been  accomplished  by  means  of  a  contraband  trade  with 
this  band.  It  happened  to  fall  to  my  lot  to  be  the  one  to  furnish 
the  proof  positive  in  the  matter.  I  was  much  given  to  hunting 
and  to  visiting  the  Mexican  settlements  and  Indian  camps  in  the 
country  surrounding  the  fort  at  which  I  was  then  stationed,  and 
as  I  had  been  able  to  afford  the  people,  Mexican  and  Indian 
alike,  some  aid  in  the  way  of  my  profession,  I  was  quite  well 
known  to  both  and  was  received  in  friendship  by  all.  In  one  of 
my  excursions  I  came  upon  Capt.  Jefferds  with  a  half  dozen  of 
the  most  villainous-looking  individuals,  whether  Mexican  or  In- 
dian I  did  not  have  time  to  see.  They  were  arranging  a  lot  of 
packs  of  powder  and  lead  for  transportation  to  the  mountains. 
The  surprise  was  mutual  and  I  concluded  that  I  was  not  exactly 
a  welcome  visitor.  I  did  not  stand  on  the  order  of  my  going, 
but  went  at  once.  I  had  caught  the  name  marked  on  one  of  the 
packages,  which  was  that  of  a  merchant  in  the  vicinity.  So  at 
one  shot  I  had  bagged  the  whole  bunch,  having  the  proof  posi- 
tive of  this  illicit  trade,  which,  if  known  to  the  surrounding 
ranchmen,  would  have  taken  Jefferds  and  his  commercial  friend 
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to  the  nearest  tree.  It  was  determined  by  the  military  author- 
ities to  act  on  the  fears  of  these  culprits  and  through  them  en- 
deavor to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  Cochise.  They  were  all, 
Cochise  as  well  as  the  others,  in  a  very  bad  predicament,  as  by 
action  on  the  part  of  the  military  the  merchant  would  be  de- 
stroyed, Jefferds  either  in  jail  or  driven  to  Cochise,  who,  with  his 
supplies  cut  off,  could  be  soon  hunled  down  and  destroyed  or 
driven  to  Mexico,  neither  of  which  contingencies  was  desirable 
as  a  termination  of  the  war. 

Negotiations  were  opened  through  the  trader  and  Jefferds, 
which  led  to  the  arrangements  for  a  meeting  between  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district  of  New  Mexico  and  Cochise. 
This  meeting  was  arranged  to  take  place  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  the  little  Mexican  pueblo  of  Canada  Alamosa.  The 
party  was  to  consist  of  eight  men  on  each  side,  the  negotiators 
to  be  unarmed  and  no  troops  or  Indians  nearer  than  twenty- 
five  miles.  I  had  the  somewhat  doubtful  honor  to  be  one  of  the 
party,  for  such  was  Cochise's  reputation  that  it  was  generally 
believed  that  this  would  prove  a  second  Canby  affair.  The  mili- 
tary party  consisted  of  Gen.  Gordon  Granger,  commanding  the 
District  of  New  Mexico;  Gen.  J.  Irwin  Gregg,  Col.  Eighth 
Cavalry;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  P.  Willard,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of 
the  district,  and  myself,  and  each  had  a  mounted  orderly  fully 
armed.  Col.  Willard  and  myself  had  our  revolvers,  as  we  did 
not  consider  ourselves  as  negotiators. 

When  we  reached  the  place  of.  conference  there  were  no  In- 
dians to  be  seen,  so  we  dismounted  and  seated  ourselves  under 
the  shade  of  a  cottonwood  tree  to  await  developments.  Soon 
Capt.  T.  Jefferds  approached  us  down  a  steep  hillside  and  greeted 
the  party.  To  the  Generals  he  was  quite  profuse,  and  to  me,  I 
thought,  a  bit  sinister,  as  if  remembering  our  last  encounter. 
This  may  have  been  my  imagination,  but  I  took  it  as  a  warning 
to  look  out  for  myself  if  anything  went  wrong  in  the  conference. 
He  told  us  that  Cochise  would  soon  be  with  us,  chatting  pleas- 
antly with  the  party.  Col.  Willard  and  myself  had  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  would  account  for  Cochise  and  Jefferds  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  council. 

Soon  from  over  the  hill  from  which  Jefferds  had  come  appeared 
seven  Indians,  one  in  front,  and  two  paces  in  the  rear  two  fol- 
lowed, while  some  ten  or  twelve  yards   behind   were   four  fully 
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armed  Indians,  who  halted  at  the  exact  distance  from  our  party 
that  our  orderlies  were.  Thus  the  Indian  party  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  ours,  Cochise  and  Jefferds  without  arms,  as  were 
Gens.  Granger  and  Gregg;  two  Indians  with  revolvers,  as  were 
Col.  Willard  and  myself,  and  four  fully  armed  Indians,  as  were  our 
orderlies.  As  Cochise  approached  we  all  looked  with  much  curi- 
osity, as  we  believed  ourselves  the  first  white  men  that  had  seen 
him  face  to  face  and  lived  to  tell  of  it  since  his  outbreak  four- 
teen years  before.  He  was  rather  tall,  over  six  feet,  with  broad 
shoulders,  and  impressed  one  as  a  wonderfully  strong  man,  of 
much  endurance,  accustomed  to  command  and  to  expect  instant 
and  implicit  obedience.  This  was  characteristic  of  his  family  ; 
his  uncle,'  Mangus  Colorado,  and  his  son,  Castile,  had  been 
large  men,  and  if  the  tales  of  the  Mexicans  could  be  believed, 
his  grandfather,  old  Cuchillo  Negro,  was  almost  a  giant.  Al- 
together he  impressed  me  as  the  strongest  Indian  that  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  at  this  time  I  had  known  some  of  the  famous  Indians 
of  the  West.  I  had  been  in  Indian  fights  with  Kicking  Bird, 
Satanta  and  old  Satank,  had  known  Stone  Calf,  Red  Cloud  and 
Spot  Tail,  of  the  Sioux.  I  spoke  Apache  after  a  fashion  and 
was  quite  friendly  with  Loco  and  Victoria,  and  knew  Cadette, 
of  the 'Navajoes.  He  seemed  to  me  in  this  first  meeting  the 
greatest  Indian  that  I  had  yet  seen.  In  my  somewhat  extended 
life  in  the  Indian  country  I  had  known  many  of  the  famous  In- 
dians of  the  West — Young  Man  Afraid  of  his  Horses,  Gaul, 
Black  Wolf,  Roman  Nose,  Chiefs  Joseph  and  Moses,  of  the 
Western  Indians,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in  naming.  Cochise  as  the 
greatest  Indian  that  I  have  ever  met. 

As  Cochise  and  his  party  approached  we  moved  forward  a  few 
steps  to  meet  him,  Jefferds  placing  himself  by  the  side  of 
Cochise  as  of  his  party..  He  introduced  the  party.  I,  being  the 
junior  of  the  party,  came  last  in  the  introduction.  I  fancied  that 
I  received  a  bit  more  of  attention  than  the  others;  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  because  I  could  speak  Apache  (I  caught  Jefferds 
telling  Cochise  to  look  out,  as  I  could  understand  him)  or  because 
of  my  discoveries  of  the  trade  business;  at  any  rate,  I  felt  myself 
a  marked  man  in  the  proceedings.  Gen.  Granger,  who  was  the 
spokesman  of  our  party,  commenced  the  usual  "patter"  of  the 
Indian  counsel  talk,  "of  the  love  of  the  Grand  Tatta  (the  Pres- 
ident) for  his  red  children  and  of  the  happiness  that  it  would  give 


him  to  have  his  white  and  red  children  live  together  in  peace 
and  harmony."  He  continued  this  kind  of  talk  for  some  time, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  he  was  making  quite  an  impression  on 
his  Indian  audience,  which  might  have  been  so,  but  certainly  not 
on  his  white  hearers,  and  I  for  one  was  hoping  that  he  would 
finish  and  let  the  Indian  have  his  say.  All  of  this  was  very  fairly 
rendered  in  Apache  by  Jefferds,  and  as  my  particular  part  of  the 
function  was  to  see  that  a  fair  interpretation  was  given  on  both 
sides  I  was  particularly  alert,  more  so,  perhaps,  as  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  our  personal  safety,  and  my  own  especially,  de- 
pended on  the  outcome  of  the  council. 

When  Granger  had  finished  Cochise  waited  a  moment  and 
then  rose  to  reply.  He  was  without  the  Indian  adornments, 
usually  a  great  feature  of  the  councils  that  I  had  hitherto  seen. 
Clad  in  a  buckskin  hunting  shirt,  belted  in  at  the  waist  by  a 
Navajo  garter,  leggins  and  moccasins  of  the  same  material,  the 
only  bit  of  finery  about  him  was  a  somewhat  gaudy  Mexican 
poncho,  which  was  draped  about  him  with  a  careless  grace;  his 
face  while  at  rest  was  perfectly  impassive.  I  wish  it  were  within 
my  power  to  give  as  I  heard  it  this  finest  bit  of  Indian  oratory 
that  I  ever  listened  to.  He  commenced  in  meager,  somewhat 
guttural  Apache,  but  as  he  warmed  to  his  subject  he  slid  into 
the  more  graceful  Spanish,  of  which  he  was  a  master,  and  with 
the  expressive  "sign  talk"  he  made  an  address  that  affected  me 
as  but  one  other  orator  ever  has,  and  that  was  Wendell  Phillips 
in  one  of  his  early  abolition  speeches.  His  speech,  as  I  remem- 
ber it  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  was  about  as  follows: 

11  This  for  a  very  long  time  has  been  the  home  of  my  people;  they 
came  from  the  darkness,  few  in  numbers  and  feeble.  The  coun- 
try was  held  by  a  much  stronger  and  more  numerous  people, 
and  from  their  stone  houses  we  were  quickly  driven.  We  were 
a  hunting  people,  living  on  the  animals  that  we  could  kill.  We 
came  to  these  mountains  about  us;  no  one  lived  here,  and  so 
we  took  them  for  our  home  and  country.  Here  we  grew  from 
the  first  feeble  band  to  be  a  great  people,  and  covered  the  whole 
country  as  the  clouds  cover  the  mountains.  Many  people  came 
to  our  country.  First  the  Spanish,  with  their  horses  and  their 
iron  shirts,  their  long  knives  and  guns,  great  wonders  to  my 
simple  people.  We  fought  some,  but  they  never  tried  to  drive 
us  from  our  homes  in  these  mountains.     After,  many  years  the 


Spanish  soldiers  were  driven  away  and  the  Mexican  ruled  the 
land.  With  these  little  wars  came,  but  we  were  now  a  strong 
people  and  we  did  not  fear  them.  At  last  in  my  youth  came  the 
white  man,  your  people.  Under  the  counsels  of  my  grandfather, 
who  had  for  a  very  long  time  been  the  head  of  the  Apaches,  they 
were  received  with  friendship.  Soon  their  numbers  increased 
and  many  passed  through  my  country  to  the  great  waters  of  the 
setting  sun.  Your  soldiers  came  and  their  strong  houses  were 
all  through  my  country.  I  received  favors  from  your  people  and 
did  all  that  I  could  in  return  and  we  lived  at  peace.  At  last 
your  soldiers  did  me  a  very  great  wrong,  and  I  and  my  whole 
people  went  to  war  with  them.  At  first  we  were  successful  and 
your  soldiers  were  driven  away  and  your  people  killed  and  we 
again  possessed  our  land.  Soon  many  soldiers  came  from  the 
north  and  from  the  west,  and  my  people  were  driven  to  the 
mountain  hiding  places;  but  these  did  not  protect  us,  and  soon 
my  people  were  flying  from  one  mountain  to  another,  driven  by 
the  soldiers,  even  as  the  wind  is  now  driving  the  clouds.  I  have 
fought  long  and  as  best  I  could  against  you.  I  have  destroyed 
many  of  your  people,  but  where  I  have  destroyed  one  white  man 
many  have  come  in  his  place;  but  where  an  Indian  has  been  killed, 
there  has  been  none  to  come  in  his  place,  so  that  the  great  people 
that  welcomed  you  with  acts  of  kindness  to  this  land  are  now  but 
a  feeble  band  that  fly  before  your  soldiers  as  the  deer  before 
the  hunter,  and  must  all  perish  if  this  war  continues.  I  have 
come  to  you,  not  from  any  love  for  you  or  for  your  great  father 
in  Washington,  or  from  any  regard  for  his  or  your  wishes,  but 
as  a  conquered  chief,  to  try  to  save  alive  the  few  people  that 
still  remain  to  me.  I  am  the  last  of  my  family,  a  family  that 
for  very  many  years  have  been  the  leaders  of  this  people,  and 
on  me  depends  their  future,  whether  they  shall  utterly  vanish 
from  the  land  or  that  a  small  remnant  remain  for  a  few  years 
to  see  the  sun  rise  over  these  mountains,  their  home.  I  here 
pledge  my  word,  a  word  that  has  never  been  broken,  that  if  your 
great  father  will  set  aside  a  part  of  my  own  country,  where  I 
and  my  little  band  can  live,  we  will  remain  at  peace  with  your 
people  forever.  If  from  his  abundance  he  will  give  food  for  my 
women  and  children,  whose  protectors  his  soldiers  have  killed, 
with  blankets  to  cover  their  nakedness,  I  will  receive  them  with 
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gratitude.     If  not,  I  will  do  my  best  to  feed  and  clothe  them, 

in  peace  with  the   white  man.     I  have  spoken/' 

We  all  sat  for  a  moment  in  silence  ;  even  the  garrulous  Gen. 
Granger  was  for  a  moment  silenced.  Much  general  tall?  en- 
sued, in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Cochise  should  remain  with 
his  band,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canada  Alamosa,  receiving 
rations  and  annuity  goods  with  the  bands  of  Loco  and  Victoria, 
and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  duly  signed  by  the  Generals  and 
Cochise,  and  that  when  he  should  select  a  satisfactory  place  he 
should  have  a  reservation  by  himself.  lie  was  urged  to  go  to 
Washington  and  talk  to  the  President;  he  said  no,  that  lie  had 
rather  talk  to  soldiers,  for  they  sometimes  kept  their  word  ;  that 
he  did  not  like  white  men's  ways  ;  "  that  lie  did  not  care  to  eat 
little  fishes  out  of  tin  boxes." 

We  had  brought  with  us  to  the  little  Mexican  town  where  we 
had  left  our  cavalry  escort  a  lot  of  articles,  which  we  thought 
would  be  acceptable  to  him  and  his  people,  as  an  earnest  of  our 
good  faith.  As  Gen.  Granger  mentioned  these  to  him,  and 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  town  to  receive  them,  his  face  lighted  up 
for  a  moment  ;  but  he  said  no,  he  did  not  wish  to  go  with  the 
soldiers. 

Capt.  Jefferds  turned  to  him  and  said:  "If  you  want  to  go, 
I  will  pledge  you  my  head  that  you  will  be  safe  ;  these  men  are 
talking  straight  to  yon." 

Cochise  turned  to  him  and  said  :  "  You  believe  these  white 
men.  I  trusted  them  once  ;  I  went  to  their  camp  ;  my  father  and 
two  brothers  were  hung  ;  no,  I  will  not  go." 

After  this  council,  Cochise  remained  with  his  band  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canada  Alamosa,  drawing  his  rations  with  the  bands 
of  Loco  and  Victoria,  but  urged  as  early  a  separation  as  possi- 
ble, saying  that  he  could  not  control  other  than  his  own  band, 
and  that  troubles  would  arise  that  he  could  not  prevent,  and 
that  the  blame  would  be  laid  to  him. 

He  was  the  only  Indian  chief  that  I  ever  knew  that  could  en- 
force instant  obedience  to  a  given  command.  It  was  the 
custom  for  all  of  the  New  Mexican  Apaches  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  gather  at  Canada  Alamosa  to  receive  their  rations 
once  a  month.  On  ration  days  a  small  detachment  of  infantry 
from  the  neighboring  posts  were  sent  to  the  agency  to  prevent 
any  disorder.     I  was  frequently  at  the  agency  on  these    issue 


days.  On  one  occasion  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  had  been 
much  drinking  among  the  Indians,  and  signs  of  trouble  from 
that  cause  were  present.  .The  guard  was  under  the  command 
of  a  sergeant.  The  sergeant  was  much  troubled  by  the  condi- 
tions existing  and  early  came  to  me  for  advice  and  assistance. 
The  men,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  were  quietly  placed  in 
the  most  advantageous  position  available  and  the  outcome 
awaited  with  some  anxiety.  The  explosion  soon  came  in  a  dis- 
pute between  the  issue  clerk  and  a  drunken  Indian  who  was  try- 
ing to  get  more  than  his  proper  rations.  The  Indian  drew  his 
gun  and  tried  to  shoot  the  clerk.  Loco  and  Victoria,  with  much 
talk  and  entreaty,  succeeded  in  getting  the  gun,  but  the  Indian 
was  quickly  supplied  with  another  by  some  of  his  drunken 
friends,  and  serious  trouble  seemed  imminent.  At  this  juncture 
Cochise  appeared.  At  a  glance  he  took  in  the  situation.  He 
gave  a  yell  so  quick  and  shrill  that  I  did  not  catch  its  import, 
but  its  effect  was  instantly  apparent.  Some  sixty  or  eighty  of 
his  immediate  band  rushed  among  the  struggling  mass  about  the 
door  of  the  agency  and  in  no  gentle  manner  forced  them  away, 
while  two  stalwart  bucks  rushed  upon  the  offending  Indian  and, 
throwing  him  face  down,  each  seized  a  leg  and  ran  with  him  out 
of  the  town.  Cochise  came  at  once  to  me  and  said  that  the  sol- 
diers were  not  needed,  that  he  would  keep  the  Indians  in  order. 
He  then  ordered  Loco  and  Victoria  to  at  once  leave  the  town  with 
all  their  people.  They  demurred,  saying  that  they  had  not  yet 
received  their  rations.  He  told  them  to  go  at  once  or  he  would 
kill  them  all,  that  when  they  were  sober  they  could  come  back 
for  their  rations,  but  to  go  at  once,  and  they  went. 

I  have  never  before  or  since  seen  such  prompt  obedience 
among  Indians.  After  this  occurrence  Cochise  kept  himself  and 
his  band  as  much  apart  from  the  other  Indians  as  possible.  He 
was  soon  removed  to  a  reservation  of  his  own  choosing  in  the 
San  Simone  valley,  with  his  friend  Capt.  Jefferds  as  his  agent. 
He  lived  at  peace  with  the  whites  until  his  death,  some  years 
after. 

We  all  forgave  Jefferds  for  his  peccadilloes  of  the  contraband 
trade,  and  many  blessed  him  for  the  part  that  he  took  in  the 
abatement  of  this  terrible  scourge  of  southern  New  Mexico. 
Truly  this  was  a  case  of  doing  evil  that  great  good  might  come. 


On  Cochise's  death-bed  he  called  his  son,  the  last  survivor  of 
this  line  of  strong  men,  to  him,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
committed  his  few  surviving  people  to  his  care,  charging  him,  as 
he  honored  the  memory  of  his  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  as  he  loved  his  people,  to  keep  the  faith  that  lie  had  pledged 
to  the  white  chiefs  in  the  mountains.  And  this  was  the  most 
savage  of  all  the  savages  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  boy  kept 
the  faith  and  was  killed  by  a  band  of  renegade  Apaches  whom 
he  was  trying  to  induce  to  return  to  the  reservation.     And  thus 

idied  every  member  of  this  family  that  for   five  generations  had 
been  the  known  head  of  the  Apache  nation. 

From  that  beautiful  mountain  country  that  the  Apache  loved 
so  well  and  defended  so  bravely  all  are  gone.  In  the  sweltering 
heat  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  are  gathered  a  few  scattered 
remnants  of  these  mountain  bands,  while  the  last  of  the  irrecon- 
cilables,  Geronimo  and  Loco,  with  a  few  followers,  still  exist  in 
banishment  under  the  shadow  of  Fort  Sill.  Truly  a  Vanished 
Race  of  Aboriginal  Founders. 
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Eliab  Eaton,  Jeretniah  Eaton. 
Elderkin,  John,  Lotos  Club,  New  York.     (Gen.  128;  N.  Y.  1 13.)     John  Ei.derkin, 

1ST;  John  Elderkin,  4th. 
Emery,  John  Richardson,    Montclair,   N.   J.     (Gen.  366;  N.   Y.   296.)     Anthony 

Emery;  Zachariah  Emery,  James  Emery. 
Fay,  Charles  Edey,   51   Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  Stamford,  Conn.      (Gen.   575; 

N.  Y.  400;  Conn.  80.)     Arthur  Bostwick  (Bostock);  John  Boslwirk. 
Fellows,   Charles   Summer,    Chamber    of  Commerce   Building,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

(Gen.  167;  N.  Y.  151.)     Samuel  Fellows;  Samuel  Fellows. 
Fisher,    Howard    Shreve,     11    Pine  Street,    New  York.      (Gen.    549;  N.    V.   432.) 

Thomas  Sheriff;    Caleb  Shreve. 
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Fitch,  Arthur,    Fifth  Avenue  Motel,  New  York. 

FlTCH ;   Matthew  Fitch. 
Fitch,  Edward  Arthur,  552  Warburton  Avenue,  Y 

402.)     Thomas  Fitch;  Matthew  Fitch. 
Fitch,    Ezra    Hasbrouck,    57    Reade    Street,    Nev 

Thomas  Fitch;  Matthew  Fitch. 
Fitch,    James  .  Seely,    87    Main    Street,    Yonkers, 

Thomas  Fitch;  Matthew  Fitch. 
Fitch,   Theodore,    120  Broadway,    New  York,   and  456  North   Broadway,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y.     (Gen.  367;  N.  Y.  297.)     Thomas  Fitch;  Matthew  Fitch. 
Fitch,  William   Edward,    M.  D.,  320   Manhattan  Avenue,    New  York.      (Gen.    6j<>; 

N.  Y.  426.)     Thomas  Fitch;   Col.  Jonathan  Fitch. 
Fitch,  Winchester,  319  West  80th  Street  or  60  Wall  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.  558; 

N.  Y.  383.)     Rev.  James  Fitch;  Abraham  Fitch. 
Fitz,  Robert  Fuller,  Box  101,  Elgin,  111.     (Gen.  150;  N.  Y.  135.)     Robert  Fitt; 

Jeremiah  Fitz,  2d. 

Flint,  Wyman   Kneeland,    272   Martin   Street,    Milwaukee,   Wis.      (Gen.  97;  N.  Y . 

97.)     Thomas  Flint;   Dr.  Jonas  Flint. 
Foote,   John  Crocker,   303   East  Lincoln  Avenue,  Belvidere,  111.      (Gen.  77;  N.  Y. 

77.)     Nathaniel  Foote;  Isaac  Foote. 
Forbes,  Rev.  Elmer  Severance,  29  Clifton  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.      (Gen.  62;  N.  Y. 

62.)     John  Severans,  Daniel  Forbes;  Martin  Severance,  Phineas  Forbes. 
Force,    Dexter  Newell,   224  Church  Street,   New  York.      (Gen.   415;   N.    Y.   337.) 

Andrew  Newell;  Andrew  Newell. 
Frisbee,    Charles,    Stuyvesant    Falls,    N.   Y.      (Gen.    280;  N.   Y.    228.)    Edward 

Frisbye;   Philip  Frisbee. 

Frye,  Jed,  47  Water  Street,  N,  Y.      (Gen.  513;   N.  Y.  369.)     John  Frye;  Timothy 

Frye. 
Gallup,  Mozart,  Sandusky,  Ohio.    (Gen.  553;  N.  Y.  3S1.)     John  Gallup;  Benadam 

Gallup. 
Gilman,  Bobbins,  55  William  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  566;  N.  V.  387.)    Edward 

Gilman  ;  Joseph  Oilman. 
Gilman,  Theodore,   Box   172,   or  55  William  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  474;  N.  Y. 

361.)     Edward  Gilman;  Joseph  Oilman. 
Goodrich,   Chauncey  Shafter,   El  Quito,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.      (Gen.  59S;   N.  Y.  401.) 

Ensign  William  Goodrich;  Hon.  Flizur  Goodrich. 
Goodrich,    Edward    Elizur,    El   Quito,    Santa  Clara,    Cal.      (Gen.  293\   N.  Y.   319.) 

Ensign  William    Goodrich,    Robert    Coe;   Hon.    Flizur  Goodrich,   Abel 

Coe,  Charles  Coe. 
Goodrich,    Henry  Wickes,   49  Wall   Street,    New  York.      (Gen.   321;   N.  Y.    259.) 

William  Goodrich;  Charles  Goodrich. 
Goodwin,  Augustus  Franklin,  56  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.      (Gen.  484;  N.  Y. 

365.)     Osias  Goodwin;  James  Goodwin. 
Gorham,   Dr.   George  Elmer,   214  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  529;  N.  Y. 

374.)     John  Gorham;  John  Gorham. 
Gould,    Charles    Albert,    347    Fifth    Avenue,  New  York.      (Gen.  220;  N.  Y.  194.) 

Zaccheus  Gould;  Bezaleel  Gould. 
Grant,  Maj.-Gen.  Frederick  Dent,  U.  S.  A.,   Governor's  Island,   New  York.     (Gen. 

81;  N.  Y.  81.)     Matthew  Grant;   Capt.  Noah  Grant. 
Greve,  Charles  Theodore,  Maxwell  Avenue,  Vermonville,   Cincinnati    Ohio.     (Gen. 

380;  N.  Y.  310.)     John  Emery;  Ambrose  Emery. 
Hall,   Edward    Hagaman,   Tribune  Building,   New  York.      (Gen.   66;    N.    Y.    66.) 

Francis  Hall;  Lieut.  William  Hall. 


Hail,    Henry,    52    Broadway,    New   York.      (lien.    8;    N.    V.    8.)      FRANCIS    HALL; 

Lieut.   William  Hall. 
Halsey,  William  Armstrong,  ",33   Mt.    Prospect  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.      (Gen.   61; 

N.  Y.  61;  N.  J.  7.)     Thomas  Halsey;  Isaac  Halsey. 
Hamlen,  Arthur  Byron,  43  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      (Gen.   209;   X.    Y. 

183.)     James  Hamlen;  Caleb  Hamlen. 
Harding,  George  C.,  18  Wall  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.  661;  N.  Y.  431.)     Henry 

GHAMBERLAIN;   Peleg  Chamberlain,    Swift  Chamberlain. 
H'asbrouck,  William  Fitch,  6  Amakassin  Terrace,  Yonkers   N.  Y.      (Gen.  638;  N.  Y. 

424.)     Thomas  Fitch;  Matthew  Fitch. 
Hawes,  Gilbert  Ray,  120  Broadway,  New  York.      (Gen.  379;  N.  Y.  308.)     EDWARD 

II AWES;  Joseph  Hawes. 
Hawley,    Lucian,   41    Franklin    Street,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.       (Gen.   443;   N.    Y.    353.) 

Joseph  Hawley,  ist;  Amos  Hawley. 
Hills,  Dr.  Alfred  Kimball,  669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.      (Gen.  297;  N.  Y.  237.) 

Joseph  Hills;  Ensign  Elijah  Hills. 
Hills,  Edwin  Augustus    363  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.      (Gen.  137;  N.  Y.  122.) 

Joseph  Hills;  Nathaniel  Hills. 
Hills,  Maj.  Francis  Lowell,  Pox  287,  Mobile,  Ala.      (Gen.  28;  N.  Y.  28.)      JOSEPH 

Hills,  Richard  Robbins;  Nathaniel  Hills   Jonathan  Robbins. 
Plills,  William  Sanford,  294  Newberry  Street  Bo.:ton,  Mass.      (Gen.  251 ;  N.  Y.  205.) 

Joseph  Hills;  Samuel  Hills. 
Flinman,  Addison  Josiab,  57  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  277;  N.  Y.  225.) 

Sergeant  Edward  Hinman;  Eleazur  Hinman. 
Flinman,   Edward,   8  Bridge  Street,   New  York.      (Gen.  95;  N.  Y.  95.)     Edward 

Hinman;  Aaron  Hinman,  Benjamin  Hinman. 
Hinman,  Matthew,  416   Broadway,   New  York.     (Gen.  13;  N.  Y.  13.)     Sergeant 

Edward  Hinman;   Col.  Benjamin  Hinman,   Aaron  Hinman. 
Holmes,  Frank  Riggs,   Mount  Vernon,   N.   Y.     (Gen.   629;  N.  Y.  422.)     FRANCIS 

Holmes;  Peter  Holmes,  John  Holmes. 
Holmes,  J.  Edward,  22  Lincoln  Terrace,   Yonkers.  N.  Y.      (Gen.  609;  N.  Y.  410.) 

Francis  Holmes;  Simeon  Holmes. 
Holmes,  William  II.  Appleton,   22  Lincoln  Terrace    Yonkers,   N.   Y.      (Gen.   608; 

N.  Y.  409.)     Francis  Holmes;  Simeon  Holmes. 
Horton,  Dudley  R.,  361    West   121st  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.   643;   N.   Y.  428.) 

Barnabas  Horton;   Capt.  Daniel  Horton. 
Horton,  Capt.  William  Edward,  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  436;  X.  Y.  347.) 

Joseph  Clarke;   'J'homas  Clarke. 
Hoyt    Albert  Sherman,    Hillcrest,   South  Pasadena,   Cal.      (Gen.   21 1;   N.   Y.    185.) 

John  Hoyt;  Joseph  Hoyt. 
Hoyt,  Charles  Danforth.   Otis  Elevator  Yv'orks,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.      (Gen.   612;  N.    Y. 

413.)     Simon  FIoyt;  Capt.  Samuel  Hoyt. 
Hoyt,  Colgate,  36  Wall  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  377;  N.  Y.  339.)     Simon  Hoyt; 

Noah  Hoyt. 
Hoyt,   Henry  Anson,   Red    Bank,.  N.  J.       (Gen.    18;  N.   Y.    iS.)      Simon   Hoyt; 

Walter  Hoyt. 
FIoyt,  Col.  Ralph  W.,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.     (Gen.  590;  N.  Y.  39S.)     Simon 

Hoyt;  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Hoyt. 
Huntting,    Tennis    Dimon,    239    Broadway,   New  York.      (Gen.   281 :  N.   Y.   229.) 

John  Huntting;  Nathaniel  Huntting. 
Ilutchings,  George  Long,  3  Prospect  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.       (Gen.    29;   N.    V. 

29;  N.  J.  2.)     John  Lathropp;  Azariah  Lathropp. 
Ireland,    Gordon,    103    Waverly    Place,    New    York.        (Gen.    626;    N.    Y.    420.) 

Alexander  Gordon;    Timothy  Gordon. 


Jackson,   Theodore  F.,   84    Broadway,    Brooklyn,    \.    V.      (Gen    165;   N.    Y.    1  : 

Rorert  Jackson,  Thomas  Halsey;  Capt.  Stephen  Jackson \  Abraham  .'. 
Jewett,  Gen..  Edgar  Boardman,  Columbia  National  Bank,  Buffalo,  N.  V.     (Gen.  2 

X.  Y.  223.)     Joseph  Jewett ;  Joseph  Jewett, 
Johnson,    Rev.    Edward   Payson,    D.  D.,  2  First  Street,    Albany,    N.  V.      (Gen,  3<>5; 

N.  V.  245.)     John  Johnson;  Nathaniel  Johnson. 
Jones,    Hon.  Edward  Franc,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.      (den.  157;   X.  Y.   142.)      Lewis 

Jones;  Phineas  Jones'. 
Kellogg,  Charles  Snow,  45  Cedar  Street,  Xew  York.    (Gen.  3S;   X.  Y.  38.)    LlEUT. 

Joseph  Kellogg;  Silas  Kellogg,  Asa  Kellogg. 
Kemp,  Rev.  Robert  Morris,  65  Second  Street,  Troy,  X.  Y.    (Gen.  618;   X.  Y.  418.) 

SAMUEL  Kemp;   Benjamin  Kemp. 
Kendrick,    Major  Frederick  M.,   24  St.  Albans  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     (Gen.  147; 

X.  Y.  132.)     John  Kendrick;  Sergeant  Samuel  Kendrick. 
King,  Frederick  Bunnell,  "Arcade,"  Bridgeport.  Conn.    (Gen.  592;  Conn.  86;  N.  Y. 

403.)    John  King;  Douglas  King. 
Kingsbury,   George  Xelson,   44  Jewet  Street,    Providence,  R.  I.      (Gen.  617;  N.  Y. 

417.)     Joseph  KINGSBURY;  Joseph  Kingsbury,  Samuel  Kingsbury. 
Kissam,  Henry  Snyder,  University  Club,  Xew  York.    (Gen.  262;   N.  Y.  2t6.)    John 

KlSSAM,  Sr.;  Daniel  Kissam. 
Knapp,  YVilliam  White,  423  Amity  Street,  Flushing,  X.  Y.    (Gen.  630;  X.  Y.423.^ 

Nicholas  Knap;  Ebenezer  Knapp. 
Lansing,  William  Frederick,  544  East  Main  Street,  Little  Falls,  X.  Y.      (Gen.  385; 

X.  Y.  2S5.)     Gerrit  Lansing;  Sanders  Lansing. 
Larrabee,   Jesse,    18  Wall  Street,   Xew  York.      (Gen.   382;   X.  Y.  312.)     William 

Larrabee;  Jesse  Larrabee. 
Leffingwell,   Leslie  Frederick,    1373    Pacific   Street,    Brooklyn,   X.  Y.       (Gen.   357; 

X.  Y.  287.)     Lieut.  Thomas  Leffingwell;  Elisha  Leffingwell. 
Leffingwell,  William  Henry,   396  Bainbridge  Street,   Brooklyn,  X.  Y.      (Gen.  412; 

X.  Y.  334.)     Thomas  Leffingwell;   Christopher  Leffingwell. 
Leonard,    Clarence    Ettienne,    Caryl,    Yonkers,    N.  Y.      (Gen.    514;    X.   Y.    370.) 
Iames  Leonard,   Richard   Godfrky:    7Vu'li/>  Leonard,    George   Godfrey, 
John  Godfrey. 
Lockwood,   Flanford  Nichols,   726  St.  John  Avenue,   Pasadena,   Cal.       (Gen.   130; 

N.  Y.  115.)     Robert  Lockwood;  Isaac  Lockwood,  Jr. 
Logan.  Hollister,  27  William  Street,  Xew  York.      (Gen.  559;  X.  Y.  3S4.)     LlEUT. 

John  Hollister;  Abraham  Hollister. 
Marble,  William  A.,  397  Broadway,  Xew  York.      (Gen.  325;  X.  Y.  263.)     Samuel 

Marble;  Aaron  Marble. 
March,  Dr.  Alden,  29  Second  Street,  Troy,  X.  Y.     (Gen.  404;  X.  Y.  329.)    Hugh 

March;  Jacob  March. 
Marvin,   Ezra,  472  Broadway,   Xew  York.      (Gen.   279;   X.    Y.   227.)     Matthew 

Marvin;  Ichabod  Marvin. 
McClnre,   Archibald  Jermain,    158  State  Street,   Albany,  X.  V.      (Gen.  169;   X.  Y. 

153.)     Edmund  Rice;  Joseph  Rice. 
McKelvey,  John,  Sandusky,  Ohio.      (Gen.  363;  X.  Y.  293.)     ROBERT  Adams;  Joel 

Adams. 
Mead,   Charles  Adriance,    1   Nassau  Street,   Xew  York.      (Gen.   657;   X.    Y.    433.) 

William  Mead;   Capt.  Sylvanus  Mead. 
Merrill,   Gaius  Lewis,   524  West  Onondaga    Street,    Syracuse,    X.   Y.      (Gen.   410; 
N.  \r.    341.)     Nathaniel   Merrill,    John  Lewis;    Nathaniel  Merrill, 
Abraham  Lewis. 
Miller,   Henry  Duhring,   East  Orange,    N.   J.      (Gen.    265;  N.  Y.  219;  Conn.  91.) 
Elder  John  Strong;  Josiah  Strong,  3d. 


Mitchell,  Chauncey  Leeds,  286  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y       (Gen    70-   N   Y 

70.)    Matthew  Mitchell;  Asahel  Mitchell,  Sr.t  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell.' 
Mitchell,  Dr.  William  A.,  286  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      (Gen    m-   N    V 

31.)    Matthew  Mitchell;  Asahel  Mitchell,  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell. 
Morris,    Henry  Lincoln,   290  Broadway,   New  York.      (Gen.  4;  N.  Y    4  )     Lieut 

Edward  Morris;  Edward  Morris. 
Moseley,  William  Hamilton,  New  Haven,  Conn.      (Gen.  $07;  Conn.  6v,  N    Y    41c  ) 

Ellis  Cook;   Col.  Ellis  Cook,  2d. 
Mott,  Luther  Wright,  78  West  5th  Street,  Oswego,  N.  Y.       (Gen.  418;  N.  Y.  340.) 

Deacon  John  Wright;  Jesse  Wright. 
Munson,   Samuel   L.,   Albany,   N.   Y.       (Gen.   462;  N.   Y.   357.)      Capt.   THOMAS 

MlJNSON;   Stephen  Munson. 

Oddie,    Orville,    Riverside,    Conn.     (Gen.    137;    N.    V.    123.)      VINCENT    Meigs; 
Josiah  Meigs. 

Oddie,   Orville,   Jr.,   33  W'est  12th  Street,   New  York.      (Gen.   224;    N.    Y.     198.) 

Vincent  Meigs;  Josiah  Meigs. 
Palmer,  Dr.  Ernest,  155  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      (Gen.   444;  X.    Y.   354.) 

Walter  Palmer;  Rosewell  Saltan  stall  Palmer. 
Parker,    Frederick    Sheldon,   52    Broadway,   New   York.      (Gen.   252;   X.    Y.   206.) 

Thomas  Newton,  Edward  Parker;  John  Newton,  £>r.  Joseph  Parker. 
Partridge,  Frank  Harvey,  I  East  39th  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.   416;  X.    Y.   338.) 

John  Partridge;  Amos  Partridge. 
Paulson,   Leonard,  Jr.,   83  Leonard   Street,   New  York.      (Gen.   473;  N.    Y.   360.) 

Thomas  Lyon;   Capt.  Gilbert  Lyon. 
Peck,  John  A.,   Pelham  Manor,   N.   Y.      (Gen.   328;  N.   Y.   266.)     Joseph  Peck; 

John  Peck. 
Perkins,  Richard  Francis,   Maryland  Club,  Baltimore,  Md.      (Gen.  132;  X.  Y.  117.) 

William  Perkins;  Richard  Perkins. 
Pierce,  Charles  Sprague,  Springvale,  Me.     (Gen.  570;  N.  Y.  389.)     Thomas  Pierce; 

Benjamin  Pierce. 
Plant,  Morton  Freeman,  71   Broadway  or  76  East  56th  Street,  New  York.      (Gen. 

194;  N.  Y.  168.)     William  Blackstone,  John  Plant;  John  Blackstone, 

Abraham  Plant. 
Plum,    David   Banks,    13   Locust  Avenue,    Troy,    N.    Y.      (Gen.    378;  N.    Y.   309.) 

Samuel  Plum;  John  Plum. 
Plum,  Frederick  Augustus,    114  First  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  215;  X.  Y.  1S9.) 

Samuel  Plum;  John  Plum. 
Prime,   Col.   Ralph  Earl,   25  Warburton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  6;  N.  Y. 

6.)     James  Prime,    John    Higbie;    Rev.   Ebenezer  Prime,    Aaron  Higbie, 

Benjamin   Youngs  Prime. 
Proctor,  Frederick  Towne,  73  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.      (Gen,  422;  N.  Y.  344.) 

Robert  Proctor;    Capt.  Leonard  Proctor. 
Proctor,    Hon.    Thomas  Redfield,   312  Genesee  Street,    Utica,   N.    Y.      (Gen.  410; 

N.  Y.  332.)     Robert  Proctor;   Capt.  Leonard  Proctor. 
Reynolds,   Charles  Whitford,   405   State  Street,   Albany,   N.   Y.      (Gen.  398;  X.  V. 

324.)     John  Peckham;  Braddock  L'eckham. 
Richards,    John  Bion,    Hotel    Martinique,    Xew  York.       (Gen.   564;    X.    Y.    386. ") 

Peter  Tufts;  Francis  Tufts. 
Ripley,  Edwin  Louis,  Box  443,  Bridgeport,  Conn.      (Gen.  458;  N.  Y.  385;  Conn.  38.) 

William  Ripley.    Eltweed  Pomeroy;   Charles  Ripley,  John  J'omeroy. 
Roberts,  Richard  Hubbard,  t>^  Warren  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.  362;  N.  Y.  292. 1 

John  Pratt;  John  Pratt. 
Root,  Marshall  Jewell,   27   East  22nd   Street,    Xew  York.      (Gen.  371;  X.  Y.  301.) 

Thomas  Roote;  Lion.  Jesse  Root. 


Ropes,    Charles    Henry,    ioo    Broadway,    New    York.      (Gen.    316;    N.    Y     254) 

GEORGE  Ropes;   Benjamin  Ropes. 
Sackett,  Col.  Henry  Woodward,   Tribune  Building,  New  York.      (Gen    183-  N    Y 

313.)     Simon  Sack ett  ;  Major  Buel  Sacked. 
Sands,    James   Thomas,    Roe   Building,.  St.    Louis,    Mo.      (Gen.    106;   X.    Y.    106  ) 

Capt.  James  Sands;  Ensign  Samuel  Sands. 
Sanger,  Col.  William  Cary,   Washington,   D.  C,   or  Sangerfield,   N.    Y.      (Gen     51- 

N.  Y.  51.)     Richard  Sanger;   Capt.  Richard  Sanger. 
Shattuck,  William  Dwight,  22S  South  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.   571;   X.    V.    100  ) 

William  Shattuck;  Philip  Shattuck. 
Sherrill,  Col.  Charles  Hitchcock,   30  Broad  Street,    New   York.      (Caw.   471;   X    Y 

35S.)     Peter  Wynkoop;  Dirck  Wynkoop. 
Skinner,  Henry  Whipple,  360  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.      (Gen.   335;   X.    Y. 

274.)     Matthew  Whipple;  Joseph  Whipple,  M.  D. 
Smith,  Edward  Hargrave,   care  of  Lunt,  Brooks  &  Willcox,    Colorado  Springs,    Col. 

(Gen.  510;  N.  Y.  368.)     Joseph  Smith,  1st;   Reuben  Smith,  2d. 
Spaulding,    Samuel   Strong,    194   Main   Street,    Buffalo,    N.    V.      (Con.    299;    N.    Y. 

239.)     Edward  Spaulding,  Elder  John  Strong;   Capt.  Levi  Spaulding, 

Eli s ha  Strong. 
Stetson,  William  Mitchell,   51   State  Street,   Albany,    N.   Y.      (Gen.  45;  X.  Y.  45.) 

Robert  Stetson;   Charles  Stetson,  Jr.,  Joseph  Bennett. 
Stevens,  Horace  Nathaniel,  23  Thomas  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.  324;  N.  Y.  262.) 

John  Stevens;  Jonathan  Stevens. 
Stryker,  Thomas  Hubbard,   Rome,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  63;  N.  Y.   63.)     Jan  Strycker; 

Jan  Stryker. 
Swan,   Edward  Henry,  Jr.,    153  East  36th  Street,   New  York.      (Gen.  327;  N.  Y. 

265.)     Richard  Swan;  Samuel  Swan,  Sr.,  Samuel  Swan,  Jr. 
Sweet,    George    Sullivan,    13  Lung'Arno    Serristare,    Florence,   Italy.      (Gen.    532; 

N.  V.  375.)     John  Sweet;   Gideon  Sweet. 
Sylvester,  John  Field,   735  Fulton  Street  and  294  Carlton  Avenue,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y '. 

(Gen.  605 ;  N.  Y.  405 . )    Nicholas  Knapp;  Joshua  ICnapp,  Joshua  R~/tapp,  Jr. 
Thatcher,    George    Hornell,    Box    666,    Albany,   N.   Y.      (Gen.    174;  N.   Y.    15S. ) 

Rev.  Thomas  Thacher;  Samuel  Thacher. 
Thatcher,    Hon.    John    Boyd,    Albany,    N.    Y.      (Gen.    173;    N.    Y.     157.)     Rev. 

Thomas  Thacher;  Samuel  Thacher. 
Tiffany,  Joseph  Burr,  234  Palisade  Avenue,  Ycnkers,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  568;  N.  Y.  388.) 

PiETER  Stouten uurgh;  Jacobus  Stoutenburg. 
Tracy,    Dr.    Ira  Otis,   Dong    Island  State    Hospital,   Brocklyn,   N.    Y.      (Gen.   401 ; 

N.  Y.  326.)     Lieut.  Thomas  Tracy;  llezekiah  Tracy. 
Tracy,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  440  West  8th  Street,   Plainiield,  N.  J.      (Gen.  375;  N.  Y. 

305.)     Stephen  Tracy;   Thomas  Tracy. 
Tracy,  Joseph  Sloan,  Kingston,  N.  Y.     (Gen.  402;  N.   Y.   327.)     Lieut.   Thomas 

Tracy;   Capt.  Erederick  Tracy. 
Treadwell,   George  Curtis,   Executive  Chamber,   Albany,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  260;  N.  Y. 

214.)     Edward  Treadwell;  John  Tread-well 
Tucker,   Dr.  Willis  Gaylord,    166  Washington  Avenue,   Albany,   N.  Y.      (Gen.  25; 

N.  Y.  25.)     Robert  Tucker;   Capt.  Stephen  Tucker. 
Turrell,    Edgar   Abel,    76  William   Street,    New   York.       (Gen.    437;  N.  Y.   348.) 

Roger  Tyrrell;   Capt.  James  Terrill. 
Wade,    William    Dwight,    447    Clinton    Avenue,     Brooklyn,    N.    Y.        (Gen.    140; 

N.  Y.  125.)     Jonathan  Wade,  John  Pratt;  John  Wade,  James  Pratt. 
Wadsworth,   William    Philip,  25   East  30th   Street,    New  York.      (Gen.    207;   X'.  Y. 

181.)        Hon.    William    Wadsworth;    Samuel    Wadsworth,    Jonathan 

Wadsworth. 


Wardwell,   William  Thomas,  26  Broadway,  New   York.       (Gen    *6i-   N    V     ->oi   ) 

William  Wardwell;  Allen  Ward-well. 
Warren,    Walter    Phelps,   Mont    Airy,    Troy,    N   Y.        (Gen     417-     N     Y      no  ) 

William  Phelps;   Caleb  Phelps. 
Washburn,  John   Henry,   39   West  47th  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.  20;   N.  Y     20  ) 

John  Washburn;  Jonah    Washburn. 
Watson,- Gen.  William  Henry,  270  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y       (  Gen    58-   N    Y 

58.)     Ralph  Earle;  Caleb  Ear le. 
Weaver,    George  Oscar  Ballard,    375   Cumberland  Street,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.      (Gen. 

581;  N.  Y.  394.)     William  Ballard;  Nathan  Ballard. 
Webb,    William  Edward,   340    Broadway,   New  York.        (Gen.   320;  N.    Y.    258.) 

Christopher  Webb;  Benjamin  Webb.    ' 
Webb,   Dr.   William  Seward,    Shelburne,    Yt.      (Gen.    376;  N.   Y.   306.)    Richard 

Webb  1st;  Lieut.  Joseph  Webb,  Gen.   Blachley    Webb. 
Weeks,   William  Raymond,   315   West   106th  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.    112  N.  Y. 

267.)     George  Weekes;  Ebenezer   Weeks,  Jr. 
Wilcox,  Henry  Seward,  401   Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,   111.      (Gen.  577;  N.   Y.   392.) 

William  Wilcox ;  Silvanus  Wilcox,  Sr. 
Wilkinson,  Charles  Waterman  Bentley,  42  John  Street,  New  York.  (Gen.  7;  N.  Y.  7.) 

Lawrence  Wilkinson,  Ahab  Wilkinson. 
Willard,  James  Le  Baron,  43  Leonard  Street,   New  York.      (Gen.   90;    N.  Y.  90.) 

George  Willard;  Jonathan    Willard,  2d. 
Williams,  Chauncey  Pratt,  232  State   Street,   Albany,  N.  Y.     (Gen.     53;    N.  Y.  53.) 

Thomas  Williams,   William  Hough;  Jehiel  Williams,  Phineas  J  lough. 
Williams,  George  Washington,  75  Canal  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.    (Gen.   166  ;   N.  Y. 

150.)     Roger  Williams;    William  Williams. 
Winslow,  Frederick  Kenelm,  16  Court  Street,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  356  ;   N.  Y. 

286.)     Kenelm  Winslow;  Shadrach  Winslow. 
Winter,  Mahlon  Alpheus,  339  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.    (Gen.  523; 

N.  Y.  372.)    John  Winter,    1st;  Joseph.  Winter,  2d. 
Woodbury,  John  Charles,    107  Lake  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  256;  N.  Y. 

210.)    John  Woodbury;  Peter   Woodbury. 
Woodbury,  Willis  Elisha,    145  Lake  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.      (Gen.  41 1;   N.  Y. 

333-)     John  Woodbury;   Capt.  Peter  Woodbury. 
Woodford,   Gen.  Stewart  Lyndon,    18  Wall  Street,    New  York.      (Gen.  205;  N.  Y. 

179.)     Thomas  Woodford;  Capt.  William  Woodjord,  Sr.,  Ensign  William 

Woodford,  Jr. 
Woodhull,  Charles  Howell,  2051  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.     (Gen.  43S;  N.  Y.  349.) 

Richard  Woodhull;    William  Woodhull. 
Woodruff,  Col.  Rollin  Simmons,  New  Haven,  Conn.      (Gen.  487;  Conn.  53;  N.  Y. 

407.)     Matthew  Woodruff,  Sr. ;  Andrew  Woodruff. 
Woodson,  Major  Robert  Scott,  Fort  Clark,  Texas.     (Gen.   547;  N.  Y.  3S0.)     John 

Woodson;    William  Woodson. 
Zieley,  John  David,  care  of  Ashwell  &  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.     (Gen.  223; 

N.  Y.  197.)     Thomas  Whitmore;  John   Wet  more. 
Zieley,  David,  Jr.,  care  of  Ashwell  &  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.      (Gen.  227; 

N.  Y.  201.)     Thomas  Whitmore;  John   Wetmore. 


Deceased  Associates,  New  York  Societ 

. 

(The  names  of  members  who  have  resigned  or  been  drop, ,0.1  are  not  included  in  this  list 
.  Total  number  of  deceased  members  55.) 


Adams,  Col.  Henry  Herschel.   (Gen.  579;  N.  Y.  393.)    Died  May  6,  1906.    Benoni 

Adams;  Lieut.  Henry  Adams, 
Beale,   Charles  Edward.      (Gen.  17S;  N.Y.  162.)     Died  Nov.  15,  1904.      SAMUE1 

Whiting;    Thomas  Whiting. 

Belden,   Charles  Gilbert.     (Gen.   264;  N.  Y.  21S.)     Richard  Belding;  Augustus 

Belding,  Moses  Belding. 
Belden,    Hon.    James  J.      (Gen.   34;  N.  Y.    34.)     Died   Jan.    1,    1904.     Richard 

Belding;  Augustus  B  eld  big,  Moses  Belding. 
Buckingham,    Oliver  Wheaton.      (Gen.    212;    N.  Y.    186.)     Died    1903.     Thomas 

Buckingham;  Abel  Buckingham. 

Burt,    Henry    Martyn.      (Gen.    15 1;  N.  Y.    136.)     Died    March  7,  1899.      Henry 

Burt;   Martin  Burt. 
Carter,  Walter  Steuben.      (Gen.  107;  N.  Y.  107.)     Died  June  3,  1904.     William 

Taylor;    William  Taylor. 
Champion,  John  Cross.      (Gen.  145;  N.  Y.  130.)     Died  December,  1899.     Henry 

Champion;  Jasper  Champion. 
Chittenden,   Hon.   Lucius  Eugene.      (Gen.  208;  N.Y.  192.)     Died    fuly  22,  1900. 

William  Chittenden;  Thomas  Chittenden, 

Clapp,  William  Henry.    (Gen.  46;  N.  Y.  46.)    Died  June  19,  1903.    Roger  Clait; 
Asa h el  Clapp. 

Cone,  Edward  Payson.    (Gen.  43;  N.Y.  43.)    Died  Jan.  23,  1905.    Daniel  Cone; 

Daniel  Hnrlbut  Cone. 
Dewey,    Hiram  Todd.      (Gen.    102;  N.  Y.    102.)     Died  July    10,    1901.     Thomas 

Dewey;  Jeremiah  Dewey. 
Earle,     Gen.     Ferdinand    Pinney.      (Gen.    19;  N.   Y.   19.)     Died     fan.     2,     1903. 

Humphrey  Pinney;  Eleazer  Pinney. 
Eaton,    James    Webster.      (Gen.    135;  N.Y.    120.)     Died    August   1,  1901.     John- 
Eaton;  Ebenezer  Eaton. 
Egleston,    Thomas,    LL.D.,    Ph.  D.      (Gen.    85;  N.  Y.    85.)     Died  Jan.  15,  1900. 

Bagot  Egleston;  Azariah   Egleston. 
Galloupe,  Charles  William.      (Gen.   198;  N.  V.   172.)     Died  Nov.  28,  1903.     JOHN 

Gallop;  Enos  Galloup. 
Gallup,   Albert  Smith.      (Gen.   313;  N.   Y.    251.)      Died   March   21,    1906.      John 

Gallup;  Samuel  Gallup. 
Goodrich,  William  Winton.      (Gsn.  9;  N.  Y.  9.)     Died  Nov.   21,  1906.     WILLIAM 

Goodrich;    Charles  Goodrich. 
Greene,  David  Maxson.      (Gen.  129;  N.  Y.  114.)     Died  Nov.  9,    1905.     Richard 

Maxson;  Joseph  Greene,  David  Maxson,  John  Greene. 
Greene,   Edward  Nelson  Granville.     (Gen.  I;  N.Y.  1.)     Died  Sept.  1898.     John 

Eells;  Jeremiah  Beard  Eells. 
Gridley,    Horace   Warren.     (Gen.    105;  N.   Y.    105.)     Thomas    Gridley;  Judah 

Gridley. 
Hathaway,   Franklin  Flint.      (Gen.  27;  N.  Y.  27.)     Died  Jan.    3,  1901.     Thomas 

Flint;  Amos  Flint. 
Hoadley,    James    Henry,     (Gen.    50;   N.  Y.    50.)     Died    Aug.    26,    1901.     John 

Hillyer;  Andrew  Hillyer. 
Holcombe,  William  Frederick,   M.D.      (Gen.    528;  N.Y.   373.)     Died  March   17, 

1904.    Thomas  Holcombe;     Nahum  Holcombe. 
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Hopkins,    Allison    Rutherford.     (Gen.   84;  N.Y.   84.)      Died   Jan.    1004.      John 

Hopkins;  Bezekiah  Bopkitis.  J 

Hopkins    Col.  Lewis  Cheesman.     (Gen.  16;  N.  Y.  16.)     Died  May  o,  1004     Tohn 

Hopkins;  Bezekiah  Hopkins.  J 

Hopkins,  Major  Robert  Emmett.    (Gen.  82;  N.  Y.  82.)     Died  August,  1001      Tohn 

Hopkins;  Hezekiah  Hopkins.  J 

Howell;   George  Rogers.     (Gen.   74;  N.  Y.  74.)     Died  April  5,  1899.     Edward 

Howell;  Zebuloji  Howell,  Stephen  Rogers. 
Hoyt,  Charles  Albert.     (Gen.  93;  N.  Y.  93.)     Died  April  13,  1903.     John  HoYT 

John  Deming;  Joseph  Hoyt,  Pownal  Denting. 
Kellogg,    Charles   White.     (Gen.   86;   N.  Y.  86.)     Died   July    25,    1896.      TOSEPH 

Kellogg;  Silas  Kellogg.  J 

Kneeland,  James.   (Gen.  348;  N.Y.  278.)  Died  Sept.  6,  1899.  Edward Kneeland; 
Isaac  Kneeland. 

Lockwood,  James  Betts.     (Gen.  68;  N.  Y.  68.)     Died  1903.     ROBERT  Lock  WOOD; 

Ebenezer  Lockwood. 

Logan,  Walter  Seth.   (Gen.  296;  N.  Y.  236.)  Died  July  19,  1906.    John  Hollister; 
Gideon  Hollister. 

McClure,  William  Henry.     (Gen.  59;  N.Y.  59.)     Died  July  26,  1905.     Edmund 
Rice;  Joseph  Rue. 

Marsh,  George  Samuel.     (Gen.  374;  N.  Y.  304.)    Died  May,  1906.    John  Damon; 

Joseph  Da  7;  10 /i. 
Mather,    Addison    Dan.      (Gen.    17 1 ;   N.  Y.    155.)      Died    Nov.    iS,    1S97.      Rkv. 

Richard  Mather;  Jehoida  Mather. 
Miller,    George    Clinton.      (Gen.   266;  N.   Y.   220.)     Died    Aug.    6,     1S9S.      John 

Strong;  Josiah  Strong. 
Morris,   Jonathan   Flynt.      (Gen.   72;    N.  Y.    72;  Conn.  6.)     Died    Jan.    30,    1809. 

Edward  Morris;  Edward  Morris. 
Plant,   Hon.    Henry  Bradley.      (Gen.  3S6;  N.  Y.   282.)      Died   June    1S99.      Iohn 

Plant,  Francis  Bradley;    Timothy  Bradley,  Abraham  Plant. 
Richards,  Augustus  Jacob.      (Gen.  96;   N.Y.  96.)     Died  July  16,  1906.     William 

Richards;  Nathaniel  Richards. 
Richards,    Jeremiah.      (Gen.    10S;    N.   Y.    108.)     Died   June    6,    1906.     Edward 

Richards;   Ebenezer  Richards,  James  Peck. 
Richards,  William  Stiger.     (Gen.  572;  N.  Y.  391.)     Died  August,  1905.     Filter 

Monfoort;  John  Peter  Monfoort,  Peter  Monfort, 
Robbins,   Howard  Sumner.      (Gen.  2;  N.  Y.  2.)     Died  Oct.    13,    1906.     Richard 

ROBBINS;  Josiah  Robbins,  1st,  Josiah  Robbins,  2d,  Josiah  Robbins,  3d. 
Robbins.  Isaac  Gilbert.     (Gen.  155;  N.  Y.  140.)     Died  1903.     Richard  Tucker; 

Ebenezer  Tucker. 
Roberts,  John  Pratt.     (Gen.  557;  N.  Y.  382.)     Died  June  23,  1906.     John  Pratt; 

Capt.  John  Pratt. 
Roosevelt,   Hon.  Robert  Barnwell.     (Gen.  278;  N.  Y.  226.)     Died  June  14,  1906. 

Marti nsen  van  Roosevelt;  Jacobus  (James)  I.   Jtoosevelt. 
Sawin,  Rev.  Theophilus,  P.,  D.D.     (Gen.  476;  N.  Y.  363.)     Died  Nov.  13,  J906. 

John  Sawin;  Moses  Sawin. 
Sawyer,  Hon.  Azariah  Hall.    (Gen.  312;  N.  Y.  250.)    Died  Nov.  1,  1904.   Thomas 

Sawyer;  A/anasseh  Sawyer. 
Swan,    Frederick  George.     (Gen.  42,  N.  Y.  42.)     Died   1901.     Richard  Swan; 

Samuel  Swan,  2d,  Samuel  Swan,  1st. 
Turrill,  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Stuart,  U.  S.  A.    (Gen.  201;  N.  Y.  175.)     Died  May  24, 

1907.     Roger  Tyrrell;  John  Terrill. 
Thompson,   Daniel  Greenleaf.     (Gen.  36;  N.  Y.  36.)     Died  July  9,  1897.     James 

Thompson';  Daniel  Thompson. 
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Warren,  Rev.  Daniel  Frederick,  D.D.      (Gen.  103;  N.  Y.  103.)  Iohn  Thomison- 

William  Thpmpson. 

Webb,     Charles    Hathaway.       (Gen.    332;  N.    Y.    271.)       Died  Sept.     6      190  s 

Christopher  Webb;  Benjamin  Webb. 

Williams,  Robert  Stanton.      (Gen.  216;  N.  Y.  190.)     Died  Aug.  6,  1 80Q       ROHFRT 
Williams;    Thomas  Williams. 

Winslow,  Hon.  John.    (Gen.  33;  N.  Y.  33.)    Died  Oct.,  189S.     Kf.NF.1  m  Winsi  OW; 
Ck  ristopher  Wolcott. 


Publications  of  the   New  York   Society. 


1.  "The  Settlement  of  New   York,"       by   George  Rogers  Howell,   March 

18,  1897. 

2.  "TheBatti  EOF  LEXINGTON,"      by    Don.  John  Winslow,   May  13,   1897. 

3.  "George  Clinton,"     by  Col.  R.  E.  Prime,  December  15,  1902. 

4.  "Washington,  Lincoln  and  Grant,"     by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  April 

6,  1903. 

5.  "Early  New  York,"     by  Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  January  15,  1904. 

6.  "Thomas    Hooker,    The  First  American  Democrat,"     by  Walter  Seth 

Logan,  February  19,   1904. 

7.  "Early  Long  Island,"     by  Hon.  Wm.  Winton  Goodrich,  March  16,  1904. 

8.  "Banquet  Addresses,"     May  13,  1904. 

9.  "The  Philippines  and  The  Filipinos,"     by  Maj.  Gen.  Fred'k  D.  Grant, 

December  10,  1904. 

10.  "Some   Social  Theories  of  the   Revolution,"       by  Theodore   Oilman, 

January  31,  1905. 

11.  "Banquet  Addresses,"     May  13,  1905. 

12.  "The  Story  of  the  Pequot  War,"     by  Thos.  Egleston,   LL.  D.    Ph.  D., 

December  15,  1905. 

13.  "Distinctive   Traits   of   a    Dutchman,"       by  Col.    John   W.    Vrooman, 

February  23,  1906. 

14.  "An  Incident  of  the  Alabama  Claims  Arbitration,''     by  Col.  Ralph 

E.  Prime,  March  23,   1906. 

15.  "Banquet  Addresses  and  Memoir  of  Hon.  Robt.  B.  Roosevelt,"     May 

14,  1906. 

16.  "Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Order,  and  List  ok 

Members    of    the    General    Court,   with    By-Laws    and    List    op 
Members  of  the  New  York  Society,"     November  1,  1906. 

17.  "Some   Municipal   Problems  that    Vexed  the   Founders,"      by  Rev. 

Wm.  Reed  Eastman,  December  14,  1906. 

18.  "A  Vanished    Race   of   Aboriginal    Founders,"     by  Brig.  Genl.  Henry 

Stuart  Turrill,  U.  S.  A.,  February  14,  1907. 

19.  "List  of  Officers  and  Members  of  the  New  York  Society,"     November 

15.  1907- 
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No.  20 


Xlie  Hudson  Valley 
in    trie    Revolution 


A  Lecture  by 
Francis     Wnitmg      Halsey 

before 
the  New  York  Society  of 
tne   Order  of  the  Founders 
and     Patriots    of     America, 
December    13tn,    1907. 


Officers   of  tne   New  York  Society  Order  of 
the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America 


Governor 

EDWARD  HAGAMAN  HALL, 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

Deputy  Governor 

GEORGE  CLINTON  BATCH ELLER, 
696  Broadway,  New  York. 

Chaplain 

REV.  FREDERICK  W.  CUTLER, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Secretary 
WILLIAM  WHITE  KNAPP, 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Treasurer 
MATTHEW  HINMAN, 
416  Broadway,  New  York. 

State  Attorney 

EDGAR  ABEL  TURRELL, 
76  William  Street,  New  York. 

Registrar 

THEODORE  OILMAN, 

55  William  Street,  New  York. 

Genealogist 
JOHN  ELDERKIN, 

Lotus  Club,  New  York. 

Historian 

CLARENCE  ETT1ENNE  LEONARD, 

44  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 

Councilors 

1905- 1908 

COL.  RALPH  EARL  PRIME,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  MARBLE,  New  York. 

CHARLES  W.  B.  WILKINSON,  New  York. 

1 906- 1 909 

MAJOR-GEN.  FREDERICK  D."  GRANT,  New  York 

HENRY  WICKES  GOODRICH,  New  York. 

RICHARD  H.  ROBERTS,  New  York. 

1907-1910 

GEN.  STEWART  L.  WOODFORD,  New  York. 

THEODORE  FITCH,  New  York. 

COL.  HENRY  W.  SACKETT,  New  York. 


The   Hudson  Valley   m  tke 
Revolution 


The  American  Revolution  is  a  very  large  subject.  Across 
those  eight  years  of  conflict  passes  a  panorama  which  1  will 
not  ask  you  to  contemplate  in  a  single  lecture.  Let  us  con- 
sider one  aspect  only  of  it;  but  that  is  the  central  and  critical 
ground  of  the  whole  momentous  struggle — the  struggle  here 
in  the  middle  colonies  for  control  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Around  that  contest  revolve  the  battlefields 
of  Long  Island  and  Harlem  Heights,  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
the  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  Monmouth  and  Stony 
Point,  Oriskany  and  Saratoga,  and  last  of  all,  though  by  no 
means  least,  in  the  tremendous  issues  involved,  the  treason  of 
Benedict  Arnold. 

The  Revolution  had  its  first  battlefields  near  Boston.  Its 
closing  strife  took  place  far  to  the  South,  and  there  at  York- 
town  the  war  ended  when  Cornwallis  gave  up  his  sword. 
But  these  battlefields  in  the  Middle  States,  this  struggle  for 
the  Hudson  Valley,  formed  the  central,  most  vital,  ground  of 
this  conflict.  We  may  not  have  heard  too  much  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  of  Bunker  PI  ill  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party — 
as  Americans  we  can  never  tire  of  those  inspiring  themes — 
but  we  have  heard  far  too  little  of  what  was  done  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  during  that  war  for  the 
rights  of  man. 

All  the  more  honor  belongs  to  these  states  because  here  had 
been  flourishing  centres  of  life  completely  dominated  by  Eng- 
lish influence.  This  city  had  long  been  the  centre  of  a  small 
court  modeled  after  the  court  of  London.  Society  and  public 
life  thus  derived  their  tone  from  a  royal  example.  Men  and 
women  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  conformed  in  dress  to 
London  fashions.  Their  clothes  were  imported.  Gorgeous 
coats  with  lace  and  gold,  brilliant  waistcoats  of  silk,  breeches 
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of  satin,  and  silver  shoe  buckles  abounded  in  festive  gather- 
ings. Women  dressed  as  we  see  them  dress  in  Sheridan's 
plays— in  "  The  Rivals  "  or  "  The  School  for  Scandal."  Re- 
splendent were  their  costumes.  No  fine  lady  was  completely 
attired  unless  she  had  plumes  in  her  hair  and  paint,  powder 
and  beauty  spots  on  her  face.  The  aristocracy  of  New  York, 
then  as  now,  was  the  richest  in  America.  These  London  fash- 
ions prevailed  not  only  in  this  city  and  Philadelphia,  but 
along  the  Hudson  River  and  far  up  the  Mohawk,  on  the  very 
borders  of  civilized  life.  On  occasions  of  ceremony  with  the 
Indians,  Sir  William  Johnson  gave  equal  delight  to  the  savage 
eye,  whether  he  appeared  in  the  costume  of  the  Indian  or  in  a 
London  coat  with  its  lace  and  gold. 

And  here  I  must  tell  a  story — not  strictly  true  as  applied  to 
Johnson,  .it  having  been  told  of  other  white  men  also, — but 
true  in  other  ways  as  an  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which 
white  men  often  secured  from  the  Indians  vast  tracts  of  fertile 
land.  Two  radiant  London  coats  arrived  at  Johnson's  home, 
where  the  old  Mohawk  chief,  King  Hendrick,  beheld  them 
with  staring  eyes.  One  day  he  said  to  Sir  William  "  I  dream." 
"And  what  does  the  King  dream?"  "I  dream,"  said  Hen- 
drick, "  you  gif  me  one  them  coats."  "  Ah,"  said  Johnson, 
"  you  would  look  fine  in  such  a  coat.  Please  take  one."  Some 
weeks  later,  when  the  old  King  again  came  to  Johnson  Hall, 
Sir  William  casually  remarked,  "  Oh,  King  Hendrick,  I  have 
had  a  lovely  dream."  "  And  what  did  brother  dream  ?  "  asked 
the  king.  "  I  dreamed,"  said  Sir  William,  "  that  all  this  land 
lying  down  on  the  river  here,  two  miles  wide  and  five  miles 
long,  you  gave  to  me."  "  Ah,"  said  the  king,  "  you  gif  me  one 
of  them  fine  coats,  now  I  gif  you  all  this  land.  Well,  take  the 
land,  brother,  but  please  don't  dream  any  more." 

Wherever  an  official  was  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  he  was  almost  certain  to  be  a  Tory.  If  not  a  Tory  he 
was  a  neutral  man.  He  was  never  a  patriot.  Well  might  it 
be  believed  in  London  that  the  Middle  colonies,  and  especially 
New  York,  could  be  held  fast  for  the  King's  cause — that  with 
this  Island  and  the  Hudson  valley  controlled  by  an  English 
army,  revolted  New  England  and  the  patriotic  South,  to  which 
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Patrick  Henry  had  given  a  voice,  could  be  divided  from  each 
other,  and  in  their  isolation  destroyed.     But  George  III- knew 

not  what  stuff  existed  in  these  colonies.  Beneath  the  outward 
signs  of  official  life  were  the  great  masses  who  were  thor- 
oughly patriotic — men  who  earned  livelihoods  not  by  holding 
office,  but  through  enterprise,  industry  and  laborious  toil — the 
true  Americans  of  that  time,  the  Philip  Schuylers  of  Xew 
York,  and  the  Benjamin  Franklins  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ten  years  before  Pitcairn  fired  the  first  shot  at  Lexington, 
patriots  in  these  middle  colonies  had  defied  the  tyrant  across 
the  sea.  When  the  Stamp  Act  paper  reached  Xew  York  they 
boldly  seized  it  and  locked  it  up  in  the  old  City  Hall,  where 
now  stands  the  sub-Treasury  building.  Throughout  the  city 
was  scattered  in  derision  mock  paper  in  which  a  death's  head 
took  the  place  of  the  royal  arms.  Cadwallader  Colden,  the 
acting  governor,  threatened  to  fire  on  the  people,  but  was  told 
that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  beautifully  hanged. 

One  night  a  crowd  broke  into  Colden's  carriage  house  and, 
after  placing  images  of  Colden  and  Satan  on  the  back  seat  of  a 
gorgeous  state  vehicle,  they  hauled  the  carriage  with  its  con- 
tents to  Bowling  Green,  wdiere  then  stood  the  Battery,  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  Colden  and  the 
British  garrison  they  sent  this  vehicle  and  its  two  images  up 
in  smoke.  General  Gage,  commanding  the  British  garrison, 
gazed  on  this  scene  with  Colden  in  sullen  silence,  daring  not 
to  lift  his  hand  while  these  patriots  of  New  York  thus  set  at 
defiance  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament. 

When  a  Stamp  Act  congress  was  called  together,  all  the 
colonies  did  not  respond,  but  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  were  among  those  that  did ;  and  here  in  New  York 
that  congress,  met,  in  that  old  City  Hall,  from  the  site  of  which 
now  rises  the  statue  of  George  Washington.  Neither  the  gar- 
rison of  General  Gage  nor  the  ships  of  war  anchored  in  the 
harbor  dared  to  take  a  step  to  disturb  the  proceedings  of  this 
memorable  gathering.  New  York  state  eleven  years  before 
this  had  been  the  place  where  had  met  that  other  congress — 
the  Congress  of  Albany — in  which  was  unfolded  an  early  plan 
of  federation  for  the  colonies.     Plere  white  men  in  deliberative 
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assembly  sought  to  form  a  group  of  united  states — on  that 
hill  where  now  rises  the  imposing  edifice  reared  by  the  state  as 
its  capitol. 

England  had  demanded  that  New  York  should  provide  sup- 
plies for  General  Gage's  troops  quartered  here,  but  the  New 
York  assembly  boldly  declined  to  provide  them.  England 
then  deprived  the  assembly  of  its  functions.  New  York's  re- 
sponse was  the  organization  of  that  band  of  patriots  known  as 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Before  blood  was  shed  in  Boston  these 
Sons  of  Liberty  had  a  street  fight  here  in  New  York  with 
British  soldiers,  the  memory  of  which  has  come  down  to  us  all 
too  vaguely  ;  and  yet  in  this  battle  of  Golden  Hill,  fought  in 
John  street,  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  revolution.  Al- 
though fought  in  John;  street,  the  incident  leading  to  the  battle 
had  occurred  elsewhere, — on  the  site  of  the  Post  Office,  where 
had  been  set  up  a  liberty  pole.  By  repeatedly  cutting  down 
this  emblem,  the  British  had  fanned  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple into  -white  heat,  and  the  Golden  Hill  battle  was  the  result. 
In  commemoration  of  this  event,  a  tablet  a  few  years  ago  was 
placed  upon  one  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  Post  Office  building. 

We  cannot  understand  these  events  in  New  York,  prelim- 
inary to  actual  war  begun  near  Boston,  unless  we  turn  now  to 
public  life  in  England  at  this  time.  Our  quarrel  with  the 
Mother  country  was  the  same  quarrel  in  which  the  opposition 
party  over  there  was  engaged  with  Parliament.  Parliament 
did  not  truly  represent  the  English  people.  Great  towns  went 
wholly  unrepresented.  Parliament  was  a  packed  body  and 
the  king  controlled  it.  Popular  government  there  was  none. 
And  thus  when  we  recall  the  sympathy  given  to  our  cause  by 
Burke,  Fox  and  Chatham,  we  must  remember  how  well  they 
understood  that  we  were  fighting  their  battles  as  well  as  our 
own.  They  knew  that  should  England  grant  the  American 
demand,  the  same  principle  would  have  to  be  applied  to  great 
disfranchised  English  towns  like  Birmingham  and  Leeds. 
Well  might  Chatham  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords:  "  Were 
I  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  never  would  lay 
down  my  arms;  never,  never,  never!  " 

And  here  we  are  to  remember  how  much  more  true  it  is 
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that  George  Washington  fought  not  only  the  battles  of  Amer- 
ica, but  the  battles  of  the  English  people.  Not  of  one  land 
simply  was  he  the  hero,  nor  in  one  world  alone  did  he  become 
a  founder  of  free  states ;  but  in  two  lands  and  two  worlds.  ( )n 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  we  have  raised  to  his  memory  the 
tallest  shaft  in  all  our  territory.  Well  might  a  monument 
equally  imposing  be  set  up  in  everlasting  honor  of  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Thames  in  London. 

Early  in  this  strife  events  occurred  which  were  to  make 
Boston  for  a  time  the  centre  of  war.  Near  Boston  actual  war 
began,  and  the  cause  of  this  was  the  tea  tax.  The  crisis  finally 
came  in  December  1773.  Boston  threw  the  odious  tea  into 
the  harbor.  Plaudits  for  the  act  resounded  from  every  quarter. 
Now  indeed,  had  the  gauntlet  been  definitely  thrown  down  to 
England.  England's  response  was  the  sending  of  General 
Gage,  the  commander  of  her  forces  in  America,  to  Boston  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  Regiments  of  soldiers  followed 
him,  and  in  June  he  was  directed  to  close  the  port.  Finally,  in 
April  1775.  on  a  village  green  at  Lexington  and  at  a  bridge  in 
Concord,  the  red  coats  of  England  and  the  embattled  farmers 
of  New  England  met  in  conflict,  and  then  was  fired  the  famous 
"  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

The  wiser  minds  among  Americans  understood  that  this 
fight  was  not  a  revolt,  but  a  revolution,  and  that  not  Boston, 
but  the  Hudson  River  valley,  must  be  its  central  ground  of 
action,  just  as  that  valley  had  been  the  centre  in  the  old  war 
with  France.  Between  French  Canada  and  the  English  colo- 
nies, the  Pludson  valley  from  the  first  settlement  had  been  the 
great  highway  of  trade  and  travel.  In  war  it  was  the  key  by 
which  control  of  territory  alone  was  to  be  held.  But  to  the 
English  mind  at  the  outset,  nothing  but  a  revolt  had  occurred, 
and  British  soldiers,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  suppress  that. 
The  influential  portion  of  the  population  was  thought  to  be 
overwhelmingly  loyal,  while  the  discontented  element  would 
soon  yield  to  force.  Strange  was  this  infatuation,  and  strang- 
est of  all  is  it  that  England  fondly  harbored  the  notion  as  late 
as  the  Burgoyne  campaign. 

First  among  Americans  to  see  the  importance  of  the  Pludson 
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valley  was  a  man  whose  name  will  often  be  heard  in  this  lec- 
ture—a  name  which  until  six  years  afterwards  was  repeatedly 
covered  with  martial  glory ;  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ; 
the  trusted  friend  of  Washington;  but  a  name  remembered 
now  almost  wholly  for  an  act  of  infamy— Benedict  Arnold. 
Eight  days  after  the  fight  at  Lexington,  Arnold  proposed 
sending  an  army  to  the  upper  Hudson  for  the  capture  of  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  in  May  went  out  himself  as 
its  leader.  Ethan  Allen  with  his  Green  Mountain  boys  joined 
him  on  the  way  and  together  they  pressed  on  to  demand 
surrender  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress."  Crown  Point  was  next  taken  and  then 
St.  John. 

The  scene  shifts  now  to  Boston  again,  where  on  a  day  in 
June  raw  recruits  met  the  trained  soldiers  of  England  on  the 
heights  where  Warren  fell,  and  if  they  did  not  win  this  fight, 
they  made  it  so  much  a  drawn  battle  that  the  moral  effect  at 
home  and  in  England,  alike,  of  Bunker  Hill  was  very  great. 
A  few  weeks  later  came  another  scene  near  Boston  of  much 
pith  and  moment  in  this  story.  Beneath  an  elm  tree  that  still 
stands  there,  command  of  the  American  army  was  formally 
assumed  by  George  Washington. 

And  now,  in  September  another  army  set  out  for  the  upper 
Pludson  Valley,  and  Benedict  Arnold  with  a  small  force  trav- 
ersed the  forests  of  New  England,  bound  also  for  Canada, 
meeting  on  arrival  General  Montgomery,  who  had  already 
forced  his  way  from  New  York  territory  to  Montreal.  The 
two  men  pressed  on  to  Quebec,  on  whose  heights  sixteen  years 
before  Wolfe  had  gained  a  renown  that  can  never  die, — 
"  the  happy  warrior's  death,"  death  in  victory.  Here,  in 
scaling  these  heights,  Arnold  was  wounded,  and  Montgomery 
killed — that  soldier  of  New  York  who  died  all  too  soon  for  his 
country,  who  lies  buried  under  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
with  the  roar  of  Broadwray  above  him  chanting  his  eternal 
requiem. 

Washington  that  winter  laid  siege  to  Boston,  and  in  the 
spring  General  Howe,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Gage,  evacu- 
ated the  city  and  made  his  way  to  New  .York,: — a  small  and 
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third-rate  town  at  that  time,  scarcely  giving  promise  of  the 
skyline  we  now  have  with  the  skyscrapers. 

The  English  at  last  began  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Henceforth,  for  many  years  action  was  to 
be  confined  to  campaigns  for  its  control — campaigns  in  which 
were  fought  these  battles  in  the  Middle  States.  The  battles 
near  Boston  had  been  only  preliminary  events  in  a  greater  war. 
This  rebellion  was  now  no  longer  local.  A  continent  was  in 
revolt, — not  one  colony  but  thirteen.  The  new  world  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  had  taken  up  arms,  and  instead  of  "  embattled 
farmers  "  the  British  thenceforth  were  to  meet  enlisted  soldiers, 
and  at  their  head  George  Washington. 

Here  in  New  York  the  British  well  might  hope  for  success. 
The  Tory  party  was  in  control.  New  York  commanded  the 
Lower  Hudson  Valley.  Its  military  position  was  unsurpassed. 
It  was  a  town  easily  taken  and  easily  held  by  an  enemy  pos- 
sessed, as  the  British  were,  of  ships  of  war.  The  Americans 
had  no  ships  of  war.  Our  navy  was  yet  to  be  born.  Not  only 
did  New  York  lay  open  to  the  British,  but  the  whole  Hudson 
Valley  seemed  easily  theirs. 

It  was  the  plan  that  Howe  should  come  on  and  capture  this 
island  while  Carleton  was  to  descend  from  Canada  by  Lake 
Champlain.  New  England  was  thus  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
south  and  west,  and  the  middle  colonies  from  necessity  would 
lay  down  their  arms  and  the  rebellion  be  ended.  Howe  came 
through  the  Narrows  and  landed  on  Staten  Island.  Washing- 
ton well  understood  that  to  hold  the  city  was  impossible,  but 
wisdom  demanded  that  it  be  not  given  up  without  a  struggle. 
If  the  British  wanted  it  they  must  fight  for  it.  To  the  north 
lay  an  open  and  friendly  country,  and  Washington  knew  how 
to  conduct  a  successful  retreat — he  understood  nothing  better 
— and  he  knew  also  the  virtue  of  patience — a  quality  without 
which  he  never  could  have  won  his  great  success  as  a  com- 
mander. 

As  his  first  defensive  step  in  New  York,  he  took  possession 
of  Brooklyn  Heights,  which  commanded  Manhattan  Island, 
and  there  waited  the  movements  of  Howe.  Howe  crossed  to 
Gravesend  and  then  followed  the  Battle  of  Long  Island— a  dis- 
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astrous  defeat  in  the  field  for  the  Americans,  who  retired  to 
their  fort  on  the  Heights  and  were  saved  from  complete  dis- 
aster only  by  the  masterly  skill  of  Washington.  Under  cover 
of  the  night  and  a  morning  fog,  he  gathered  along  the  shore 
every  ship  and  boat  in  the  East  River  and  before  the  sun  rose 
his  entire  army  was  safely  ferried  across  from  the  site  of  the 
Bridge  to  the  New  York  shore.  When  the  surprised  British 
entered  the  fort  that  morning,  they  found  left  there  not  so 
much  as  a  biscuit  or  a  flask  of  rum. 

We  have  now  reached  that  memorable  summer  of  1776, 
when  on  the  4th  of  July  in  Philadelphia  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  signed — an  event  duly  marked  from  the  tower 
of  Independence  Hall  when  the  old  bell  rang  out  the  glad  tid- 
ings. News  of  the  signing  came  speedily  to  New  York,  and 
here,  on  the  site  of  the  present  City  Hall,  with  the  army  as- 
sembled, Jefferson's  immortal  document  was  publically  read. 
A  bronze  tablet  under  a  window  of  the  Mayor's  office  now 
commemorates  this  event. 

The  joyous  crowd  with  tumultuous  enthusiasm  then  rushed 
down  to  Bowling  Green,  where  they  hauled  from  its  pedestal 
the  leaden  statue  of  George  III,  afterwards  cast  into  bullets  to 
pelt  British  soldiers  with.  Near  the  spot  where  the  Declara- 
tion had  been  read  stands  now  a  cherished  monument.  In  that 
year  a  young  patriot  soldier,  newly  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege, had  died  in  upper  Third  avenue  at  the  hands  of  a  British 
hangman,  regretting  to  his  dying  words  that  he  had  only  one 
life  to  lose  for  his  country — Nathan  Hale. 

The  next  step  in  the  defense  of  New  York  wras  the  Battle  of 
Harlem  Heights.  Washington  took  up  his  headquarters  at  the 
Morris,  or  Jumel  House.  Howe  crossed  at  34th  Street.  Put- 
nam meanwhile  had  remained  at  the  Battery  with  a  large  force, 
and  his  escape  from  capture  by  Howe  was  due  to  a  woman — 
Mrs.  Murray  of  Murray  Hill,  mother  of  the  grammarian,  she 
entertaining  Howe  and  his  officers  at  luncheon  and  thus  giv- 
ing Putnam  time  to  inarch  safely  north  to  join  Washington. 
Whether  this  act  was  due  to  patriotism  or  to  simple  hospitality, 
is  a  debated  point,  but  Mrs.  Murray's  sympathies  seem  to 
have  been  Tory  rather  than  American. 
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This  battle  of  Harlem  Heights  was  fought  on  the  slope  rising 
from  Manhattanville  to  Columbia  University.  There  were 
three  actions — the  chief  and  final  one  occurring  in  a  buckwheat 

field  lying  just  west  of  the  college  buildings.  Here  victory  was 
won.  Great  wras  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Washington's  suc- 
cess. He  had  gained  his  first  victory  in  the  field,  and  British 
regulars  had  fought  against  his  untrained  soldiers.  In  this 
battle  fell  a  brave  and  patriotic  man— one  of  the  heroes  of 
Bunker  Hill,  a  man  deeply  mourned  by  his  commander  and  the 
site  of  whose  grave  along  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  is  still  unmarked 
and  unknown, — Col.  Knowlton.  Later  in  the  season  came  dis- 
aster. Fort  Washington,  of  which  a  few  remains  are  seen  to 
this  day  on  the  slope  among  the  trees,  was  forced  to  surrender 
and  3,000  men  fell  into  British  hands — a  disaster  due  to  the 
meddling  of  Congress,  and  which  would  have  been  averted  had 
the  wishes  of  Washington  been  carried  out. 

All  that  summer  of  1776  Benedict  Arnold  had  been  busy  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  building  an  American  fleet  of 
war  boats — the  first  navy  of  the  United  States.  It  was  no 
match  for  Carleton's  fleet,  nor  was  Arnold's  army  a  match  for 
Carleton's  12,000  men,  but  the  brave  Arnold  engaged  him  in 
battle, — a  desperate  naval  fight  this  was,  in  waters  where 
thirty-eight  years  afterwards  another  British  fleet  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  MacDonough.  Arnold  escaped  with  part  of  his  flo- 
tilla intact,  and  conveyed  nearly  all  his  men  to  Ticonderoga, 
with  Carleton  so  discouraged  that  he  retired  for  the  winter  to 
Montreal.  Praises  of  Arnold  resounded  from  all  over  the 
country.  He  had  added  new  laurels  to  those  so  bravely  won 
at  Quebec,  and  so  strong  was  he  at  Ticonderoga  that  he  spared 
3,000  men  to  aid  Washington  who  was  now  about  to  enter  upon 
his  campaign  in  New  Jersey. 

Having  sent  a  garrison  to  defend  Wrest  Point,  Washington 
crossed  the  Jerseys  and  then  the  Delaware,  capturing  every 
boat  on  the  river  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  British 
to  reach  him.  When  Howe  arrived  at  Trenton,  finding  no 
boats  available,  he  decided  to  leave  his  army  there  until  the 
river  should  freeze  over  and  the  men  could  cross  on  the  solid 
ice.     With  Cornwallis,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  so  con- 
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fident  that  his  army  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  Americans  at 
its  first  opportunity,  that  Cornwallis  packed  his  trunks  and 
prepared  to  sail  for  home. 

But  events  delayed  that  homeward  voyage  of  Cornwallis. 
Ice  came  in  the  Delaware,  but  it  was  not  smooth,  solid  ice  on 
which  the  British  could  cross.  It  was  floating  ice  and  Wash- 
ington, seeing  the  helpless  state  of  the  British  and  having  all 
the  boats,  made  his  famous  crossing,  losing  not  a  man  nor  a 
gun  in  doing  so.  At  Trenton  he  surprised  the  British  and  a 
thousand  Hessian  soldiers  fell  into  his  hands. 

Cornwallis  gave  up  his  trip  to  England  and  started  for  Tren- 
ton with  8,000  reinforcements,  remarking  on  arrival :  "  Now 
we  have  run  down  the  old  fox ;  in  the  morning  we  will  bag 
him."  But  Cornwallis  was  again  to  be  disappointed — and  not 
for  the  last  time,  as  the  event  at  Yorktown  several  years  later 
was  to  show.  Under  cover  of  the  night,  and  keeping  his  camp 
fires  still  burning  to  deceive  Cornwallis,  Washington  moved  his 
main  army  on  to  Princeton,  where  lay  a  part  of  the  British 
force,  and  the  next  morning  by  a  surprise  completely  routed 
these  men.  He  then  retired  to  his  "  lair  " — which  was  Morris- 
town,  leaving  the  surprised  Cornwallis  to  spend  the  winter 
studying  out  a  new  scheme  for  bagging  old  foxes. 

Thus  ended  a  campaign  lasting  three  weeks,  in  which  two 
successful  battles  had  been  fought,  2,000  prisoners  taken,  and 
New  Jersey  recovered.  The  eyes  of  Europe  centered  on 
Washington.  Frederick  the  Great,  old  and  infirm,  after  a  life 
of  campaign  and  victories,  said  he  had  entered  the  rank  of 
great  commanders. 

Here  had  ended  the  first  attack  on  the  central  ground  of  the 
Revolution.  Howe  could  boast  of  nothing  more  than  that  he 
still  held  New  York  Island,  while  Carleton  maintained  his 
position  along  Lake  Champlain.  But  Ticonderoga  and  the 
whole  Hudson  River  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
A  second  contest  for  capture  of  this  key  now  ensued,  and  the 
most  desperate  of  all.  It  was  destined,  however,  like  the 
other,  to  an  inglorious  end  for  the  British.  It  was  more  than 
a  defeat.     It  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

A  vast  military  enterprise  was  formed,  elaborate  and  various 
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in  design,  and  it  really  invited  the  dismal  failure  that  over- 
whelmed it.  From  this  island  one  part  of  the  British  force 
was  to  go  north.  From  Montreal  another  under  Burgoyne 
was  to  go  south.  From  "Oswego  a  third  by  way  of  the  -Mo- 
hawk Valley  was  to  go  east.  Uniting  at  Albany  the  three 
forces  were  expected  to  secure  the  much  coveted  valley. 

But  success  came  not  to  any  one  of  them.  Howe,  instead 
of  going  north,  sailed  away  for  the  Chesapeake.  Orders  for 
Howe  to  go  north  had  been  drawn  up  in  London,  and  were 
ready  for  mailing;  they  lacked  only  the  signature  of  Lord 
George  Germaine.  But  Lord  George  went  off  into  the  coun- 
try, forgetting  to  sign  them,  and  when  again  he  thought  of 
them,  it  was  too  late,  for  Burgoyne  had  surrendered. 

Saint  Leger,  once  he  had  reached  the  Mohawk  Valley,  found 
himself  confronted  first,  with  a  siege,  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, which  stood  on  the  site  of  Rome,  Oneida  County,  and  then 
with  a  battle.  St.  Leger's  foes,  like  the  men  at  Concord, 
might  well  have  been  called  "  embattled  farmers."  They  were 
the  frontiersmen  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  That  battle  of  Oris- 
kany  has  been  called  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  stately  monument  worthily  commemorates  it.  Combined 
with  John  Stark's  glorious  victory  at  Bennington,  fought  on 
what  is  now  New  York  soil,  it  seriously  crippled  Burgoyne 
and  made  inevitable  his  surrender. 

Burgoyne  descended  from  Montreal  as  if  on  parade.  Never 
did  army  set  out  with  greater  confidence  in  success.  He  soon 
captured  Ticonderoga,  and  when  George  III  heard  of  this  suc- 
cess, he  rushed  joyously  into  the  apartments  of  his  Queen,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  have  beaten  them — I  have  beaten  all  the  Ameri- 
cans." But  other  news  was  soon  to  follow.  After  Burgoyne 
reached  Fort  Edward,  there  came  the  awful  disaster  to  his 
arms  at  Bennington,  followed  by  the  effective  check  at  Oris- 
kany. 

At  Oriskany  Arnold  appeared  once  more  on  the  scene,  and 
to  his  fullest  honor.  General  Schuyler,  encamped  on  the  upper 
Hudson,  had  asked  which  of  his  Brigadiers  would  go  out 
against  St.  Leger,  but  his  answer  was  silence  until  Arnold 
spoke  out:     "  Washington  sent  me  here  to  be  useful.     I  will 
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go."  When  Arnold  reached  the  battle  ground  on  the  New 
York  frontier,  panic  ensued  among  the  enemy.  St.  Leger  fieri 
and  his  army  of  Indians,  regulars  and  Tories  rapidly  dispersed. 
Fort  Schuyler  was  then  taken  and  on  its  ramparts  was  raised 
the  newly  adopted  stars  and  stripes, — a  flag  rudelv  con- 
structed out  of  blue  from  a  soldier's  jacket,  white  from  an  old 
shirt,  and  red  from  the  petticoat  of  a  soldier's  wife.  This  was 
the  first  unfurling  of  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  of  which  we  have  record.  The  flag  had  been  only  re- 
cently adopted  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  first  copy  had  been 
made  by  Betsy  Ross. 

We  will  now  take  our  thoughts  to  other  events  in  this  drama 
of  the  Hudson  River.  Howe,  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake,  had 
moved  on  Philadelphia,  then  called  "  the  rebel  capital."  A 
letter  from  London  had  reached  him  there,  showing  that  he 
was  expected  to  cooperate  with  Burgoyne.  But  this  was  now 
an  impossible  thing  to  do,  for  here  in  front  of  him  lay  the 
army  of  Washington,  and  the  distance  to  Burgoyne  was  300 
miles. 

Washington's  sole  purpose  therefore  was  to  hold  Howe  in 
Pennsylvania — hold  him  at  any  price.  In  fulfilling  this  pur- 
pose he  fought  two  battles — the  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
both  of  which  were  defeats,  the  latter  being  fought  around  that 
historic  Chew  house,  which  still  remains  to  attest  the  shots 
it  received.  But  Washington  had  success  in  another  sense. 
Pie  kept  Plowe  from  joining  Burgoyne. 

Burgoyne  saw  defeat  gathering  around  him,  and  yet  could 
not  retreat,  for  he  believed  Plowe  was  on  his  way  up  the  river. 
Meanwhile,  the  American  army  had  been  constantly  gaining 
recruits  until  it  outnumbered  Burgoyne  three  to  one.  As  a 
last  desperate  effort,  Burgoyne  attempted  to  break  through  the 
American  lines.  The  result  was  the  two  battles  known  col- 
lectively as  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  Here  again  Benedict  Ar- 
nold won  military  glory.  By  a  brilliant  dash  he  swept  down 
upon  the  British  and  cleared  the  field.  Then  followed  the  sur- 
render, and  yet  in  that  monument  commemorating  this  great 
event,  the  statue  of  Arnold  is  absent.  Only  a  vacant  niche  is 
seen  there — pathetic  witness  alike  of  Arnold's  glory  and  his 
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shame.  Arnold  was  wounded  at  Saratoga  and  saved  the  life 
of  the  man  who  had  wounded  him — a  magnanimous  deed 
which  a  monument  erected  elsewhere  on  that  held  properly 
commemorates. 

Meanwhile  Clinton  had  been  advancing  from  New  York 
with  British  reinforcements,  doing  what  Howe  ought  to  have 
done.  He  overcame  Putnam  at  Peekskill,  passed  the  High- 
lands and  virtually  gained  control  of  the  entire  river  from  New 
York  to  Albany.  But  all  this  was  too  late,  for  Burgoyne  hav- 
ing surrendered,  Clinton's  success  came  as  naught. 

The  tide  at  last  had  turned,  and  big  with  meaning  was  the 
overthrow  of  Burgoyne.  Not  only  had  England  lost  an  army, 
but  America  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Europe,  and  the 
practical  assistance  of  a  great  power.  From  this  event  we 
must  reckon  the  loan  we  got  from  France,  the  soldiers  she  sent 
us,  and  greatest  of  them  all,  Lafayette.  France  had  found  that 
an  American  alliance  was  well  worth  having.  She  had  just 
lost  to  England  an  empire  in  the  east.  She  still  hoped  to  re- 
cover it,  and  hence  was  glad  to  aid  this  new  and  rising  power 
in  the  west  in  its  conflict  with  her  own  enemy. 

Still  more  was  due  to  that  victory — what  has  been  called 
the  "  somersault  "  of  Lord  North's  parliament,  by  which  Eng- 
land offered  to  grant  the  repeal  of  the  Tea  tax  and  to  renounce 
forever  the  right  to  raise  revenue  in  America.  George  III  was 
too  late  with  his  repentance.  He  was  like  a  man  John  B. 
Gough  used  to  tell  about — a  man  with  three  hands — a  right 
hand,  a  left  hand  and  a  little  behind  hand. 

The  winter  which  followed  Burgoyne's  surrender  was  the 
winter  of  Valley  Forge,  that  winter  of  suffering,  cold  and 
gloom.  The  British  still  remained  in  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia and  it  was  Washington's  task  to  keep  them  there.  Hence 
this  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

Howe's  failure  to  reach  Burgoyne  had  been  widely  con- 
demned in  England  and  he  resigned  to  go  home  and  defend 
himself.  Clinton  took  his  place,  and  a  great  and  curious  party 
called  the  "  Mischianza  " — a  sort  of  mediaeval  tournament, 
took  place  as  a  farewell  to  Howe.  On  that  festive  scene  ap- 
peared two  characters,  afterwards  famous  in  .our  story — John 
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Andre,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  management,  and  the 
belle  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Margaret  Shippen,  soon  to  become 
the  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

With  the  return  of  spring,  Clinton  found  Philadelphia  would 
be  hard  to  hold.  Its  defense  was  difficult  and  supplies  were 
uncertain  and  so  he  decided  to  return  to  New  York.  New 
work  for  Washington  was  therefore  at  hand.  Placing  Arnold 
in  command  of  Philadelphia,  he  followed  Clinton,  and  thus 
came  about  the  Battle  of  Monmouth — that  battle  in  which 
Molly  Pitcher,  when  her  husband  was  shot,  raised  herself  to  a 
heroine's  place  by  taking  his  post  at  the  gun. 

Clinton  lost  many  men  in  this  battle  and  2,000  Hessians  de- 
serted him,  but  he  finally  made  his  way  to  New  York,  which 
was  the  only  spot  in  all  the  north  the  British  now  held.  With 
all  speed,  Washington  advanced  to  the  Highlands,  and  here  he 
was  to  remain  until  the  very  last  scene  of  the  war,  three  years 
later, — his  headquarters  at  Newburgh.  Vigorous  war  hence- 
forth was  to  take  place  in  the  south.  No  longer  had  England 
any  hope  of  conquering  the  north.  George  III  merely  aimed 
to  save  what  he  could  elsewhere. 

But  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the  Mohawk  saw  not  a  few 
picturesque  incidents  in  these  later  years.  The  Hudson  saw 
that  brilliant  exploit  of  Anthony  Wayne  at  Stony  Point — 
"  mad  Anthony  Wayne,"  who  was  mad  only  in  courage  and 
patriotic  zeal,  otherwise  the  sanest  and  bravest  of  men.  An- 
other success  was  the  assault  at  Paulus  Hook,  now  Jersey 
City,  where,  with  the  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  three  wounded, 
300  British  were  taken  and  160  pieces  of  artillery.  Here  the 
hero  was  a  famous  son  of  that  LoAvland  Beauty  of  Virginia, 
who,  years  before,  had  inspired  in  Washington  an  early  and  un- 
requited love — Light  Plorse  Harry  Lee.  The  fame  of  Lee  as 
man  and  soldier  was  widely  familiar  in  our  annals  ere  it  was 
eclipsed  in  recent  times  by  that  of  his  more  brilliant  son. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  This  Lowland  Beauty,  as  an  early  sweetheart 
of  Washington,  preceded  the  New  York  sweetheart,  Mary 
Philipse,  and  was  long  antecedent  to  the  incomparable  Martha 
Custis. 

A  new  kind  of  warfare  had  now  arisen  in  New  York  and 
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entered  Pennsylvania — a  warfare  of  arson,  massacre  and  am- 
bush fighting,  such  as  Indians  were  masters  of,  and  the  guiding 
spirit  of  which,  under  direction  of  the  English,  was  Joseph 
Brant.  These  border  wars,  conflicts  between  frontiersmen  and 
Indians,  laid  desolate  the  territory  then  called  Tryon  County, 
which  comprised  a  vast  region  along  the  Mohawk  and  upper 
Susquehanna.  From  the  battle  of  Oriskany  in  1777  until  peace 
settled  over  the  land,  this  was  a  region  of  terror.  It  finally 
became  a  land  of  complete  desolation.  Twelve  thousand  farms 
ceased  to  be  cultivated.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  died  or 
fled,  and  among  those  who  remained  were  300  widows  and 
2,000  orphans.  It  is  a  record  of  battles  in  the  open,  battles  in 
ambush,  massacre  and  child  murder.  Among  its  incidents 
were  the  massacres  of  Wyoming,  and  Cherry  Valley — hor- 
rible scenes  of  which  the  details  are  more  shocking  than  any 
other  tales  one  could  tell  of  the  Revolution.  Brant  was  a  bet- 
ter man  than  he  has  been  painted.  Tories  urged  him  on  and 
went  with  him.  He  truly  said  they  were  more  savage  than 
many  savages.  Brant  was  a  civilized  Indian,  humane  and  mer- 
ciful. A  descendant  of  his  living  to-day  in  Canada  is  an  es- 
timable and  honored  citizen. 

No  man  who  writes  or  talks  of  one  event  in  the  Revolution 
for  which  the  Hudson  supplied  the  scene,  can  approach  the 
subject  without  pain  and  a  tendency  to  shudder.  The  war 
had  only  a  year  to  last  when  all  the  fruits  of  it  came  near  being- 
lost  in  an  act  of  treason.  By  gaining  a  name  for  consummate 
infamy,  Benedict  Arnold  lost  a  name  that  would  have  been 
held  in  lustrous  honor.  Except  for  his  conduct  at  West  Point, 
he  would  have  ranked  in  revolutionary  annals  next  after  Wash- 
ington and  Greene.  He  would  have  died  one  of  our  national 
heroes.  Statues  in  marble  and  bronze  would  rise  to  his  mem- 
ory. 

Instead  of  these  things  a  traveller  on  the  Hudson  River  by 
the  day  boat  is  shown  "  Treason  Hill,"  the  place  where  Arnold 
plotted  with  Andre  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point,  which  was 
commanded  by  him.  It  is  matter  for  much  marvel  that  so 
ignoble  an  act — an  act  which  in  its  success  would  have  com- 
pletely undone  all  that  Arnold  had  fought  six  years  to  gain — 
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was  possible  to  so  brave  and  patriotic  a  soldier.  We  may  at- 
tempt to  explain  his  course,  but  no  explanation  would  enable 
us  to  understand  it  clearly. 

If  there  was  no  excuse  for  it,  there  were  causes.  Arnold 
had  long  been  discontented,  and  had  thought  of  leaving  the 
service  to  take  up  land  in  the  Western  wilderness,  or  to  offer 
his  service  to  England.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  he  followed 
neither  impulse.  He  was  justly  angry  that  Congress  had 
failed  to  advance  him  along  with  others  less  deserving  than 
himself.  He  had  been  publicly  accused  of  defects  in  his  ac- 
counts. He  had  ruined  himself  and  fortune  by  extravagant 
living  in  that  Philadelphia  home  to  which  he  took  his  bride. 
Finally  he  lost  all  sense  of  public  duty,  that  he  might  have  re- 
venge—an awful  kind  of  revenge  he  chose  which  meant  treason 
for  the  cause  he  had.  served  so  long  and  so  well.  Apologists 
have  said  that  Arnold  regarded  the  American  cause  as  hope- 
less, and  honestly  attempted  to  act  a  great  and  humane  part  by 
ending  the  war  without  further  bloodshed.  But  all  this  is  as- 
sumption and  special  pleading.  His  conduct  was  deliberate 
treason,  and  the  blackest  sort. 

Opposite  West  Point,  until  lately,  stood  the  Robinson  Plouse 
where  Arnold  learned  at  his  breakfast  table  that  his  treason 
had  been  discovered.  Further  down  the  river,  in  a  town  for- 
ever associated  with  the  life  of  Irving,  stands  the  monument 
erected  to  the  men  who  captured  Andre — the  spot  where  they 
found  in  his  boot  the  fatal  papers  Arnold  induced  him  to 
deposit  there,  and  which  thus  became  the  proof  of  his  guilt. 

Arnold  was  a  man  of  impulses,  generous  and  improvident, 
daring  and  adventurous — one  of  those  mercurial  natures  which 
in  great  crises  often  seem  endowed  with  the  highest  kind  of 
manhood.  Adversity  combined  with  temptation  and  false  am- 
bition more  often  give  us  the  true  measure  of  natures  like  his. 
Fatal  weakness  then  is  shown.  Arnold  had  all  the  personal 
bravery  of  Washington  and  Greene,  of  Putnam  and  Wayne. 
W'hat  he  lacked  in  woeful  degree  was  the  supreme  endowment 
of  the  friend  he  wronged — that  final  test  of  all  excellence,  char- 
acter. 

Pathetic  stories  of  his  later  career  abound.     During  the  last 
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year  of  the  war  while  serving  in  the  British  army,  he  one  day 
asked  an  American  prisoner  what  his  own  fate  might  be  should 
the  Americans  capture  him.     "That  leg  of  yours,"  said   the 

soldier,  "  which  was  wounded  at  Quebec  and  Saratoga,  they 
would  bury  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  but  the  rest  of  you  they 
would  hang  on  a  gibbet." 

Talleyrand,  afterwards  the  great  war  minister  of  Napoleon, 
while  on  his  way  to  America,  during  the  French  Revolution, 
accidentally  met  Arnold  in  England.  He  was  charmed  by  his 
friendly  manner,  and  not  knowing  his  American  history,  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  letters  of  introduction  in  this  country.  "  Un- 
happily," said  Arnold,  "  I  am  the  only  American  in  England 
who  could  not  possibly  introduce  you  in  his  own  country." 

We  may  contemplate  with  real  pleasure  one  of  the  last 
scenes  in  Arnold's  life.  He  always  kept  his  American  uniform, 
and  when  seriously  ill,  and  about  to  die,  he  one  day  put  it  on, 
with  the  epaulets  and  sword  knots  which  Washington  gave 
him  after  his  brave  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  "  Let 
me  die  in  this,"  said  he,  "  the  uniform  in  which  I  fought  my 
battles.     May  God  forgive  me  for  ever  putting  on  any  other." 

The  war  was  nearing  its  end,  but  success  for  Arnold's  trea- 
son would  have  put  the  end  far  longer  off.     Control  of  the 
1  Hudson  must  then  have  passed  to  British  hands  and  no  man 

can  say  how  then  this  conflict  could  have  been  won. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river,  one  other  scene  remains  to  be 
chronicled,  that  meeting  in  the  Livingston  House  at  Dobbs 
Ferry,  where  Washington  and  the  French  General,  Rocham- 
beau,  planned  a  new  and  secret  campaign  in  the  south.  Cross- 
ing the  river  with  his  army,  Washington  made  his  way  inland, 
and  thence  southward  through  New  Jersey.  Clinton  supposed 
he  was  about  to  attack  New  York  from  Staten  Island,  and 
Washington's  own  men  thought  the  same.  But  further 
south  he  went — on  to  Philadelphia,  on  to  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  thence  to  Yorktown,  where  lay  Cornwallis, 
with  water  on  three  sides  of  him,  and  land  on  the  fourth.  As 
Washington  suddenly  arrived,  the  surprised  Cornwallis  wisely 
gave  up  his  sword.  It  was  Washington  now  who  had  bagged 
the  fox. 
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Back  to  New  York  came  Washington — to  the  town  he  had 
left  seven  years  before,  and  unspeakable  was  the  joy  of  the  lib- 
erated people.  Here  finally  he  said  farewell  to  his  officers,  in 
that  building  still  standing  in  Broad  Street,  Fraunce's  Tavern. 
And  here  in  New  York,  where  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution 
had  been  shed  in  that  Battle  of  Golden  Hill,  nearly  fourteen 
years  before,  the  last  redcoat  now  sailed  away — sailed  from  the 
Battery  on  that  late  November  day  we  still  celebrate  as  Evacu- 
ation Day. 

Several  years  ago  Lord  Coleridge,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
came  to  this  country,  and  with  Secretary  Evarts,  went  to 
Mount  Vernon.  Standing  on  the  hill,  and  looking  across  the 
river,  Coleridge  said:  "  Is  it  true  that  Washington  was  so 
strong  a  man  physically  that  he  once  took  a  silver  dollar  and 
threw  it  across  the  Potomac?"  "Yes,"  said  Evarts,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "but  he  did  more  than  that.  He  once  took 
an  English  sovereign  and  threw  him  across  the  Atlantic." 

The  war  was  over.  On  our  soil  no  longer  dwelt  the  enemy. 
A  nation  had  been  born.  New  York  had  held  fast  to  her  al- 
legiance— patriotic,  imperial  New  York.  And  thus  was  begun 
that  new  and  grander  empire,  of  which  New  York  now  form- 
so  glorious  a  part, — that  empire  of  stable  democracy,  stretch- 
ing from  the  stormy  sea  that  divides  our  land  from  Europe  to 
the  placid  waters  that  lave  our  western  shores,  from  the  great 
unsalted  seas  of  the  north  to  the  tropic  gulf.  Out  of  this  war 
and  out  of  the  town  meeting,  and  the  little  red  school-house, 
has  been  raised  up  the  happiest  condition  of  man,  the  earth 
anywhere  has  known,  and  over  this  empire,  as  you  all  believe 
and  I  believe,  for  millions  of  freemen,  shall  forever  wave  this 

"  Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home 
By  angel's  hands  to  valor  given." 
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